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On this auspic'ous occasion of Puja, 
Bank of Baroda rp-dedicates itself 
to the service of our Country . 
and our People — for greater prosperity. 
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Is your baky a Glaxo baby? 


Baby’s early life gets a healthy start with Glaxo M.lk Fool 
Because. Glaxo Milk Food is complete with all the nuti’rhoo 
necessary to nourish baby...to build his bones, muscles 
and blood. Glaxo Milk Food-from the makers of the 
first milk food lor babies in India, 
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liE piobloni of fast Bengal nn- 
lionbiftily the most nupoitant inter- 
tiational questton that js agitating 
the wliole •Aoild. For obsious teasons 
Jiiilia IS jntne \itally intciesicd than ari) 
Ollier lounits, and it would be haidly an 
exaggeiaiion to sa\ that no ediuaied- foi the 
mallet of that t\en uneducated—^Jndian le- 
tiiids It \utliont inteiest, and one may add, 
k\s wirlioiu pienidKe. \iews and opinions 
lioin diHeifiit quatius ate being published 
(\(i\(la^ and iio .ipologv is ncideil to loin this 
ostiwlulimiig luiinbd ot mins 

I Mas boni and broiiglu up in last Beit 
eii uul Mcld lit iioiK III deep inic'esi in hri 
]iics'iu si'iiatioii and ssmpaiin loi ihc siot' 
iiid lalainiliis slu is passing iliiniigh 1 sa\ 
ilus to loininic ms leadcis that estn if f 
diftci lioiii SOUR lit tile gciuially ivp'cssed 
\ic\ss 111 iIk iiiutci It Ilia) be inticls crioi 
of iiulgnitiii hut (erninl) is not dot to anj 
luk ol gciinnie ssnipa'ln. B\ \va\ of lilnstia 
ling il I ni.i\ sa\, ai ilic vci) uuisti. that 1 do 
iiol like lo use ih< name ’Bangladesh foi 
last Bengal. t\in il shi tonus uiit ol the 
snuggle .IS a sepaiate Stale liom Pakistan, 
loi 'Baiigiadesh has alwass dcnoied ihc whole* 
icgiori whtic Bengali is iht sfxiken languag', 
and I tannot see an\ ih)iiie oi reastm \sh\ we 
in Xi^'est Bengal should depnse oniselves of 
the right to tall us jx'oplt of ’Bangladesh’. .So 
long as the Bengali speaking itgion is politi 
rcallv divided, we should tall the two pairs 
East and ’'^'est Bengal, and if they aie evti 
lennited we may tail the new 51.110 ‘Bangla¬ 
desh’, Em esanjple, Geiniany is now aitifi- 
t.iaHy divided, like Bengal, but us two pans 
are known as East and West Geimany. In 
any rase f shall use the term ‘Fast Bengal’ 
wlthoui nieaning'atjy oftente to the people of 
‘'Bangladesh”. 

r iMMild like to Mike another obscrv a Hon 
at, very otKSet. The-pioWem before us 
tahpoif lie solved by ventioient alone, but 
teason and truth iniisf form us only bases. As 
an‘ huportaat dUistration of ihc tendency to 
Be seniishesitid, f naay cite the view^ n«»w often 
cjfprcsiied, that the .Pattitjon of Behgal was a 
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gisMt hliiiulci .iiid li.i, bail the i.uisi m all 
I Ml saflerings and llu pusiiit piobleiii, ihe 
uiulcilvuig idea being that ilit lliiulus and 
Muslims 111 Bengal land ol ilu I'lmiih alsu, bv 
impliiarion) loiniut a bmlhuliouii and Uic 
parlitioiT has uiaiid ihc dillfuiias among 
them. It IS not po-stble to disuiss this ques¬ 
tion ,it lingrh but as I hast stand in mv 
bonks and limn airules 111 jouiiials, 1 hedd 
the Miw .iiid shall proceed on the is.iimption 
that r IS not ihe Piiluioii dul has iMaftd 
th( diHmiius bii' ir i> iht luridaimuial 
ditluciuis 111 duiost ail aspects -d uvilisaiion 
iiliuion, sniial (0 tom, lao liisfi'tiial 

tiadtiiiiii diiss lood .dias of piiruv ind uii 
pimiv phdosopliv l.iiiguagi uui liiii.i'uie 

iiC iiuiaiv M.idiliiiiis mhented tiom .imia- 
I'oii lO gtiiei.iuuii) th.u liivc ltd to h** 
I'amtinii In ill tliisi ami riiiin otlui miiioe 
things (esuptiiig laiigiiigi in 'In i isc ut Ben 
yal aloiii) the two loiniiuiinnis hia .ilmosf 
iiiannnlablt (lifltieme lor (xanipif. mine 
'Itan miui) |>i.r ant ot HiioIun Ixliive iit 
woislnp|>iiig ill" iiiuigis ut aods uul iiiucis hvc 
pii am ol Mu'-liitis legaid it as a piuiis duty 
to disiiov llitm .iiid both vri\ iialuls qiune 
then own iiligu'iis saipiurcs in iIrii supi>oir. 
then IS itiifuialdc histotual i\idii,a that 
liom the bcginiiuig of their soni.i<t the two 
(ommunitics base Inlh Uuigmseci these 
ditleiaites. and up to the sciv end of the 
iiiiKletnih antiii), ilicie was 111 honest be 
lief among both the lonmuiniiies that they 
(onsti.nic rwo sepaiate emitus It is onlv 
ilie poluual exigeiuics that led the Indian 
Naiiouil ( oiigiess at ih, beanifiing of ih'S 
cciiiiiiv to loiniulate the tlicoiy of limdn- 
Musiim fi.nciml\ 

becoiiclly, u should bo icmembtted tliaf 
the Muslims ail ovei India, including fast 
Pina.il solidly voted foi the Patfifioo uid 
lubiUinly wthomed ir as the tinition ol their 
long struggle fpt i sepaiate 'Honfie whuli way 
pleat hed by the philosophei poet Iqbal and 
given a definite shaire by jinnah ami ihe 
Muslim Icagiii 

'till iinde*'fMim ainccprion of tht movr- 
mtiit slatted by Sayytd Ahnud w ts that 
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religion is the most important determining 
faetor of nationalny, arjd for the sake of 
truth Me must admit that a very considerable 
number of Hindus, including great leaders ui 
different fields, more or less was guided by 
the same view. 

Today' according to all availahle reports 
the Muslims of East Bengal, at least an over¬ 
whelming majority of them, have repudiated 
that idea, and we must svelcome it by all 
means. Bur helorc we )om the cry for the 
restoration ol undivided Bengal sve must re- 
member that the fundamental differences are 
still there, .uid we have no guarantee that the 
seritiiucnt of the Muslims of East Bengal and 
the Hindus in general has undergone .a radi¬ 
cal and permanent change. 

Bearing this historical background in otir 
mind we must carefully consider what should 
be our attitude towards E.ast Bengal. 

The problem has two differenr. though 
not altogether uni elated, aspeef^. The first is 
bumanitanaii, and the second is political. 

It IS hardly necessary to argue the first. 
There cannot be any doubt that the Yihya 
regime in Pakistan has perpetrated the most 
terrible massacre—nothing short of'^eroride 
on a vast scale - and devastation and des- 
trurtion in a dchbi'vate and thorough¬ 
going manner over a vast area. We have the 
most irrefutable evidence of all this fioni 
manv soime.s whose iinparnalify and veracity 
cannot be questioneii on an\ leasonable 
ground. Siuli iiibuinaii barbarittc' rarely 
otcuircd in the known history of the w-orirl. 
Yahya claims to he a descendant of Nad'r 
Shah. If It is triit, we must say that he is a 
worthy descendant of an unworthy ancestor. 
For what Nadir Shah did in the rtty of De'hi, 
Inhabited by one or two millions of people, 
Yahya has done over a vast region inhabited 
by more than fifty millions. India has justly 
taken the lead in enteving an emphatic pro¬ 
test against this outrage isn humanity, and is 
trying to rouse the ronsrienre of other nations 
against this grim tragedy. Her conduct is all 
the more praiseworthy by contrast with the 
attitude of indifference or neutrality on the 
part of almost all tlie other Governments in 
the world, and ecen active siipj-Xirt of the 
most populous lountry which swears by the 
name of welfaie of the masses and of the 
most democratic nation in the world whirh 
pained,^her freedom in a far less legitimate, 
method. For while East Pakistan, represcnfing 
the map-rity cd the people of Pakistan has 
taken arms against an usurper and dictator, 
the H.S.A. fought against her legitimate 
sovereign on grounds far less excusable. 

There cannot be two opinions in regard 
to the duty of India to help the refugees to 
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her utmost rapacity, thojigh. it may ffion pi^wis 
to be an infotcraMe burden unl*^ other 
nations adequately co-operate with her in her 
laudable efforts. 

We now come to the tn(»c difficult ques- 
lion of the extent to which India may help 
East Bengal in her struggle for freetWri from 
West Pakistan. There has been a great and 
persistent demand from many quarters of 
granting formal recognition to ‘Bangladesh*. 
In my opinion this has been dictated more by 
sentiment than by reason. This requires a 
lutic explanation. 

In support of this demand much stress 
has been laid upon the terrible oppression 
which has forced nearly eighty or ninety lakhs 
ol people to take reiiige in India. This is no 
doubt a laudable sentiment. But one may 
legitimately ask. where w'as this ' sentiment 
when periodically lakhs of Hindus were forced 
to leave Pakistan under similar tragic circum- 
stanres created, not by Yahya’s brutal soldiers 
bur by the civil people of Fast Pakistan. 
Deplorable insf.inees of surh mass migration 
of Hindus in iq 4~, iqjo, 1064 and in .smaller 
number during the whole peiiod of kisi 24 
years must be within the memory of us all. 
The total number of such unfortun.are Hindijs, 
exactly 'imilar type of refugees, would nor 
probably be much less than that of the present 
refugees, yet though a few of us cried for 
taking some vigorous action, politically against 
Pakistan, ours was a cry in the wilderness. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru did not even raise 
his finger in protest,— no. T am mistaken, he 
did raise his finger, but only to sign a lener 
of protest, knowing full well that it would 
have no effect on Pakistani but would silence 
fits crinis. And so it did. At the time of 
the Partition and for a short while after it, 
mix great leaders, including Nehru and 
Mahatma Gandhi, declared in no uncertain 
terms that India has a special responsibiUry 
for the safety and seoirity of the Hindus and 
.also for guaranteeing their rights of a free 
cinzen in Pakistan. But even repeated massa¬ 
cres of hundred^ of Hindus and forcible ex¬ 
pulsion of millions of men and women, and 
children,—with nothing but their clothes on 
(iheir only possession) from time to ftme faded 
to move the Government of India or any 
political party whose spokesmen are now the 
loudest in their demand for recognitipn of 
Bangladesh, even at the cosr of a war with. 
Pakistan. I have every reason to believe that 
if our Government and political pafties adopt* 
cd this attitude before, when millions of Hin¬ 
dus had been forced in a similar circtonstance 
to take refuge in India, we could do it with 
greater justice and we .would have shiiyvn 
» -.1' , ■ , , 
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Ki ju^i (•> w itl I /iiliJiL II ■> nil 

grmt^r of om futv •■ov^jicU iHp llii'ifn 

of Fa«t fipngal 

1 Moulri not likf to di'-mss llip irason 
'\h)’ rl’r Inclians vvp>’p iompiM<i\'*l\ ‘ i n 
diffpipnt lo llif Bengali Hindti iefi)j;»e^ iluiini 
the lei'f ’4 MU', uni *u%r '>iifldpiil\ iMakened 
10 a "lensf of iheir (lu(^ in a spun of luh'eoiis 
indignation But (litie is a saving heiiei hti 
than nisoi ’ I leitiinl^ sMliunie tins liehicd 
change and piocecd to disruss vsliit should be 
nur piopei altitude towards rendtiing jxihtiril 
help to bisi Bengal 

Fust of all. It is iioss tltu that leMigin 
Iton of Bangladesh by India would stiv likelv 
involve hei In a wai with I’akistan in vs Inch 
she vvcHiId be tniiemllv helped b\ I Inna and 
the USA while out pros|>ftt of leteiviiu 
adequate help fioni Russia is ,'t Inst \ii\ uii 
leitam, iiid that fioni anv nihei coiiiift) n 
almost tettainly ml It is iheieloit necessiis 
that the Cnveinmeni should think \ei\ 
seriously and vciy raicfulh what thaints vse 
base of gaming the war which done can help 
East Bengal An individual is at liheitv to 
make ail satnfic«s. ev^ of hie foi the sake of 
uhat he thinks to be a good cause but s 
Gov'eriimeill cannot urti'ertake ' ihe risk of 
failure unless the safety and security ol 
the cfouhtiy aie endangeicsd and national 
honour or sense of duty to. and gieai mate 
rUl tnsetests of, the people, over svhom thev 
rule 01 whom they are pledged to protect ku. 

i 
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involve 1 ' ow thpie is no qup t,on of the 

set nil V of India so fat Ihere ipmuns how- 
c>ei the othei gtonrnl which has so long heeti 
igrmiril and rlieie is now v godsend oppoito- 
lilts Id ifdecni Dili pledge lo the Inpless 
Hindus ol i isr Rriigd in svhnh wc hasp 
liitliciiu l)C*‘n incliflereiit 

Dining the last iwrniv vcais I base 
wiittpii a iiiiihIki of aititles in icninials and 
books siiggcsinm iliil the exchangf of popn- 
fUion IS (he onlv icmpd> lot ihc chiooir 
niiseiics o( tilt Hindus of lastti i Bengal I 
cvpicsscil the view that svhat has Iteeu clone 
ihioiigit blood and teats in liu Pini)ah niig'it 
lit dour cspii now 111 a inoic (Katcfiil inaii- 
nti 111 Rt'ngal (iiiallv solving the i>erpetual 
lonnmiiial problerit in liidti No herd wss 
pud in It Rut I tin ghil to hud that no less 
a (KI tin than liailokva C hiknvaiiv the 
gieat lebpl leader of I tvt Bengal, known gene 
iillv as Mahaiai, and whn chnsp lo letnam 11 
1 cst Bengal rill the vci^ end ol his life (he 
died tine yeai a^o dnitng a shoit sis, to 
India) theiebs setting a piactical evainpie to 
lelute the view ptoixjundcd by me ultimately 
tame to Ihe same coiuhiston In an article 
published in a memorial pamphlet aitet his 
death on >4 fniie ip-wi he has navrared it 
length the dilhmlttes and siiffeinigs of th" 
Hindus 111 fast Bengal in day to day life arrl 
the indifteienre to these by the ministers and 
high oftirials in East Pakistan (presumably 
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Beflgali*.), and danandcd that the proposed 
nc^^ fftiHiKuuon of Taknun-ahooid guarantee 
ttio same nsjht*! to the Hindus a% thes Mus¬ 
lims—moluding appointnitift fie.s»dent 
atid tioveiuor, proportionato rejiresefttafimi 
of the two coiTUTiiinilip^ »ti the L-oustitiiHmv 
making liotly and t>m<'inincnt nffires, der 4 a* 
ration of ^aJas^an av a secular . 

cfo. tie h.i\ ended his mlicle by (.taHuK 
tlitse deiiiaiid'> on brhaJi ot the Hindu 
inuiurit' aii<l doclanrig that otlieiwise, and 
specialh il PakiHlan is declared in the pio- 
posed iKH (‘oiistitiUiori as an Islamic State, 
the Miiioiia lias oiih one demand, the fx- 
C/i(ii!gf o/ iMfiilrttiofi 1 know of nobody 
who was so dfliriniiied to li\e in Pakislnn at 
all costs 111 oidri to \inciiiate llic iiglit ot the 
Hindu niinoiilv, as Maliaia), and Ins d< niand 
toi the e\i.lMiigt ol popiilatiim adds oser- 
svholniitig Height to flic jiislifc and pioprielv 
of th( ‘ochangc of population’ as the onK 
solution ol the pioblcin of List Bengal 
Hindus 

If nut hr aigned tint d the people of 
Fast Bengal lan establish an Independent 
Statt the Hindus vsould he heated dittii- 
cntK mil I n|nv tin s inie lights and privi¬ 
leges nut srtiiiilv nl lile and pioperty as the 
Mnsinns. Now it is a In pnlheliial tpiestion, 
linoKing two veiv inipoilant assiiinplions, 
nainrlv, ( 1 ) that Fast Bengal vvinild he i 
sepaiaie indrpcndcni Slate, and (i) the people 
and (aivetnineiil ol this iirw Stale vionid 
heal the Hindus and Mushins as titi/ens 
uitli ef|ual nglits, 

'Ihe hist assnniphon niav ulliniali Iv 
prove to be true, hut unless sonic big power 
like Russia ol biiiglaiul i oine to llie leseue ol 
1 ast Pakistan ihcie is little eliainr ot an 
independent Banglailesli bung established at 
an eariv date, at least so long as tin snjipott 
ot the U.S \ and Cliiiia (o ^Vest Pakistan 
coniinups. As rcaaids the second assumption 
It inav' be saul with greater ceitaintv that the 
chances of the Hnuhis en|oving equal lights 
and pin lieges vvilh the Muslims in day to 
div life arc veiy remote The tmidainenlal 
diftennecs mentioned above would kceji 
the two communities as scpaiate entities, and 
as tar as oiii vision goes, there is no chance 
that the ilindns or/and Muslims would cease 
to he siu.h and be merged m a new coininii- 
niiv, neither Hindu not Muslim. The Gov- 
emnient of the new State, and even a small 
section of the people, triay honestly try to be 
fair ami impartial to the minority, but in a 
democracy it is the masses tliat control Go¬ 
vernment and masses aie led more easily and 
more, often by cortsulerations of material 
interests, parhciilarly m respect of lobs le- 
qulnng higher educational qualifications in 
which for a long lime to come ihe Hindus 


are filsety to mahitiiiti the advaafagmuti |fqsi> 
hcm.v Apart from fheorehcal d£scu®d»nii 
this matter we may look to actuaj 
example. Even m Iirdta the harbarous atro- 
citips pel petrated by the ^ssaInese civil popu¬ 
lation iipnri the Bengalis a few years agu 
differing horn those of the tioops of Yahva 
III East Pakistan m degree but pot in kind— 
demonslrafes how the majority may termrisp 
the minoiity with impunity, lor the Glovern- 
ine»t and people of India simply looked on 
while the great fiagedv was hemg onactetl, 
and ntPielv uttered some platitudes ol syni- 
pathv hut iievri took any action agaiust the 
peijielratfiis ol the cume. and the pohth.al 
pailies kept mum because the members of 
^ all the paihes in As-xirii weie involved and 

: no partv' liked to lose its stienglh m that 

* Province bv conderrming its inenilieis. It is 
not a little ciiiions that vvhile Indian public 
Opinion today is so iigliteoiislv indignant 
against the people of Western Pakistan for 
not condcmiinig, far Ic's rcstiaiiiing, their 
(■.ovcniiTiciit wc do not lecollect the same 
altitude against the (oneminent of India and 
\ss,mi when the Bengalis wen pnseciilcd 
and null aged hv the ivcople of \ssani \n 
iiidepe ndriit Ivast Bengal would li,ne fir 
giratei lenipTation and tai gieaiei opjioiiii- 
nilv than the Vssarnese peojile fiad ni their 
open BciMgfllklifda niovcmcnt fdelibciale 
plan to diive awav llie Bengalis' II I’ungd 
liad a (.o\eminent winlli the name and not 
one lull hv a set of svcripiianls licking tin’ 
leer of ihc tongicss auihoiitips at ihc ( eiuie, 
we might expert at least a defiant piotesi cm 
their part against both Assam and Coveiti- 
mciil of India. 

Hiiloituiiately Bengalis lovlav aie .1 
degeiieiale late. Thev had a gieat karina- 
vogm at llie head of then .rdrmnistiatiori, 
with a cahinet of min oinpoops and non-eti- 
hties who dared not displease the Central 
Govemmenr b> showing any sjnipaihy vvith 
llie oppiessed Bengalis With such e\amt>les 
111 our mmd we should not be piepaical to 
lose thrs gie.it opixntmuty of saving at least 
a portion c*f the hapless Bengali Hindus in 
East Bengal bv seucluig the Hindu refugees 
liack (o East Bengal. 

The coiiclusiou that emerges horn all 
these discussions is Uiat while we must conti¬ 
nue to lielp all the refugees to fhe best of 
out ability, we should not rush to a possible 
war simply on sentimental gmunis unless 
we are tolerably certain of victory arfd fliere- 
h> of being helpful to the people of Eist 
Bengal to wjest their fieedotn from West 
Pakistan. Whatev er the Qnvemment of iodi.! 
might say I have grave doubts w'hetifer India 
has military resour^s to carry on success¬ 
fully an unaided Sght against. Pakistan 
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ir.S.A. Blit what w fitiJit- ihi (it a{l coits, 
t$ to take adequate steps to pwinde for tfie 
permanent fesldeuce of the Himlu. refugees 
in India, and thereby redeem qur. solwflu 
pledges to NVe shall try to do it by 

peaceful such as exchange of popula¬ 

tion wlhcli may ' not prove to be of unsur- 
mountable difficulty if we are prepared, to 
make adecftiate compensation to the Muslims 
willing to return to East Bengal. Failing this 
we must insist upon Pakistan or an indepen¬ 
dent State of East Bengal, as the case may 
be, eitlier to take back the Vluslim popula¬ 
tion or'hand over an area contiguous to the 
eastern border of West Bengal sufficiently 
large to accommodate the. Hindus of East 
Bengal who have been forced to come to 
India or are willing to do so esen now, this 
area bearing the same ratio to the wliole of 
East Bengal as the Hindus to the total popu¬ 
lation of Flast Bengal. V\> have both a just 
and moral right and a solemn obligation to 
do this after what has happened to the 
Hindus of F,a.st Bengal after Parunon during 
the last twenty-four years. 


Xow that the dormant corrscience of 
India has been roused to die pitiable condi¬ 
tion of the refugees of East Bengal I would 
make a fervent appeal to the Indians ot all 
classes and .shades of oiiiniou to remember 
that while humanitarian considerations 
should impel us to render all possible aid to 
all rehigees, Hindu and Mu.slim. we imi.st uol 
let slip this opportunity ot doing our solenm 
duty to the eightv lakli.s or more of Hindus 
who have sought our shelter. If we have 
power to fight vv-e must fight, if iiecessary, 
fur this noble cause of saving the remnant 
of the Hindus ot East Bengal. So far as iiiy 
iiiforiiiatioii goes nearly eighty per cent of 
the Hindus living in East Bengal before i; 
March, 1971 are now in West Bengal. Let 
us clinch the issues of communal troubles, 
and try to restore peace and amity between 
ludja and her two neighbours on the east 
and west permanently by settling these 
Hindus in Bengal. It may bring immediate 
troubles, just as a surgical operation becomes 
necessary to remove a diseased part of the 
bfuly, but it will restore tlie health of the 
botjv. politic both In India and Pakistan, and 
G«ti willing, if there be an iudepeudent State 
of Eas^ Beugal with p^ help at this rriiiral 
Ve sh^l. aocordbig to all reasonable 
..win Ihe friendship and 
of toe Nfuslimsbf East Bengal. The 
'b^icF ok a crnttmon language ha.s brought the 
nf )Sast West Bettgal close to 
eaob other, a^; thou^ bjstqtie- tra<iition.s 
and' cblraiil 'di$erenc«s-stin'd ih the' way 
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Mainly through wntrrvvtiv.s fJiry have 
vrossfd the htirJcr to lake refuge in hidia. 
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of our being real brothers in one and 
the same family, we may certainly live 
side by side a,s good and peaceful neigh¬ 
bours I.et us not repeat the mistake of the 
past by insisting on their being brothers 
which really tliev are not and can never be, 
but remain sati.sHed with peaceful and 
irieudly co-operalioii a.s good neighbours, 
and this is a conviiiTiinatiuii to be devoutly 
vvislied for. Instead of devising a fanciful 
relationship of brotherhood and then growl¬ 
ing at their failure to act as brothers, let us 
establish a real bond of amitv aivd neigh¬ 
bourly feelings which would perhaps stand 
the test of time. 


War is an evil to be alw'ays avoided, if 
possible; but as Lord Krishna pointed out 
to Arjun, vve must not shirk a DhurmayuUdkit 
i.e., a light diciated by our sense of uiorahry. 
justice, and bounden duty, It is in this 
spirit tliaf w'e must approach the political 
problem that faces us today in regard to tire 
tragic liaiipenings in Bengal. \\> must not 
be guided by fleeting sentiuvents of the 
moment but must take a comprehensive view 
of tlie problem Irohi all pos.sibJe points of 
view, aird choose the line of policv which 
would meet with the demands of Jiumauity, 
our national interests, and rxir duP' toWard.s ' 
our kith and kin in East Bengal, to whom 
our great leadens iucludlng Gandhi and 
Nehru gave solemn pledges on behalf of the 
whole of India, and give practical effect to 
if as far as if lies lii 6«f power. If vve make 
an earnest attempt and fail w e shall have the 
satisfaction of doiivg our dutv’ vvldcli we have 
long neglected, to uur eternal shame and 
disgrace. 
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Suchitra says: 

“Thank goodness~for the ^ 
nourishing goodness of HORUCKS’.’ 


Sychitta depandi on HOftLICKS 
th« Hw One 10 give h*i 
•netgy builomg protein ami extr* 
nounahmetn 

H0RUCK& la br mful with t^’e 
ooncenveted goodnett and protein 
Valw of pure, full cream milk ana 
golden-rtpe wheat Naturae 
wholeeome gifts m a form die kody 
oarveeiiiy (bgeat. 


HORLICKS helps with each new 
day- filling gaps the daily diet leavaa 
building strength and extra energy 
Methsis trust HORLICKS and 
doctors have been recommending 
It for over 80 years 
Keep vouraelf end your feraily 
fit end healthy. Drink HORtiCKS 
It a the Great Nourlsher. For reel 
nounehment and ewre energy. 
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AN ofi-putting title—and 1 am aware of it. 

To much trivially tangential and ephe¬ 
meral comment has resulted from finding cor¬ 
respondences—often forced ones—between 
Sanskrit drama and European. Yet it is tine 
that Goethe picked up his idea of a Prelude 
to Fuust from the iiundt in Sliufeuntuln, and 
was so impressed by Tlw Toy Cart of Sudraka 
that he paraphrased the drama in his poem 
“The God and the Bayadere" (which became 
the basis of a popular ballet Le Difii et la 
biiyadt re whuh was staged throughout Europe 
in iS;o. 

One Goethe swallow doesn’t make a 
summer ot comparative studies, even if one 
admits that paucity of good rranslacums has 
been lespoiisible lor the negligible influence 
ot Sanskiil plays on Western drama. Even 
the Stylised Noh has done better. But it is 
not my intention to offer excuses; for serious 
work is being dune in this field. 

Ihese paralk-ls' are offered as guide-lines 
■jilly, and I have jotted them down in the 
form of notes—signposts towards a fuller 
Uiidv. They need to be prefaced by a quick 
ummary of Sanskrit drama’s distinguishing 
haractedstics (which I reproduce from the 
itroduction to my book Great Samkrit Plays 
■1 Modern Translation. 

1. Since the law of Karma mecnanically 
disiietises a kind of cosmic justice for 
every thought, word, and deed, no 
occurrence in human life tan be con- 
s sidered as really tragic—hence the 
entire absence ot tragedv as an art 
form. Bharata, in fact, foibids the re: 
presentation of death on the stage. 
This could stand fruitful comparison 
■1 with the esthetics and ethics of Shakes¬ 
peare’s last plays. 

a, Sanskrit (literary, “cultivated" or "per- 
‘jtccttd") is spoken by all Brahmin and 
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noble characters in the play, while 
Praknt ahe vernacular) is reserved tor 
menials and, generally, women. There 
IS no need to press the parallel w'ith 
Shakespeare’s U and non-U! 

3. Lyrical stages in strict Sanskrit metres 
alternate with tre([uerit use of prose. 

. Since it is difficult to manipulate Sans¬ 
krit metrics to suit the n«ds ot Pra¬ 
krit. no vVoman norinallv expresses 
herseit in verse: Shakespeare's use of 
prose iun verse to suit emotional and 
drainaiic needs is an obvious parallel, 

4. The jester (V’tdu.shafiu) normally has a 
prominent role and in many mpects 
closelv resembles Shakespeare’s wise 
cloWn. 

5. Unities ot time and place are .observed 
up to a point. More important, how¬ 
ever. IS the tendency to jwrtray not 
real characters but ideal types, without 
losing the qualities that go into the 
making of characters as separate, 
unique personalities. A comparison 
with the symbolic handling of charao 
ters in Shakespeare’s last pays will be 
helpful. 

6. A benediction (nandi) ojieus each play 
and, generally, dose's it. This is siwken 
by the Stage Manager and invokes 
blessings on the audience. A parallel, 
on secular lines, is the Prologue to 
Henry V' and Rosalind’s Epilogue in .Ai 
)l'ou Like It. 

7. The mam sentimenr or flavour (rasa) 
tends to be either heroic or erotic. The 
Santa of Shakespeare’s last plays will be 
pointed out later. 

<5, The number of acts varies from one to 
ten. and the play falls in any one of 
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the ten rt)ajiir or dghtflptr minor cate¬ 
gories of drama. Shakesjjeart^ has his 
own smururai strictness to folltw. 

Q. Sceites aie indicated hy the entrance of 
one person and the exit of another. 
There is, sthcUy speaking, no front 
curtain, though the use of one iu ., 
tnodern presentation will not alfect the 
dramatic, movement. How the use of 
one vitally affects the question of 
Hamlet's alleged madness is btilliantly 
cliscu.ssed by ). Dover Wilson in his 
analysis of the Nunnery Scene. 

The Btagc 

A word about the stage. This is im¬ 
portant bee,iu.se .slage loiulilions m Stiakes- 
pcarc’s tune and those between the |st-ioih 
centuries in India have iulere.siing sinularitie-S, 
and iKcasioually help to illiinuiiaie the text. 

In both, tlie absence of a (mtain dividing 
the audience fiom tlie actors should be noted. 
The Viiv.iiui (stage-dn ider) was probaldv the 
riutain iliai separaieil the green-room fiom 
tile stage proper. 1 rom the green-room came 
the Si.ige Manager (.Siitruilbaiii) direu on to 
the stage; in Sh.ikes|K'are\ nine*the fjeilortii- 
ante began wiili a triiiii(x*t-bl:ist. lollowed hy 
an jctoi who spoke tlie Prologue. I'ven ele¬ 
mentary Mage set.s- were tonspuiious hv their 
abseiue, In The /oy ('nrt, the remarkahle , 
opening Srene in whnli \'as,uitasi-na ilees 
from the mcorrigibly amorous brother-m law 
of the king, (he attiun takes pkne in almost 
cninplctt d.irkness, jniiu.tiiaied by the glitter 
of her lewels. the iinglitig of her anklets, and 
“the perfume of her flowers.” Otherwise the 
iet IS hare. The stene svhere the gamblers 
play dice in front ot a ruinerl temple shrine 
Is s-quatly bare. In Shakespeare’s time, “a 
placarti hung upon one of the dwrs" bore the 
legend of Venire or Verona, as the case might 
be; no other indication w'as there of the misc- 
en-sicnc. 1 he Prologue in Henrv \' is over- 
conscions ol this limitation^ “{..an this cork- 
pil hold'file sasiv fields of frante^ or mav 
w-e tram/Within this w'ooclen O the very 
rastpies/Tliaf did atlright the air at .\gin- 
conn?” Apparenily the cockpit could; .and 
did. 

But the-conirasis are . vivider. The San.s 
Tciii iheatte wa^j an exiremely formalised 
affair, and the seating arraugemems. as indi 
cared Hi Bh.iraia's .N’fltyiKSHustrii. not onlv 
refiei. ted tlie c'cistiiig snci.il hierarchv but pro 
served dignity m the aiidiioritinc fniosi of rhi 
time, at least, for burly gnards “carryirir 
sticks” has uwiriictitms to eject any over-- 
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excifi^ of audiendf)£' 

the hbwse stip^ld . take fUf ses^', fa'ilie 
centfe,'? says tjhe .Sangitii-Rafttakdru,' ' 'Ipa a 
throne; the, occupants , of the piiyate,aj^«-i 
ipent^ should be seaifietl oe ,bf$ Ief( and jksr- 
soni of rank on bf.? r^ht, Behhi4 ^ach 
are the chief ofitcers pf the state or household, 
and poets, astrologers, physicians, and men fl|f 
learning are to he seated In the cent^ . ,;4’' 

In Shakespeare's time, the dethrutm was 
more honoured m the brearh than in the 
observance. Sanskrit drama's teoialc roles were 
all played by women: female roles in Eh/.a- 
beihati drama by Imys. The stage then was 
too boistei’on.s a place for w'oinen., A coatem- 
porary Fli/abclhaii chronicle records that, 

whenever plays were staged, "biisfnc.s,s suffered 
m the sliops, prncession.s and funerals were 
obsinuted, and perpetual causes of complaint 
arose.” ‘ 

1 

Female chai'actevisation 

"Shakuntala’s simplicity is natural, that 
of Mitantia is unnatural. The different cir- 
(itnisiaiKes under vvbidi the two weie 

bronghi up attount lor this ditfereme. 
Sltakiuual.i's simplicity was not girt lound 
with iiinucriice. as was the rase with MiianJa. 
We see lu ,\ti 1 that Sliakmital.i's two coin 
paiiioiis did not let lier reniani unaware ot 
the fact tliaf she was in the firsr bloom of 
youth, bhe had learnt to be bashful. But all 
these iliings aie external. Her sniiplicity, on 
the oilier hand, is inme deeply sealed, and so 
also IS her puntv. In the very end ihe jxiet 
shows thai she had no expeneme ol the out¬ 
side svorlcl. fler simplicity is- iniiule. Tr'ie, 
she knew sojuetluug of the world, because the 
liernutage did not st-and altogether oucsidc 
society: the rules of home life were observed 
litre too. Site was inexperiened though not 
ignorant ot the world: but irusffuJne'w was 
firmly enthroned in her heart. The simplicity 
wliitli springs from such trustfulness had for 
a moment caiiseil her fall, but u also redeemed, 
her lot ever. This trustfulness kept her con- 
srant to patience, forgiveness, and loving kind¬ 
ness. in spite of the cnieie.st breach .of her 
confidence. - Miianda's Miupliciry was never 
subjected 10 such a fiery urdeal; it, never 
(lashed with knowledge of the world.” • 

Thus Tagore. , His fainpu.s ffssay. on 
S'Hofetuimlfl (translated by |adiuwth, Sa'rter) js- 
;t good example uf . the percipieuc^ "S;hic,b a 
'laiiied, scnsiri)ise. and, xijkefuHy Ipri^utBced 
utelligence brings to the study of eompara-. 
ive literaiurti. He. iwgins bvs, ;f»{»bWtttiy 
' cepting, .Ooefbe'? gWjiessye praise, appro- 
■•luiely coudted ia-: ,4 gushing' poem, of , 
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Sttficuntala: *it{» stanza,* 
llws w« ,.tbe e:^ag^ratipn irfj ^ptuW, K« fb? ■ 
4ebtemtf jttd^nient » trtt« erbic.” ■ Be (hat 
as If. wayi,; ,Tagore talkfs H as i #ptinglji)»4 for a - 
CoBJparattve jiulgmetit of ^akontafa atu! 
Mfrajtda, fn which Miranda—iwor occidental 
gtfl-~^onies oS with, less credit than her 
oriental'counterpart- 

.. But words like “natural" (Sbakuotala) 
and “‘iinnatiirar' (Miranda) ' have little rclc- 
\aiue to the proper hfriory appreriation of 
the playst they are ixtensioris of the socio- 
l(ji>i<.il (riticism Tagore sometimes indulged 
111, the kind which made him icfer onie, in a 
sweeping ithougl! iioi euiirely iinuciirate) 
genrralisalioit, to Ivistern (is ilis.itioii ns 
"forest-based” and Vt’estein as "c it vliased.” 

A different approach would perhaps be 
nioie tnnttul, piircTy fidin the evthetu view¬ 
point. Sanskrit diania’s heroines are sur¬ 
rounded bv flosvers-~a flowery svorUl is their 
eleinem-‘’swens to the sweet." Shakiintala 
of (onrse: iheie is the beautiful opening 
scene in which she. Piiyanivada am) Ariasusa 
pick lloweis. It li.is symbols of terfde femi¬ 
nine IwMiiiy; (le.ir. tiowers, the spring creeper, 
the mango tree, and s bee. “iTie vine has 
Ivinldi'il premautrcly,'’ explains Robert Stem. 
"sMiibolising Sbakinii.ila's eiiirv into woman- 
liood. The creeper lias tlioseii a mate the 
mango tree which will svinliolise the stnlili' 

.and true aspects of iJiishy.inla's character,” 

Bin Vasavaikiita too. in her iorlorn slate, 
waiting ior hei hiishaiul Udayan to lie 
ni.irried to Padigasaii. prettily weasing a 
iniriiage garland of ssmbolic ilowers (the 
(ividliavrt-fmriiifl specially is used, the flower 
tb.it prevents widowhood). In the same scene 
I lie stphtdiko and (isoka are in full Woom. 

And Harsha\ Riitnovuli is utter floral glory: 
die sweet comedy of errors with erotic under¬ 
tones is transformed m scene after scene into 
a^uttvfl drenched wdtli colour and fragrance. 

Pt'rdita. Mirancl.i anti Cymbaline also 
live in a world of flowers, giving and taking 
beauty. Specially Perdiia. 

Herr's flowers for you, 
ffot linrodiT, mints, .snvtmrv, vnirjoram: 

' The incingofd, fliul goes to bed wi' the sun 
And ■with him rises weeping - 

Daffodils 

Tfictt cam^ before the swallow dares. , 

■ ■ ' and take 

The winds of XtarcH with beauty;- 

. violet .5 dim, 

, But sweeter than the lids of lime's eyes 
, CyVtherea’T'breath,'-pale prydroses, 

,, -w- 


rTfeat .die, wnmdrHed. ere they can behoW 
Bnjftt fhoebui in hi$ irrength . . 

“She Winter's Tale, IV : 4 

This kind of critlcisw can. of couri*. l«ad 
tp exaggetateci daisa?. Mr. C. L. Holden, iir 
a imle-known essay, contrasts Shakuntwla 
with Antonv and CUopatra:- “The thought 
(if Dushyania and ot her love for him po$- 
.swed her completely. But the possession i* 
spinmal. her ecstasy is spirimal. We may 
coiiira.st tho.se scenes in Shakesi»are's Antony 
and Clropiiira where ihe love is physical. 'Ihe 
richness and splendour of (.'leopatra and her 
entourage, the extravagance ot the coiirr. tVie 
piofnsion of wciilih, all these fasten cm to 
Antons’.s sonl, and lie feels ihcni and is con¬ 
st ions of tlie real luuire of what,is attracting 
liim. A tone par.ilbl to Shakiunala’s rapturt 
would lie hard to iiiul in buropean literaturt. 
We have the ama-cing strength of love shown 
111 many a Bible story -Ratbel, Rebecca, Ruth. 
We base ihe passion ol love sliowii in Pido. 
Hero, Helen. Desdemona and Beatrice, But 
ihis absorbed delight ip lost is nowdiere else 
sliossn rhan in Kalidasa." 

The point surely is whether Kalidasa 
approved of such an ‘'abs-orbeti delight in 
love.” One good iiuhcatioii that he didn't is 
ibai he makes n the reason foi Sliakuniala’s 
ri'ieiuon. Because Slnckuntala ha.s ignored the 
sage Dnnasa somerhiiig no Indian gul, no 
matter how much in love, should do ' -she 
invites, her iiiisfonuiies. just because she is a 
"Jady ol tiowers” does not luni 5hakuiitala 
into a bii.i ot lunaipeachable love and loyalty, 
I am inclined to agree with ihe French 
ofienfahst, Mine. Bader who. as earlv as 1B67, 
explained in her book Women In -\iu.teiit 
India that Kalidasa's Sh.akuntala is a less 
tiigiufied crc-atiire than the Shakuiitala of 
legend: “siie is more tender and more touch¬ 
ing, but onlv nioie touching because ol her 
greater weakness.' Phe problem .Shakespeare 
must have faced -how to make the absolutely 
innweiit Miranda .1 erctlible stage character— 
is (iaralleled liy the problem Kalidasa faced — 
liosv to tiifn a lady of ilowers into ilie mother 
of a pnuce. 

‘King Lear* and ‘the toy eart* 

My final note is in the nature of a dis¬ 
covery--'and a W'»rning. U would not wcur 
normally to anyone to institute a cotnparisoii 
beivs'ceii Shakespeare and .Sudraka, but a 
Dutch Indologist, Dr. B. faddegoil. did pre'- 
(isely that in a handsoiiicly prefaced volume 
of oriental studies titled India Anri^ua wliidi 
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iipp<>ftlfd ir<an Iqr^en In 1947, pmainiti^ 
his friends and pupils to J^d ^Uippe Vpgab 
C.LE, on the occasion ,,<rf^e fiftieth aMayei* 
sary of his doctorate.'^ ^ ■ - ' 

"In order to ituke comparison easy 
between The Toy Cart with its Stogie 'actitoi . 
and Shakespeare’S King Lear with its fotprfold 
plot,’^ says Dr. Fadd^on, "a sym^lic sitot- 
mary is given here of the latter {day" and 
■what follows is a mathematical graph of toe 
type one finds in texbooks of econoinfcs. . 

"The two systems of concentric circle*' 
represent the relation of the antagonists and 
tritagouists to the main protagonists. The 
surrounding broken line circles contain the 
roles of one system projected into the other. 

"Segment 1 contains the absetting trim- 
gonists of King Lear; segment z his antagon¬ 
ists and antagonists; segment 3 contains the 
faithful tritagonist of the protagonist 
Glocester; segment 4, the antagtmist and the 
antagonistic tritagonist." 

This is a little puazling, and the good 


chart’^r 'T/k:''T ■ 

Round the- thiree chtorte«|, 0»»d«fa, 
Sansthanaki, and' Vasaniasaia. "are- 
three dtvles of secundwy- tritagonists" 


; ’TbO teherihpst of thcse/thtoe clrt^.cro^^ 

tains the friends and slavej leatog 

characters . . , The secondjpf .the three.,^cl^ 
topsists of toe friends whom-Chapdatto and 
Vasantasena have gradually won ’Sy. theic 
helpfulness and benevolcHce ... The;, third 
ctmcentric circle contains auxiliary parts .ind 
characters who enter into the plot by their 
profession . . . The semicircles of segment t 
contain the helpful, those of segment z the 
harmful tritagonists of Chanidatta." 

On this note 1 would like to conclude- 
Comparative literature is a tricky discipline, 
and in the hands of erudite . people many 
subtleties become simple and many simple 
things get complicated. Leaving my , patient 
reader to iiulec tor himself the quality of 
illumination shed by Dr. Faddegon’s symbolic 
I’lrcles, I must now withdraw. 
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HE whote country 
has becu fuU up 
with celebration# 
on the occaaion of the birtk 
centenaiy of Abanindra- 
nath Tagore who had 
ituly speaking, revived the 
traditional school of Indian 
painting. 

Before Abanindranath 
had ojipned the (‘lo>^e(l 
doors of the tieasure 
house of Indian art theiv 
was a great impact of the 
European schools of paint¬ 
ing on Indian ait. In the 
pattern of painting in 
India theie was nothing 
significant in respfct of 
one tvpical Indian style. 
Of coiinse, the Indian 
form in painting hatl lived 
very much in the folk 
style, In the rural tech¬ 
nique of painting, in the 
art of the Pntum. mostly 
In Bengal and Orissa, in the 
scibll paintings of San- 
thals, In inmimetahle forms 
of tribal art and finiiHy in 
th<! manuscript pain! Inga. 
Be/nre the advent of Atiu- 
nlndranath in the realm of 
Indian painting we find m 
the exquisite brush work 
ot Raia Ravi Verwa abo 
an flchlbltion of tJm Indian 
sllyle, (if painting^ bu^ Raja 
showed a tend more lo- 
wfcrda decorative tie* 
of the 
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planning of ,the linear 
rhythm, a basic canon of 
the Indian style of pain¬ 
ting. 

But Abanindranath had 
evolved not only a true pat¬ 
tern of our traditional 
Indian painting, but he had 
elevateii the standard of 
Indian painting In a novel 
'.tvle of Its own There 
WdS a view that Indidii art 
hdpl>e^^ to be \eiv nnuh 
ijuohed with religion and 
the rigidity of ethic.s, ilut 
it is .Abanindianath who 
had the efforts of a jiioneer 
to interpret the true 
<haracter of Indian art. 
(Jhvlously Indian ait hap¬ 
pens to be very muclv 
motivated with the spirit 
of religion, religUms con¬ 
cepts, celestial and terres¬ 
trial deities, rituals, fe.sti- 
vals and finally the Hindu 
mythology had more or 
less built up the structure 
of Indian art. On the top 
of all. Jainism. Buddhism. 
Saivi.sm, Vai.shnaviam .sinl 
a large number of other 
minor sect? had played their 
major roles in the biqasom- 
irig forth of Indian art, not 
merely in painting, in 
sculpture. architecture 
murals and even in cruft 
designs. Even then Indian 
art W’as not religious art. 
That Indian art was ndver 
rall^lpua art wM most re- 
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markablv highlighted by 
Abanindranath Tagore. 

Art and religion happen 
to be very much involved 
woth each other. In many 
countries of the world pai- 
tidilarly, m oriental coun- 
liies, religion, the concept 
and practice of religion 
have been ha.sically the 
medium of pypre«<-ion3 in 
ji.iintine, sculpliire and 
aiclufpiture In ('hind and 
India mo-tlv the concept 
of BLuIdhi«m has Iiet'ome 
the hd.sic hoiirce of inspira¬ 
tion for innumerable crea¬ 
tions in the realm of crea¬ 
tive ait. In other Asiatic 
countries also religion has 
be((»me the supreme factor 
for creative art. In one 
word, art has been guided 
hv the <.pirit of religion, so 
it has been said that ori¬ 
ental art has alwa\N be¬ 
come, more or le-^s, a pro* 
duct of the religious spirit. 
That ai-t has been a product < 
</f religious feeling ha.s also 
been noticed In Euroj>ean 
(ountries particularlv in the 
middle age.s. Munv art cri¬ 
tics have incepted *thal 
European nrt of the middle 
ages was bd.sicdllv the jiro- 
duct of religious feeling?. 

in Riivpt, Assyria and 
nabylnn of anHent d«vs 
religion had Imbued the 
spirit of art tremepdouslv, 
of course, the religious feel- 
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ing was also to a {treat ex- was not religious art. Re- tors A cave man had 
tent coupled up ■with politi- hgion had certainly plaved painted things, when he was 
cal ideas. Foi instance, the a veiw important role in uncivilised or pnmitu’e in 
ancient EgNplians had built different aspects of Indian the truest sense of the 
Pyramids for then kings art. but religion was not teim Ca\e art happens to 
and pnests and noble men. the basic ground It is be a fine specimen of heau- 
they had built the ' Hall ot \.banmdranath Tagore tihil paintings, but cave ait 
the thousand pillais” for who had established with had ei oh ed when there waa 
their royal aiithonties The his great efforts that Indian no ethics m tiie society, 
ancient Greeks also had art had a typical artistic Abanmdranath Tagore 
built their theatres, market expression of its own which had established Ip many of 
places and large empori- was created as an issue of ht.s lectures, writings and 
ums, basically being im- art for art’s sake. finally In his experiments 

bued with the spirit of re- As religion was not the m Indian painting that 
ligion enriched with poll- onlv spirit for the creation ethics could not corpmand 
tfcal Ideas as the Greeks of Indian an objects, in the the tone m Indian art. As 
were Republicans, How same w*ay ethics also did nuditv happens to be thera 
Interesting that the smclent not plav a mator role fOr in the art of Greeks scu^- 
Greeks had painted their the creation of Itidlan an tors, in the same Wfiy 
potteries with the same foims. Basically ethics nudity hap^tens to be there 
artistic concept s'* thev had happen to be the product very much in many 
built their temples In the of civilisation. In ancient tures and ' painting* Of 
modem ages also Europe.'iu days art had-scropped up Indians, Nudity la g fariib 
art happens to he to a great even when there’ ■was no liar object in the modern 
extent secular art. because c ivilisation, Nudity is a art also, so art is truly 
the European sdciety of to- .shock to the modern clvIU- aboy* the prihciplas. Of 
day happens to he ver\‘ sation, but nudity was a e t h i Abanisdriuiath 
much go*ahead with pohti- basic point ’in the aiUaUc Tasgmre rhad 
cal feelings. Indian art craatum of Qreeki sculP* HjhUfthted tbp 
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world to be •vei‘>i 

nidcli beyoAd i^e. principle? 
o£. «lbiC8f A« Abanlpdra- 
hath' Ta^ire had himself 
Orai^tedvlKautiful painting? 
to' give' te^rewion to finest 
huthan feelings, he had also 
realised that artfatic ex* 
preasions should not be 
commands^ by the princi¬ 
ples of ethics; 

■ It Wasi.’obi^rv'ed by Ind ian 
qrt criticS' of ancient days 
By^batfdfit^tfU Ktivya Sdw- 
sar$ Suk(fmt Kuinfe ' 
tantrapsl, that is, the artist 
need i^t be obedient to¬ 
wards iseligious and ethical 
concepts. The artist has to 
create $eaam out' of his 
•expressioft- of Bhava. 
Though an* ai'tist happens 
to be essentially guided by 
the society and otlier cir¬ 
cumstances prevailing in 
his surroundings, the artist 
could be and would lie 
above the, rigidity of ethics. 
This view w’as 'established 
by Abanindranath Tsigorc 
in his view point of Indian 
art. When the riniveisily 
of Calcutta had organised a 
separate Department for the 
study of ancient Indiati his¬ 
tory. particularly the de¬ 
tailed history of Indian 
sculptures, architecture and 
paintings cf ancient and 
mediaeval periods Sir’' 

AsutOsh- J'lUkhgrjee had 
commissioned Abanindra- 
naih Tagpre to become the 
Bagiswari Professor of 

Indian Art. 

'‘Abapindranath Tagore 
hadjti^^elled Widely in thie 
ccBiipariy bf Sister Nive- 
dltatitt. thg Western ..and, 

carehiUy. riottced th#'seri€is , 
of paintings in AiShtai “ 
Ellofa and Bagti ^ 
pt^hldvW? now* plao for 

a, ,«>nc#pt to establlab . 
•Ithat-" Ahah ^drati* th 
T!aS 3 Cira=;ltad; .ttiade-a-.^'dlsb’: 



of Ihdko\M &i '■ 

thiasit- sense of th'e. tenip. 

In bis Baglswajri lectures • 
Abanindranath Tagore 
ventilated nwel ldeas and 
most judicious concepts for ‘ 
the proper asse^ment of. 
not only Indian art, but art 
in general. Whatever might 
be the basic contribution of 
Abanindranath Tagore 
for properly highlighting 
the elemental principles of 
Indian art, Abanindranath 
Tagore had in hl.s practice 
and experiments religious¬ 
ly followed' the siy canons 
of Indian art as per the 
doctrine of our Hindu art' 
critics. That ..doctrine has 
been remarl^bly'’expres8ed 
by X'atsuyana in his Kumn- 
fnitm. 'VV'O'find'a very* fine 
illustrative commentary of 
Vatsayana's Kama.sutra by 
Yasodhara. As per the 
basic expression of Val- 
savana and his commen- 
larv made hy Yusodhaiu 
.six canons,of Indian paint¬ 
ing happen to be : Rupa- 
vedah Pramananl Vahn 
Lavanya Yo.ianam ' Sadi- 
■svarn Varnika-Bhan.gam Hi 
rhitram Sadaugakm. 

Abanindranath Tagore 
had explained Rtipa Vedn 
as the difference between 
various appearances or 
forms. Abanindranath 
Tagore had successfullv 
interpreted the term frorn 
the point of view of a crea¬ 
tive artist and not tlmt of 
a philosopher. Of course, 
Ahanda Coomaraswaml had 
given a philosophical inter- 
pretatioti of this t^nn lu his 
beautiful treatise on "Ai:t 
apd Thought.'* ‘At'cordihg 
to Ananda .Cpomatgewami 
every’Btiipa has a spwial 

me'anfhg to ooch and 

.bbs^lyer. So an ■ arfi^, 
ptoc^e ,a’ tb|rr^ 
from that p(^«t' bf .wiy 
.which hjijpF»wtS., ;td De, ap-^ 
..pealing him gh<| at thfa. 

; saue 


..5^;-that object 
as''-a."*'wndle, 'cre3tea:■i^part 
and .‘iWJ'cel of 11 .gisa' So 
according to .^8^ 

CoMnaraswami 
h@8 a meanir^ w*hich hap¬ 
pens,he different from 
the ^lnterpretation pf Ab«i* 
nindranath Tagoie, - ’ 

. The,, second, principle 
termed /’rawdna has been 
interpreted by Abanindra* 
hath Tagore that the ob¬ 
ject of art should have per¬ 
fect pror>ortioh, dimension 
and plan.'?. Jt shbiild also 
ha\'e the jegularity as jrer 
the ta.?te and outlook of the 
age. If the object of art 
appear.^ to be nott-acpept-, 
able to the people .it would 
not be a trite sjrecimen of 
art. 

The th.ird principle of 
Va/ a interprets that an ob- 
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Jeet of art tnust be Imwied 
with the $om emotion, 
some fetlins, $ome deeam. 
If there la t»o dream and 
emotion behiftd, nothing 
C 4 n be createdt the ehiOtlon 
or Vfli a hhbula not also ex- 
reeci the objeft, that Is, the 
emotion •jhould not be more 
jirpmJnenttv expte'i'sed com,- 
pitred to the depth of thf 
ohiect \Ve mav quote 
Read here in thl^ eonnec- 
ttoiu “An l<< eronomv ol 
feehriK, which Is emotion 
cuitudiing jfood form/* 

' Tiie fiftli principle or 
canon iMvayiun interptets 
that the object of ait woik 
ahinild be fuiniched with 
an evtia grace or liistie ot 
beautv. That is. Larantfa 
in the truest sente of the 
tetm. According to the 
commentary of Yasodhara 


this t6 be 

a quality whieh does liot 
happen to be an inherent 
thing in the cribfect bl b«t 
or in piece of production, 
tliis quality or tia^annii ban- 
got to be added to the creo- 
tive object of art work. 

The fifth principle Sadr- 
vi/a truly Interprets that 
the object of art he 

true to hature. Here ft«pa 
Vftia brings in a check. 
Abanindronath T a g o r e 
explained that the object 
of art work has got to be 
shown from a patticuJ.it 
{)Oint of expression, even 
then it should tie n.itural. 

F'inallv the sixth canon 
YrtrH(Art*Bb(7nob command' 
that whether In painting, 
sculpture OP architecture, 
the tonal cpwlitv. the pro¬ 
duction Ilf light and sliHile. 
the imagination itself mu-t 


, + At. 

ipohtihitouii m tlMt^ 

touch 6f ««dity heitiMtoi to 
be them ' 

4^ ^ * Iff 

had ‘interpreted 
the sis candhS" ^hdtah 
art not only in hie wqrde 
and expression^ put alto in 
his work expipl^b^ »h 
many occasion life 

t'nie. As a pioneer'fot^ the 
levlval of Indian trsditlons 
of painting Abanindfanath 
Tagore had not only re* 
Inferp'pted the basic prin¬ 
ciples of Indian prt as inter¬ 
preted by our great mas- 
teis of ancient da vs, 

tbanindranath , Tagore 
had presented the tiue 
Indian conceid pf Bn'^nrn 
m a new garb and texture 
to the modern genei4tlon 
md fot the •jxistei Ity. 







Fig. 5 t R^mstruded Tricmtop in front of tb Nofurfll History museum, Washmgton, 


age that we feel proud of as the 
t space age is just a microcosm in the 
imM», history of the eatth. The estimated 
age of the earth is about three to five billion 
years, and the presence of some kind of life 
in It is presumed to cover about 5500 million 
years. This long period is divided into 
Cambrian and Precambnan. The Cambrian 
was named after the Roman name for Wal« 
(Cambria) because of pioneer investigations 
having been done there. In the Precambrian, 
only very primitive life, such as algae and 
fungi, existed. 

A ‘"5 . ' ’ 

. In- thp, Ca^lhrian.Jife gradually changed ’ 
ft^ vv^^>l»ke.cr'eatuf€s. to fishes and then to 
'ampKiWans;; and furthier j;o reptiles, mammals 
apd finally to nrati. pf We flsnpe divisions in 
tHi CartiMsuir gge • (the-P^ieoxo^^^ Mesozoic 
, eras), tfie ’ Mesozoic era is the 

ip£^?i^|hf^iii^Qg' one. as the dinosaius^ y;hich 
meap a set of tlie mort ip^ia* 

ifte has. ever known. 
rul^.;.|^ afi^ i«> hundred ..million years. 

m is. fwher .divided into 
^^ic. ' and'Cfetacttm', periods, 

^ese-;: thn^ , fwiods.' the first of the 
dtnd^aAfs appeared, apd ' We last of them. 
btSMjae e^tiCTi', That ..nififi from' aix inillion 1 
fjj;■ f^lUoh, froia today, .The 

' :pj 

■ f ■4 


chart (Fig. 1) according to £. H. Colbert, an. 
emineiu contemporary Palaeontologist, explain# 
this further. 

Ewly life of earth 

Life first started in the oceans of th« 
earth that permeated the roa|ar part of thi 
.world . like warm soup. Gradually they 
changed from Protozoans to sponges, to corals 
and then to molluscs like clams and snails. 
Later they became transformed into insects, 
spiders, lobsters and vertebrates. SdmP of the 
ancient luug-fishes gradually became amphibum 
land-dweller.s. ■ . 

In course of time, when some of the vast 
shallow swamps and ponds dried up due to the 
forces of earth. Highlands ' and. hills were 
.formed and the. amphibians developed adapia- 
rtbns like Wong legs and. laying eggs with 
shells tp ‘ Suit life in a dry 'lanfl., This trans¬ 
formation tdbk nearly iso niitlion years, Now 
these aHitnals, known as reptiles, have become 
the (tarth's, important Inhabitants. When 
I iciehtlstt and explorers: discovered gigaptitp 
vanes reseirthlirig t^t,.of the lizards, of tod^«, 
hey came to know i^ the astoundhm fa« that' 

' tepdilcs as tart, as av. three stbrey-hiradrtig, iod 
w^hlni np m If^ .tons lived in our ^anet 



In, the disi^nt: pas^;., Thpir sij* if fttioified to ' ' ifinwj 
real itfe uiil strike f%ui- iqto'aay;:crM'tvi(e oi>. walki 

' earth today. So (hey - aptly rl-olhsdi, ^di;^ tenfiHr 

anUn^ils 

"Terrt^ ■, 

inie THfUfic pertd^ ^ : , ^a\ 


■ thnwaats. ' <Ti^,. .'ca.ihwStj^.' 

vittlkfd..!)rl4il^‘ W ^fod 1*R« iqil' 
wnffflr t«..thd -'dthe>;,ai^otoJis, , .. '.. . 

.. ■■■!‘^. ■ 'J,;. ..■ r-v ■ {ir. :'i' ■ ■ ' i 



dlWHattt* vSJ® app^d.. on; .v , 
eartft*: ^l^Vqqae grov)n|' ^afy up fo- ' 

ihrc<l t«t and not,*t;>l,l tcrrtble. apfl'so :i{iffy\V 
bdit; thejr name. ’ Thjsy r wj*;# 
voratts ct^tuves who’sc3tti|)««4 ilhrig hft; ^ 
hint! legs, with lpn| musculajr talli Jbpla^tMp^ 
theh body. They were divided mfo tw»! , V 
tinct jtrotips dtcvrdlng to the: .^qj. 

their Iitmes as ‘‘reptile-hipped’’ sn#“htrii 
hipped." Soihc of the itirirter were carpi- ' 
votooa or “prnosattrs’' «»d the othejts, NrW* 
vorous" Of ttropods." All the' "biKi-hippetl’';’ ^ 


k legs 6 M Tire 


•.lont'wiili 1^ Wte 

fctt J. r-J' -L..' - ■t': 


L**r 7 ^ ’’‘VT' , F*****'® \**m* >jrr.^ » ifv 

‘ ;i 3 ijdodttchsT' ‘''' 

8?,? feet long <Fig. The tjih'tl giatit % 3 S 
• RrontoSahths (Thiindw liaard) weightaig: ^hout 
Id foihs., The -niost- lorhichlin^cn^turc of this 
' was the. .-^ilosauros v;(0(t^;;hizafd>^ 
rather wild nanie for sttai a he|rtiE«h»& p 
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He grew jj /eet iohg wjth'sharps trljftws, sharp 
menacing teeth and k riihtcular. Vafl, He 
artacked thy , giant vegetariaojl bigger than " 
7 hiinpeif. In period, 

there were Algo'glgnt iSying 
reptiles and fi»ih lijtards 
growing up to 40 feet. 


At the beginnin,g of the 
reptile hi.-^tury, some rep¬ 
tiles mover} from land to 
sea and adapted to 
life in the sea and 

ulher.s took to flight. 
Though there were fishes 
like herrings, .sword-fish ' 
and juke.s in the sea, the 
•fiercest were the seti-rep- 
tiles. Some of them had 
long ]>oint€d jaw’s and 
sharp teeth and were .$orne- 
times 50 feet long. The, 
flying reptiles; also bad long 
jatvs full of tetith, ctasvs' on 
their wings and a long tail^ 
ending in h fin. idpg-T'. 

est of th^se flyitig i 

tu'as like a Sthall. .'I^iane : 
with a 

fPet:'4‘The w'orldTfiu.^t haviS, ■ 
l)e!^iv;h plaoe of, .i^jVor with 
, ferooihiis giantl.fotr'Ta'rtdi,.. 
. : monsler.s un^ec-tnW.giw.and 
, /dragons in the -air;./!..’ ‘ '' 
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Fig. j: The sfceletotr of DiploJottti at the Natural History inusruUi,'£. .Beiptt,< 


swamps ami lagoons are doftetl with highlands 
ami matiiilaiii'.. I'he ferns and greenery are 
not the only vegetation. There are lorests of 
oak atttl hukory and various lloweruig bushes. 
'The soft juioy weeds are liti longer ahumlant 
and the food is not enough to satistv the 
giaiit.s and iliere svere fester shallow waiers to 
hide and escape trwn the predators and so 
-they gradnalls died out from fhc fate of the 
earth. Nyss new dinosaurs have sprung up. 
They have new ways of defence and survival 
from their enemies/ in the form of armoured 
plates and horns and spikes. The coats of 
armour were of different kinds; Stegotaiinis 
^’(Covfr^l Ltzard) -had a row of stifi armour 
plates sranding! up from his high-curved, 20 
fetff’ long lack. He had also two feet long 
spikes at the end of his rail,.' The Ank} io- 
, ka'urus. fCutved • Lizard) had ^rveti rihs and 
★’ide ffat body, the whole l^ck cohered vvith 
pla|ie$ of Iwnes. All around the edge of 
-.Wsr gnuMtm' coa*' were; a «t of Icmg spikes. 
.ThsWwh It, aft; the tail ended hi an enormous 
chib of 9;bpne-. A predatoT would thftik, twice 
Iwfpr* attacking such a heavliy guarded 
ojipMflit, 


about 2000 teeih and inside of his mmttfi 
must have lieen Itke a rough cpliblestbhe street. 
Tlie dmk-btlls could >ray under, water for long 
jieriods browsing the wedds liecause of the air 
storage spates built into their skiilLs. 

When anoilier twwnty million years hliye 
gone by, on land .small, furry, vi'arm-blooded 
mamimds were scurrying about and hiding m 
the jmigies. The most feion'oun of all the 
meat-eariiig dinosaurs was the Tyranno.sarus 
(T)ranr l.i/ard) (Fig. 4) that rulwl the earth 
in this period, lie was 20 feet high and 50 
feet long. Each of the sabre-lifce niori.strous 
teeth was stxj'nrhes long and he had a rapa- 
nous appetite for meat. As he cmild not walk 
on soft muddy swamps for fear of sinking, 
most ol ilie vegetarians sought shelter from 
him m the w'arer, 

Other inreresfiftg .creattires of this period 
were the/Hos|)eron«'--a kind of water bird 
who could neither walk nor fly hut always 
p^dlc wiih its sliftrf. vvebhed feet pfeced far 
behind its hotly and having sharp, teetH to 
cttfdi atid cat fishes. 


. . Other.Tfftettpting. dinosaurs of this period . 
wrea the flpanodm fli^ird Tooth) growing! 
tip.io m f^t .with-thick heavy lail apd ,a 
^ke;;an his frru/Rb;., and> the .duck-bnied 
{Hpugfi,...''fwli) (fig. 4 ) wh.0"h%d • 






Eiicfincfl^fr oi dinosaurs 

' ■ , • ' ' ' '■ s 

.MystWlously these fa(]|t8Stjc creatures 
difc»p^»^,ftrimj the fare of the earth abniptly. 
f*'«l^»frfr«.cba«ees‘. epideniiw. eating’of dino- 
faut eggjs fey. earl) tnammaiy «c. have all been 
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4v»»-T rac h 0 J tim ts in foreground, 
Tyrannosaur und rnceratops (Courtly 
Atnencan museum of Nat. Hutory). 


as Its probable causes though none 
js fully cPnvinriiig. ^ 

At the time of the extinction of the big 
lizards, there was a big surge in the strata of 
the earth's surfate. Great mounlains like the 
Rockies, the Himalayas, the Alps and otheis 
weie nslrig and in a like manner, the ocean 
beds were also transformed into deep holes. 
Several shallow waters were drained off into 
deep valleys leaVmg the dinosaurs who invaded ’ 
and commanded the waters, with just dry 
lands wheie they were not only affected w'lth 
lack of suitable food, but also non (ongenial 
living conditions The extinrtioti of the 
massive vegctarianv aftetied m turn the carni¬ 
vores who livetl on the former and conse¬ 
quently they also died our. 

Another explanation offered by some 
palaentoiogistv for the disappearance of the 
dinosaius, a rather speculative one, is based 
on racial senility Some fossils of the later 
dinosaurs show reitain evoUnionary traits that 
are nor coudutive to progress. Some of the 
carnivores showed lack of teeth which might 
have paved the way to a thorough Incompe¬ 
tence and weakness that must have finally led 
to the total esttmcuon. 

^ Another reason proposed for tha total 


ccts 0 ^ o^lit poBctaifr taya. Whoa _ 

th<5 aupffttibvac ttpiodd rtl«»4h»g an enormnua 
amonhf of energy, rMiktuig cbsonc rays, the 
effm on -cemhi Uvlng things my be fatal, 
Th* «xp)<*bn w a similar Snd should have'' 
‘ plat* to onr glob# to 

hayr^'v^ronght a hui^t £rag»dy, as to Rill 
the dlnosaw nae and all la so sbbtt a pei^iod. 

, Hqwpver, tbjW# is no campltije wmI fuRy tjon* 
y^ng explaoatlqo for the shdde^ extinction 
, ofi a set or the meet fascinating atonal fauna 
the earth has et'tx had. 

Man first came to know of the dinosaurs 
only 170 years ago. The dd fossil torks told 
the stoiy of these giants and their fellows of 
the jwst. Skeletons the aohnah pressed 
against rocks when new layers of rocks formed 
above them were sometimes revealed on steep 
cliffs, banks of canals and stone quarries. 
Dinosaur fossils ^ have been discovered in 
various parts of the world as i^nrope, Noith 
America, West China, South Africa and 
Mongolia. That India has also a rich dmosaiu 
fossil leserve has been made known hy 
colleagues at the Indian Statistical Institute. 
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OOD old days of 

JlS| Colvin” is a rad- 
**641 way proverb, ^ir 
George Colvin was the 
Aaent (3921-1983) of the 
old Kast Indian Railway 
during the period ot its 
transition from the Com¬ 
pany to the Government 
management. The KIR 
was then not just the pre¬ 
sent ‘mini’ Eastern Rail¬ 
way, Its successor, but a 
vast netwoi k of lines 
stietching troin Howiah 
right up to Delhi and 
Saharanpur with its in¬ 
numerable branches. 

An Agent was the high- 
browed dictatoi ‘boss' m his 
railway with enoi mous 
powers and, c-ompaied to 
modern tiroes, a thrice 
blessedj^an, as he had none 
* of the present-day worne.^ 
like strike, holdup, gherao 
or ch^h'he cholbey Hit eat 
from waning,unions. 

Suipriaingly Colvin was 
somewhat of an exception 
to his class. A soldiei (he 
was a D.S.O. in the First 
World War), he was an 
engineer by profession, 
with high honottra from an 
Unternatidnally famous in¬ 
stitute and, in contrast to 
many of his conteropcrfary 
railway brasa hati. an aea- 
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deroician and that was pro¬ 
bably whv he was not 
much popular with his 
aides—the admlnistrathe 
chiefs. The engineering 
heads avoided him as much 
as thev could and so did 
the traffic and commercial 
< hiafs Once during an in- 
spectfbn of the Jarpalpui 
Workshops, he fourui one 
of the engineers making 
hash of a Icx’omotne under 
repair and quietly asked 
him whether in fotnungan 
estimate of his charge, he 
had taken co-efficient ot en¬ 
gine fatigue into consider- 
aiion On hi^ drawing 
blank he asked him the 
fiist two laws of thermo* 
dvnamic.s and as he blinked, 
he enquired if he knew' a 
man named Kewton, when 
the engineer hastened a re¬ 
ply that he not onlv knew 
him. bui had the privilege of 
working under him as well. 
He was, however, not sure 
whether he had already re- 
tiled and frcmi which rail- 
wav, BBCl. or 
There la no record of Col¬ 
vin’s reaction to this re^ 
plv. 

The Agent, however, had 
tremendous popularity m 
another quarter. They were 
the ordinary rattwiymen 
Hite clerfai, PWD ataft, 

W ' 


guards and operating men, 
time keepers, peofts etc. 

Colvin, In propriety of 
his time, had a large reti¬ 
nue of personal staff, all 
Ingb-browed railway offi- 
i*"rs, each with an artny of 
assistants. But his 'most 
tiusted lieutenant' wa.s a 
clerk, a Baboo as he was 
then called He was Rakbo- 
hari Sanyal from Murshida- 
Iwd, populailv known as 
]faka!i Baboo amongst his 
i-olleagues, probably be¬ 
cause of his taking the 
name of Mother ftoddess on 
eveiw occasion, veiv often 
with a sudden and loud ex¬ 
clamation Tliere is an in¬ 
teresting stow behind Col¬ 
vin’s acquaintance with 
him. Colvin's hobbv was 
chess in tvhirh he was verv 
nearly an ameieur Crand 
Master But because of his 
lieing a maestro in this art, 
iiobodv would like to play 
'With him and face a humi¬ 
liating defeat, Colvin very 
much liked to find g chess 
expert, at Jeagt to tneitnafn 
bis otyn practice, if 
there was topobt the 
EurDpeatis, he rabst fed 
One from among the nailiyek. 
So one day fee i^iponed 
his secretary and if 
he could he^, ’ 

^ ‘“nttre is one veiy 



. . . Sat over the thcis board." 


chess player Sir, and he is 
m our railway too,” said the 
spcrptary. "He plays tour¬ 
naments and, what I hear, 
he has won quite a largo 
number of trophies.” 

('olvin jumped. "Call him 
immediately. Let’s see how 
he plays.” 

"There i.s difheully Sir,” 
the secrelary hesitated, "he 
i.s only a Baboo.” 

"So what ? Can t a Baboo 
be a chess master ? Real¬ 
ly, I atn disappointed in 
some of your fantastic ideas 
Gr^d Master Barney Cos¬ 
ter was a Megro pedler 
Lbpany wa.« a coloured 
Anierican bellhov gnd why 
Rthong the conteroporan 
masters, have not. fought 
>v?ith them ?” 


were reasons too. Previ¬ 
ous year, he went to South 
India In a railway pass, 
taking his, ageri aunt and 
.siatcr-in-law with him, 
certifying them as his 
widow^ed mother and wife. 
There was another very 
serious lapse on his pari 
when the Burra Bahoo 
nflice Superintendent, gave 
him sometime ago, long 
rows of budget figures for 
addition and he only pul 
approximate figures in the 
total. After 'all. nobody 
bothered in the railway 
with a few' lakhs of rupees 
this side or that. These 
lapses must hai p been made 
known through those two 
dirty informers Netto, Datta 
and Haren Bose of his office 
and now he was to 


turn sanctorum in the rail¬ 
way and bowed to tne 
august person, when, the 
secretary standing by his 
side thundered. "Do yisu 
know, how to play chess 
Baboo ?” Colvin frowned. 
That w'as not the Way to 
speak with a chess miister. 
He asked Rakhohari,, "I 
understand, you are a good 
chess player May I have 
the favour off yOUr klndJy 
playing a game with me?” 
It Was a great relief to 
Rakhohari. He nodded and 
Colvin extended his hands. 

He took Rakhohari in his 
bungalow, gave him a good , 
lunch and then sat o\'er the 
chess board. In less than 
twenty;nainutes, Rakhohari 
lost and lost It miserably. 
With a cold staiw dolvin 
said, "Look here Baboo,' X 
was a , chess champion' . ter 
four years in my 
and also in Glasgow City 
and f know somewhat of 


!, So Ra|fhVhari Sa.nyal, a 
'clerk,;'',ditV'(he. Commercial ■ 
;'3d4dggeHS' . gdt. th®' 
o( his life when a 
Ih^rled atopd before 
him.^ and- announced, dpawt 

' An 

Afeipt speaks With, 

a .much l^, caihng < 

Ip ;i .things ‘ W\ 
j^^j^sfferfous;- and 

'•’,1-. "• . .! ■- 


lose his jo^., , He took the 
name of et'ery God , and 
Goddes.s 'he could remem¬ 
ber, promising •‘8 pair of 
choicest ■< black , goats to 
..Mofhef' Goddesir iahd teHow- 
ed the^ peon in , toltehlng 
feet;■' 


this game. 
„iiny fooling, 
tida time.*" 


1 do not want 
So no kidding 


-■ ./''’ihjfdiy ehteted^: •' / Rakhohartsmiled. The 

■ the Agent's room, thi mncwimaster In him 
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nftw came out. It wts tn 
his blood, taught by his 
grandfather to his father 
and the father iq tttl'n to 
his son. The next gaihe 
and Colvin resigned on 
25 th move. He started the 
third game with his favou¬ 
rite MikheiJ defence hut 
Rakhoharl did make a 
brealtthrough and forced 
him to resign on JiSth, Col¬ 
vin was immensely pleased 
Here ^as a genuine chess 
master,. They became fast 
friends. The next day, 
Rakhobarl Mva« transferred 
to his own office. 

' But Bakhoharl had his 
troubles too, the Inevitable 
hazard of being attached to 
a big boss with no shock 
absorber in between Here 
is one Instance The occa¬ 
sion was the Agent's line 
Inspection in Lucknow It 
wa.s a Saturday evening in 
■winter and Colvin was re¬ 
laxing in his saloon over a 
glass of beer when an ofR- 
rlal from i local European 
Gxnnkhana sought for an 
interview Next dav, thev 
would be plaving the 
annual cricket match 
against the local armv ream 
which was alwavs a pres¬ 
tigious is.sup. The Gvm- 
kbana was In dir»- need oi 
a one-down batsman and 
Colvin as a guest plaver 
must have to oblige them. 
Now Colvin wa« a cricket 
blue in hi® college days and 
atill occasionallv plaved in 
festiv'al or exhibition 

matches. But this vear he 

had not yet touched the hat 
and was hopelesslv out of 
practice and, he.siries, he 
had no gear with him 
either. 

' "We haive everything” 

pleaded the Gymkhana 

man. “All thai you need 
Is a pair of hoots w hich you 
may always have from the 
Hazratganj market I will 
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come to take ‘yoa at 7 BO 
tomorrow and will 

have an bout'and 
practice before 
Colvin evfdehlijs Md ( nt; 
escape and he had'td agpf^e 

After the man „ left, he 
called Rakhoharl. and‘re 
latgd his' trouble. Tht 
iuertd scratched bl& head 
and aiud, "there is one thing 
Sir wpich ,vou tfan do and 
that will saiiely bring good 
to vou.” . 

"Indeed ? Tell me." 

"There 1 « Lord Maha- 
veerjf Sir in the Aminabad 
Park.’* 

“You mean that monkey 
god of yours?” 

"Yes Sir, he Is very 
wakeful,” Rakhnhari bowed 
in the air, 

"He i.s w hat ?” 

"Wakeful Sir,” he ex¬ 
plained the dynamic charac¬ 
ter Of the god. 

"Well ?” 

"If you take a little leg- 
vkater of Mahaveerli and 
keep sacred hel leaves in 
your pocket—*' 

"Tieg what?” 

"Legwater Sir.” With 
great difficulty he could 
explain the significance of 
Chnranami ita and hihva- 
pfftm. 

“Utter rubbish” said Col¬ 
vin In disgust. “T am in 
trouble and you have now 
found time for all these 
nonsense." 

But Rakhohari knew 
Colvin too well. Ho next 
day when Colvin was leav- 
mg for the ground, he stood 
respectfully before him. 

Colvin smiled. "There is 
no way out from you. Ma 
Kali Baboo. All right 
bring your things.” 

Btit unfortunately* Ma- 
haveerji deserted him. 
While fielding, he floowrfl 
three eaaiestrin-the-world 
catches, embarriiaaing 
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enOuf^li for a gueet player, 
and was tn a sullep mood 
vv iisn he went to bat at two 
for one and faced the lone 
cjUicky'of the di’my'team- 
Hg played first two b»^ but 
I he third ball, a filet, ^rniles 
outside the o^i^tump, 
struck his toe as 1^ went 
to play forward ai^ the 
first siip giab’bed ft with 
the whole Lbcknoef army 
howling w appisl. Up 
went the Trap's finger and 
Colvin Was out for duck 
and tlfiat too on a wrong 
desislon. Gymkhana lost 
the match miserably. 

Colvin w'a.s furious It 
was all for that stupid um¬ 
pire and idiotic Rakhohari 
and his ‘legwater’. Haidlv 
had he letuioied to his 
saloon, he demanded his 
presence Bui Rakhohari 
was too (lever for him. He 
had already made a ‘sick 
teporf and left Lucknow 
hy the first available train. 

A fortnight or so later, 
CoKln was again ui Luck¬ 
now. To his utter surprise, 
he found the G>mkhan-i 
man waiting for him. Tw o 
da\s later, they weie play¬ 
ing the army team m the 
lelurn match and Colvin 
must have to help them 
He would not accept any 
excuse and poor Colvm had 
to accept the invitation once 
again. 

On the day of the match 
he was putting! on his cri- 
I'ket boots when Rakhohari 
came and as usual, stood 
respectfully before . him. 
The Agent knew his mind. 
He looked around hard and 
roared, "gll right, you get 
me. Bring those damned 
things of yovtrs. .Car»e 
you.” 

, "Mahatfeerjra Sir',” 
Eakhdhwl boeWi4 ha the 
air. ‘ 

The gHBiy team ■wef* out 

I 

Un 
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for ISO leaving just two 
hours for the Gymkhana to 
bat and win if they could. 
The Gym openers v ere 
padding up when Cohin 
quietly called the faptain 
“.lolly, I suggest, I \vill 
open with that Knc-on 
fellow Toker will plav 
one down and that tall 
chap, w ha^’s his name, after 
him. If needs be. vou or 
that other opener may come 
then. Agiee*”’ 

“It is n?ky Sir,’’ the cap¬ 
tain hesitated. “If the 
order falls—’’ 

“Hang it We must have 
to go for runs and wm. 
And leave that quicky to 
me.” He opened and the 
match was won with ten 
minutes to spare, Colvin 
not out 110 . The last ball 
was ^Ull in the ait when 
the yelling Gymkhana fans 
rushed to tjhe ground and, 
■beftirle ^olyin could protest 
or estfgpe, raised him on 
‘ theh* shouldets and carried 
him rcsund the ground. 
Whgtt Was finally dutn'p- 
ed in the ‘dressing room 
With rndn the hat lost 
and one bdof gone, be was 
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“Up went the limp's finger.” 

not sure if all hi.s limbs 
were still with him. Onlv 
then that he came to know 
mat It was the first time In 
twehe years that the 
Gvmkhana had won the 
match against the army 
team and his was the first 
G^ in centurv against them 
in living memory. 

In the evening in his 
«aloou, Colvm filled two 
tall glasses and called, 

’ Ma Kali Baboo, where are 
you Rakhohari shivei - 
ed before the vintage 
“Take it,” Colvin offered 
him a glass 

"I am a Brahmin Sir 
and my fourteen generation® 
will fall In hell,” pleaded 
he 

“Take ft," roared Colvin, 
“and take this also.” He 
took out two hundred- 
rupee notes from his 
wallet, “One 1 ? for 
you and the other 
for that monkey god of 
yours, w'hat’s hfs name ? 
And if you breathe of your 
legwater to anybody, you 
Will get a sack in no time ” 
' Rakhohari beat hia 
"tongue oncte again and 
iwwed in the aif. "It is 

2r 


Jfahaveerj’i’s Sir” he said 
respectfully 

Once Colvin was return¬ 
ing from a tour and hia 
train stopped at a big tunc- 
tion station. He had no 
programme for that parti¬ 
cular station but, all the 
same, he got down and 
went straight to the rail¬ 
way inspectors’ rest room. 
The dirty linens and pillows 
an(i bug-mfesteri sagging 
rots were revolting to him. 
“Who is responsible for 
thi®’”' he asked tho$fe pre¬ 
sent Kobodv ventured a 
I'eplv “1 want the man 
responsible to stay In this 
room as it is for three davs 
and nights It does not 
matter, even if he he one 
of the chiefs” The room 
was cleaned and cots re¬ 
placed w'ithin half an hour. 

On another occasion, the 
train in which his saloon 
waa attached stopped for 
crossing at a small wayside 
station near Howrah It 
was early morning and Col¬ 
vin with nothing to do, got 
down and strolled towards 
the small station master’s 
office, where to his surprise, 
he found a girl, who might 
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be hardly flixteeii, wf>rking. 
A womart '?iiition masier! 
was ptiz/lcd 

“Fioni tlif nUo miU. I 
sn 11 ]lose’ 'etui the ?lrl as 
soon as she saw him. 
“Youi Amiiha 8abu came 
hole last evening and I 
}id\p alleadv told him, >ou 
vvill get len wagons hv to- 
moiiow ot dav after and 
the test within the week¬ 
end ’ She evidonilv look 
Coll in to l>e one ot the 
},nhth< of the nearby Jute 
unit whifh was linked 
•with tlie !^lallon by a sid- 
irig line 

‘ “Thank vou. But how is 
It that \ou are working as 
a station master’” 

‘ “Uhaf? the altoTnalive’ 
lathet has got the cursed 
mali’ia for the last thiee 
mniitlis and has now been 
lediKed to a skeleton 
The demon of thi« disease 
has alreadv gorged niv 
mo'her at this veiv place 
and now it k lii.« tuin” the 
clil was 111 rearo "And 
do von know’ she said 
while leplvmc to a ,\Ioise 
message, "my father has 
made so manv applleations 
for Transfer In anv station 
ftoni heie and even for a 
leave if that was not jms- 
sihle But the cursed 
office bosses, far from 
granting it, do not even 
care Iq rpplv ot send a 
relief It i* ha id life in 
the railway ’* 

“That’^ t.Ki b.id. But 
liow do vnu do this job?" 

" That’s V erv easy, 
Taihcr taught me every- 
ihmc and I do them with 
ihe help of Rarptahal, oui 
signalman See. there he 
goes for lowei Ing the signal 
foi the d'tlqnn to pass 

inioiigii '• 

"Good \oii sie a veiw 
ntu girl What 1? the 
jwme oi \our father'f'' 


com 0m mw; 


Cdlvlft asked quite inno* 
ceniiy 

'He is Panettanah Beuer-i 
,lce Wliy, all mtn your ' 
Julo mill know nie 

quite well. I am ^rraltya," 

It was the ifeih* day 
atternoon aqd i^andhya 
w'as $tlH v\'orkihg in the 
oftite The Up local train 
flow Hoivtah bad just 
stopped when '^bom a 
dozen men enteied the 
office “Where ta the 
station master”, at-kecl 
their leader, a sahip. 

Sdndh>a got afraid "He 
lias severe attack trom 
malaria and is now m his 
quai lers ” 

"\\ e know' He i? to be 
lennivet! to the ijilvvav 
ho^futal in Calculta Imnic- 
clialel> Heie is Plasanio 
Babu his lelief You aif 
his daughtci, I bellevo 
loti nwv staj In \onr 
qnaitois Thn \vodhva 
I’ai'-.ul has vonio nine 
spei )all> to look after voui 
saletv He will also take 
vou to the liosiu'al evoiv- 
day -o that vou (an see 
\oiir father \nd after 
he has recoveied, he has 
been transfeiicd to a 
healthv station You ought 
not to have complained to 
the Agent dtiect Your 
father ronld have w’litten 
to me peisonallv in conh- 
dence” he said in an injui- 
ed tone. 

“Mv goodness I have 
not I do not even know 
vout Agent or you either” 

“All light, all light. No 
offence jiloasc Where 
jour father’ We shall 
take him to Calcutta by 
the down It am w'hich is 
due anv moment now." 

"But you carft. He is 
vpty weak and can’t 
move ” 

'‘Don’^ worry. W« have 
hi ought everything., the 
Doctor aiitl the stretcher 


'{Mid all 'Sist are 
facing aui^nsjon unless 
l^e IS .a^aj^ted |n the 
hoealtal ►suiodowu 

today,” Paj^auaii pabu 
was taken to Hie hdspltai 
and afi0r about g month, 
he was transteited: ,«i a 

healthy station in fejhir. 

Here Is another tatqnfcsr- 
mg atory about Colvin. It 
wa.s a Sunday morning and 
Madfiusudan, his head 
gardener in the bungalow 
met him with a shmmg 
copper plate contammg a 
cocoanut, a few betel leaves 
and nuts, sandal i^ste and 
a rupee com. we howled 
resiiectfullv, made a neat 
sandal nairk on Colvin’s 
hodv, muttered something 
lUitl pies(>nled the plate tn 
him Colvin was puz/lPd 
wlicn sonipone cxplaintHl 
thdi iie\i hiidav, Madhu’s 
ilauyhter w'a»> being rnar- 
lU'd and he ha-, come to 
iiiv it(' his l/titm sahit) a'- 
the most aucusf gup^t on 
his suif Colvin wa.s im- 
raenselv ])ieasp(l and pro¬ 
mised fmthwith to attend 
tho (premonv Bv the 
evening however aS was 
h’s habit, he foigot eveij- 
thmg 

On Cl idav ev'enmg, 
Colvins* as usual, were 
relaxing over beer when 
llieu* attention was diaw’n 
to a .senes qf shouts from 
then outhouse. In tact, 
It was going on for some¬ 
time and gradually it 
turned to an upioar when 
thev derided to investigate. 
It was man lage of Madhu'S 
daughter all right but the 
gardener weraed to be in 
gt eat danger 'Tl-w su^jjftn 
appearance of a pair of 
mhtb$ stopped the noise 
for a while and w|^ 
Colvin asked/, the hearest 
man preseivt s^ut the 
cause, twenty men v^taa 
forwaid Simultaneously for 
a reply. What t^wwta^ired 
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from them ^Tadhu \\a? 

not only a rogvie hut tlie 
niOiT notonoiK rrook on 
eaith. He }>rumi«ed to 
rupees fi\e liundml 

dowi)' to the hude- 
2 loom = pdiiv imt were 
now only two 

hundred 

w ith tears 

in his eyes, was 

lull of apologies and, in 
tact, \\a> falling at every- 
bodv^ h'et. Yes. he did 
rigiee to pav rupees five 
hundreil and plfiiuied u, 
raise this amount by pawn¬ 
ing his Milage property. 
But the moitey lender whe 
promised to pay this 
amopiit fis^serted" liim In 
the last’ n^ometit, and 
Vadhn voold collect only 
twt> hundred and that toe 
M so e^fsrbHant rate 
In tet'aw.’ \H,0' hl^wevec, 
ready to^ hahdhote 

v 1 * 


for the temainlng amount 
at w'hatever interc'st the 
gloom’s party would de¬ 
mand hut nothing w'ould 
satisfy them escejit the 
whole amount and ihev 
thieatened to take awav 
the bridegroom unless the 
money was paid forthwith 
He started crying lucon- 
soiablv, 

Colvin understood the 
siuiatlon and called for the 
leader of the bndegrooni's 
pu'irty A stocky man with 
-•Inewd face stood before 
nm and «aid that he was 
he t.tthei of the bHde- 
'looni, 

“Look here, I ran pav 
this rupees three hundred. 
After all, Madhu is ojy 
man. But why shall I’ 
Inftead. I wifi come to a 
batgain with you. How ohj 
8 t>d edut 5 «fed Is j^ur son ? 
Hfe looks Just a br^.’* 

"He is twenty end has 
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passed the matriculation 
examination last \eaj — 
the first fn my family”, the 
lather said p r o u d 1 .v- 
‘^^adhu Is fortunate to get 
•in educated ison-m-law 
lust for a song Elsewheie, 
I could have easily got 
lupecs one thousand, but 
like g fool, I believed in bus 
«ood nature and now the 
nook ha.s paid me nicely” 
“Is yOur son employed’^” 
■'No Sahib, not \et But 
he IS a matnrulate and 
must get a job sooner or 
later ” 

“Suppose 1 offer one to 
him if he meets me next 
week’' And it will be a 
good lOb. But then you 
must have to forego this 
three hundred rupees,’* 

The man's eyes grew big. 
He llrketi his Ups,* “.Sahib, 
you mean &erIouj?ly'/’' 
“fertairUy," 

**1 agree Sir. Jagu will 
ANNUAL lari 



Gom 


•\4, 


see you here In * week's 
time.” 

Colvin was leaving when 
another man approached 
and vihlspeied something 
to the father of the brlde- 
gioom The latter said 
Immediately, “there Is a 
problem seihtb. The Other 
eon of mine, the elder one, 
is also unemployed. He 
read up to second class. If 
the younger gets a joh, 
naturally, he will be very 
much embarrassed You 
understand the difficulty 
snhih”. he pleaded wring¬ 
ing his hands. 

' Colvin looked hard and 
cursed “All right, they 
both will get jobs. But 
return all the money you 


have taken from 
immediately." 



K-HORE 


There is mm more hitef*' 
eating story about Colvin 
before I close. He went 
to inspect LiUooah Work¬ 
shops. It was luni;^ time 
and he was coming out of 
the sheds when somebody 
drew his attention, "Hoozur 
Sohtb”. 

Colvin stopped He was 
an old bearded Muslim A 
dozen men rushed for¬ 
ward to prevent him from 
coming near the Agent He 
stopped them He vaguely 
remembered to have seen 
him standing by the road¬ 
side in the morning when 
he came to the workshop 
He mtist have waited all 
the time in hot June sun 
to see him. 


r 

Madhu caught hki. %lnn|e 
y?ha$ fs trouble with 
this ffiga? It It tru^ what 
he saya?^' 



"Yes’” asked Colvin 
What the old man said, 
he was a peon and retired 
from the railway a year 
ago after 32 years’ service 
But neither his provident 
fund nor the gratuity had 
been paid to him yet For 
the last SIX months he was 
being asked to come on 
every alteinate day but 
the payment was always 
being deferred under one 
pretext or the other He 
appealed to the Snhth 
Hoozttrs but nothing hap¬ 
pened In dlspair, twice 
he ventured to see the 
Agent sahib in, Calcutta 
but his courage failed 
before his office and when 
he tried his bungalow, the 
gateman would not let him 
in. Ohly after a fortnight, 
his grand daughter was to 
be given In marriage and 
he had no money, not even 
a paisa. 

“You come with me", 
Colvin retraced his steps 
to the woritshpp.^ 

The workshop chief was 
Just leaving when Colvin 


The chlisf tdlnked. *T 
do not exactly know the 
case &tr and I musl have 
to enquire. If nd’ comes 
some othen days, say uay 
after tomorrow-.-’' 

"Tut tut man. He is 
coming every day-after- 
tomorrow for the last six 
months. Call vour pei sov 
nel fellow. Let’s see where 
case stands." 

The workshop personnel 
chief's face grew pale as 
he stood before the Agent. 

"Look here”, said Colvin 
softly, 1 am going to lunch 
and will come back here 
exactly at 2-30 p m. What 
I suggest, he must be paid 
then, on this spot and in 
full. How many months’ 
oav as gratuity he owes to 
the railway?” 


“Sixteen months Sir 
with 32 years service” said 
the personnel chiet. 

"Make it twenty. After 
all, he has been coming 
here for the last six 
months ” 

“But Sir, according to 
rules—” ventured the 
workshop chief. 

"That I will discuss with 
YOU later someother days. 
You can always pay him 
under the Agent’s special 
powers, Cah’t you? And 
Winnie, pay him fWe 
lupees now from your 
pocket. He needs 
veyance and cost of his 
meals. So 2 30 "isp. then. 
Colvin left thA c^ftce 
lunch. 

The man was paM to 
tlmd uhd h# Ifcft showei^g 
choicest of AUah 

on him. 
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The need for beauty for 
the community 


Prof. 0. C. GANGOLY 


® tTRTMG the war, ' 
(UK? fi'equently had 
10 lace the embar- 
va.>siiji' question put by 
overseas bevvicemen — 
especially the AitJorican t 
“Have the citizens of Cal¬ 
cutta pfhen to the cilv i's 
public. Art (ndlerv '^iL 
t he cUvzcns ot the Cniied 
S ta'tcs'a city Will'oul .a n 
Art ualVery is an unrhihk- 

ahlfe pTO p aS TTtm r: - wtltrn 

tlfcv nlVin a ibwU— 
suit \\)th the three rssen- 
rnris ol citizenship — a 
T oivn Hail, F PuhllrTr 
hVary ahri an Art nailery. 

—Even the industrial town 
of Knelaud po'-sess intmici- 
pa! Art Galleries, as in 
Manchester, Leeds and 
Liverpool, which can boast 
of some of the finest collec¬ 
tions of Art, in manv of it-- 
phases, Allhonph India has 
hecn depleted of many of 
it.s finest art treasures-— 
through a continuous exo¬ 
dus of some of her finest 
masterpieces—-enough still 
remains in the private 
rollectiona in India-^-valu- 
able works of beauty— 
which should find their 
way to our municipal and 
public galleries, if and. 
when we have thern. True, 
there are nutnerou’^ bfficial 
)TLU?eum« in the different 
states, but they are Father 
storehouses of archaeologi¬ 
cal itpecimens. where all 
manner .of finds are ga- 
fh#wd together fof eon- 
Pbrvatlod, , ifeneraUy in 
crowded • ilMi|dtt*d 

>* ' 


rooms with little or no 
facilities for an adequate 
or effective display on a 
selective basis. They gene¬ 
rally play no part in 
artistic education of people 
or in communal enjoyment 
of aesthetic pleasure— 
which is the twin-brother 
of religious rapture and 
spiriiual edification. Most 
of our official collection', 
with some rare exceptions, 
are invariably the grim 
■sepulchres of archaeologi¬ 
cal mummies buried under 
du'l and forgotten, desett- 
cd hv teacher and scarcelv 
\ isiicd by scholars in 
search of enlightenment 

^Tost of the masterpieces 
ot Indian Art were created 
active Instruments of 
•spintuai culture—as aids 
to meditation, as .supports 
of spiritual seances idhi-O' 
zainhonn), as means of 
ae«theijc contemplation— 
beauty being the quickest 
way to divinity They have 
not lost their uses nor their 
universal appeal—as finest 
aesthetic expression' of the 
hitman mind in highest 
summits of .spiritual 
exultation. 

Unfortunate^, our great 
spiritual positesskms have 
not been mobilized for the 
use of the community and 
for the education Of the 
masses, and no vital link 
has bean eatahlished be¬ 
tween the maaterptftc^ 
art and the programme.^ of 
our education. They have 
• m place either In the 


plans fpr Basic Education 
or m the grandiloquent 
dreams of the Sargent 
Scheme. It must be known 
to all that art occupies an 
important flank in the 
“cultural offensive” of the 
Soviet educational plan. 
I’he cuniculutn ot ihe first 
cycle of the .schoo' of the 
second grade has a com¬ 
pulsory time-table, which 
in addition to language and 
literature, mathematics, 
seography, gymnastics etc., 
include .'ix hours for 
“drawing and painting” 
snd five hours for 
singing and music fHans 
and He-'-sen : FJucMionnl 
Policy In Soviet Htmia). 
But apart from the facili¬ 
ties for art education given 
in school curriculum, the 
public galleries ofler valu¬ 
able means for mas.s edu¬ 
cation. And in this con¬ 
nection, the influence of 
Rabindranath is of great 
inlere't and significance. _ 
In the coursie of a remark¬ 
able scries of letters 
recording Ills impression of 
educational activities of 
the Soviet Republic 
(Letters From Pvssifi), 
7 'agore has thus rommen- 
terl on the topic; " I am 
sure YOU will be interested 
in the report of how 
Museums of Art function 
here. In the city of Mos¬ 
cow th< re i.s a famoue 
collecUot. of pictures 
known as Trelyakov 
gallery. 

Between 1938 and 192P, 

' AiSiiruAt iwi 
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THE NEElD EOfft MiXtVft ^0^; 'fJ®K 


In th^ course of a year, 
about thiop lacs of vlsitois 
hri\e (oine to see the pic¬ 
ture's It has been im* 
possible to find room for 
the ctowd of visuots 
aiiMous 1o comp tr «-cp the 
ptctiues To rc!?iilate 
nowds on holiday-, it has 
become neccssaiv to leKt— 
ter pievious appluafions 
for stub Ai-its Before the 
e<!tahlishrnfnt of the So\iet 
Goieinnicnt in 1017 \isi- 
tois to this galleiv came 
ftom the monied, educa¬ 
ted and the i expectable 
ela-'se's—the section of the 
people whom thev call 
bnuigeoisie Nou the vi<!i- 
lois ate Innumerable la- 
boiuine cla'sses, sueh as 
masons, mechanic«, 

m Of CIS, tailnjs and -o on, 
and al'so *>0x101 soldiers, 
military captains students 
and the agrKultuial 

classes ’’ 

The Poet ixric-> c'li to 
ob«ptxp" “Tt IS nece&sarv 
to aiouse in them, gradu¬ 
ally, a consciousness for 
alt F'or tvios hise them. 
If IS impossible to appre¬ 
hend the seciets ot picto 
rial art at fiist sight They 
■wonder about gazing list¬ 
lessly on the stretches of 
walls and then powers of 
apprehension lose their 
wax F’or this leasou, 
docents haxe been pinxtd- 
eo in almost all museums 
These docents aie lecniit- 
ed fiom the educational 
section of (he mmseuras or 
from named' scientific 
hands m the depaitments 
of the State The x isitors 
get (heir sen ices fiee The 
docents shou'd be careful 
that the xisitors do not 
lun axxav with the fallacy 
—that to know only the 
contents and subject mat- 
teis of pictures Is all that 
‘seeing’ pictures means . . 
As T haxe staled in ray 
prexious letter, that they 
have sta,rtied strenuous 
campaigns to make the 


whole century alive in 
ptlength and power, at a 
reckless speed, through In- 
icnslx e agnguUural and 
machine - power otganiza- 
turns, this IS an out and out 
pjactical jscherae. This 
represents a auprerae effort 
to attain absolute econdmlc 
independence challenging 
the competition and rivalry 
of other and more piosper- 
ous nations. 

‘ In our country when- 
exer there Is anx talk of 
Hifh tompiehensix’e politi¬ 
cal eflnrt«, w'e begin to say 
that in order to feed the 
led flame into one supieme 
c onflagration all other 
lamps in all other depait- 
nicnts of life must be put 
out, otheiwi'xe distractions 
may discount the xalues of 
out xxoik Fspeciallv, the 
culture of the fine arts is 
the eneinx' of all manneis 
stoic lesolutions In 
Older to strengthen the 
national character a hard 
and strenuous progiamme 
of acrobatics Is essential 
The Vrna of Sarasxvatl if 
It has to be sax’ed fiom 
banishment 01 extinction, 
can only be utilized as a 
legiilation Inthi, but not 
otherwise One can onlv 
lealize the holloxvness of 
these false heroics, xvhen 
one comes to Russia Heie 
we come acro=s elaborate 
artangements—to train the 
minds ctf those laboureis. 
Intended to function as effi¬ 
cient operatives m com 
ptehensix'c schemes of fat 
tones and machineries, to 
approach ‘with educated 
sense the spiritual flavours, 
tire ro^rt-values of pictures 
They have realized that 
those who are not senaithe 
to .spiritual flavout's tire 
barbarous savages, and 
savages notwithstaudittg 
their sturdy exteriors, are 
actually feeble in spirit ” 

There was a time when 
Art was a vital factor of 
life—in all classes of the 


coftittiunity—1ft India ift- 
cludtng so-called kiwer 
strata of society. The folk- 
art of India was built up 
and kept alive by the so- 
called uncultuted and iilite- 
taie population through 
xduous kinds of religious 
ceremonies and rituals. 

And ■scholars suspect that 
ilie claxsic art of India is 
only a refined phase of the 
pi imit h e aboi iglnal form 
of early Indian Art which 
ha's been practised by the 
uneducated and the poor, 
bv the loxv and the down¬ 
trodden But the disturbed 
ha.s taken awav from Indian 
life the opportunity which 
existed to culttx'ate beauty 
as a dynamic insiuments 
for a spiritual cultuie 
w'hfch xvas a common pto- 
peity of the high and the 
loxv, of the luh and the 
poor. Art has noxx ceased 
to be a X oinmou sustenance 
of social and communal 
life—the food that fulfilled 
man’s innate opiiitual hun- 
ge'' Klabotate plans are 
on foot to eradicate poxertv 
fiom Indian life-—to help 
build up a new social 
xtiuctuie—to provide for 
the economic needs of the 
famished millions of a dj- 
ing race All co-operation 
to our leaders who have 
set themseUes this gigan¬ 
tic and onerous task which 
demands the co-operation, 
of all classes of people for a 
syieedv fulfilment. Butm an 
cannot live hv bread alone. 
Art p rovidea rhe neces- 
b uttei for ^life The 
s piritual iiunger is o f grea-* 
ter cor isequwee t^^ the 
Ph ysical craylftg '"fdtf food. 
And it is Alt that caters 
for the heeti oir all mapjsMsr 
of a tri l i y"imW^3 Hstence. 

t he ittattal needs. I t is the 
" ithjr'need,: for 

mw. . spljmaiUv and 
di^ 
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TNBtA. Is a aptettdid coun habitats and there is nn irientls pic^ent an ex- 
* try for bird-^atfehinp more beautiful spectacle i)i celleni maietiai tor bhed- 

On* tan feel intenie anc nature than this delightful mg the secrets of hf* in 

sheer delight In watchin;- pursuit, tt is really \erv the wild, w-hile snaring, 

bkdB 111 their natural rewarding, for our feather* fluttering, flapping or 
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darting through the 
hu.ehe', arc'ompanied by 
a choru.;: Ill song, call and 
chatter. 

Of the 30,000 different 
.«pecie.s of birds Lliat inha¬ 
bit the eailh, about 2300 
are found in India. 
Variety of phv’.sical fea¬ 
tures of a country makes 
for a vstiet.y iji it.« avian 
iahabitanhs. 

India owes ]>alf r>f its 
charm for foreigners to tfs 
magnificent flora and 
fauna, the fauna bemu 
mo.st .striking. Hundreds 
of birds attract attention 
i)\’ their very varied plutn- 
ace and nielodlou.s songs. 
'Phev are very pretiv. Tl 
i' diflicult to aay which i-s 
the most handsome. Per¬ 
haps it i.s the Fa1r>' Blue 
Bird—a M>-na-si7:ed perch¬ 


ing bird with strong bill 
and in hLs coat nf bluish 
black, overlaid with patches 
of the riche.st cobalt blub. 
He lives with h!s plain. 
tdui.sh green wife in thb 
rain tore.sts of India. This 
bird Is generally found in 
small parlie,!; feeding on 
fruits and in.secltsi. Or it 
may l)e Koklas — Gi'een 
Pigeons — resplendent in 
their robe of yellowr^h 
green, breasts tinted with 
pink. Their plumage met 
pe.s so well on the foliage 
that it is diflicult to sw 
them, This bird is found in 
Kashmir and Is also com¬ 
mon at other hill stations 
The jungle rock with 
his red wattles, golden 
hackles and sickle-shaped 
metallic tail is also a 
l'"'antv. Perhaijs the pride 


of place should go to the 
Peacock; <— the National 
Bird of India as well as 
Burma — magnificent in 
hi.s gorgeous, ocellale fea¬ 
thers. Kven higher than 
ttoltles and lords of the 
bird-land. His Royal High- 
iK'.ss Prince Peacock is roy¬ 
ally himself, The monarch 
of the grove, he Is second 
only to the Enipei'or of the 
Skies—His Imperial Maje- 
'■ty King Eagle. He belongs 
to the small circle of 
prini i'lv order among birds 
which Includes Birds of 
Paradise, Dhanesh and cer¬ 
tain Pheasants, By his 
licaring, deportment and 
gtdt it is cas.v to see, how 
kingly and blue-blootlcd he 
i.s. Above all, he i.s one of 
the few birds having a tru¬ 
ly regal ctwn. 

In the plain.s, the Indian 
Roller, that familiar bird 
of telegraph wire.s, clad in 
blue and rufoius brown is 
handsome and his wife is 
a pretty as himself. So are 
the tiny Honey-suckers or 
Sunbirds which glisten and 
gleam in sunsshine as thc\' 
hover lieforc a blossom for 
it.s nectar. These are the 
males. Their wives are 
very ordinary-looking. 

Thiforlunately, 111/= pretty 
birds are not neces.sarily 
good singers. A notable 
e.sception i.s the Shyama, a 
bird of deep fowst glades 
and bamboo covered rav- 
inc.s. He is attractively 
cloaked in black and chest¬ 
nut and has a longush, 
black-and-white tail. He 
enjo.vs the reputation of be¬ 
ing our finest songster. Not 
prettv at all. in his plain 
brown back and spotted, 
while underparts, is the 
Babbler, which fills his for¬ 
est home with the nwlody 
of his exquisite song. 

The most striking of all 
the bird notes in the fof'eat 
is that of the Malabar 
Whistling Thrush which 
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C lierrful < onirihulor'. o| |fw song^ to thf. avian 
(Hi Ilf Sira in sprh’g da\s- SliiJtria ahovc and Blue* 

hradrd itiair Thrush hrlow. 


hsi n nunbling, .almost 
human whistle. This ha.s 
earned for him the name.s 
of the “Whistling School¬ 
boy’’ and the “Drunken 
Sailor.” He Is blue-black 
and about half as bis as a 
crow and feeds usually by 
the side of mountain tor¬ 
rents. 

The Bush Lark, a small 
brown bird of open wa.ste- 
lands. is also a delightful 
performer. I observed one 
in the Ka.shmir Valley. He 
was a tiny speck again.st 
the blue sky. .singing in 
full-throated melody, .soar¬ 
ing higher and higher a.s he 
sang. He worked hjm.'-'eif 
into .such a fe\erish pitch 
of excitement that f 
thought his litflp body 
would burst the next, 
moment. \]1 at once, the 
music stopped and the bird 
dropped like a stone and 
landed a few feet ahead of 
me. 

It has always been the 
privilege of poets, not 
merely of naturalists, to tell 
people about the champion 
singers in the bird world, 
of their country. The .song- 
bird.s of India, favourite In 
the poets ate the BuJbul, 
Parakeet, the Myna, the 
Dove, the Koel. the 
Papeeha. the common 
Haw’k Cuckoo and the 
Oriole, 

Some of these, eurh as 
the Bulbul de.scribecl in 
north Indian Lyrics and 
the Parakeet and Myna 
featured in .southern Jitr- 
rature, have had the sweet¬ 
ness of their voice,s extol¬ 
led in classical poetry. The 
Dove seems to belong to 
more modern time.s, espe¬ 
cially to cinema love song.'*' 
The Oriole is celebrated u 
Arigio-Ihdian verse, r Be. 
aides these, two pf cur 
finest sopflslerit, the Lsrk 
and the Shjrama, hgve also 

mHOUSPHAN, ^AUDARO 


IxTH mentioned by our 
poets 

The happy chirrup of th/-' 
Bulbuls, inviting the world 
at large to “drink-up." 
“quick-a-drink” is familiar 
in all bird lovers and the 
sweetness of its voice ha.s 
been extolled by poets in 
ver.se and song, Bcautilul 
note.? of diverse musical in¬ 
struments come from that 
little throat and writers 
rave about its songs. 

The bird most beloved of 
uir poets is the Kool. 
Naturally, the Umitaliou.* 
d' the avi-faUna. of anv 
-ountry hgve shaped poeti¬ 
cal notice of its song-birds 
but there is little doubt a.s 
to which is the most sung 
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bird in creation. Xo, it fs 
not the Nightingale, it i* 
not the Bulbul nor the 
Lark nor the Cuckoo. Un- 
qup.stionably it is the Koel, 
Perhaps thoie are more re¬ 
ferences to this bird in the 
va.st and varied literatim*! 
of our (Ountry than to 
other bilxl.s put together! 

In Hindi and the langu¬ 
ages of the north, in 
Marathi and the tongues of 
middle India, in Tamil and 
iv-lugu and other .southern, 
languages, in classical 
poetry, in di-ama, in folk- 
song,s, even in the filjn- 
.snngs of today, there is nO 
bird that, has achieved any¬ 
thing like comparable men¬ 
tion, Even Anglo-Indian 
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‘■wrse is, occasionally, ins¬ 
pired by this bird of love. 

Tho common Myna — a 
familiar champion singer— 
is a cheerful companion o) 
man and an admirabi'- 
mimic. A strictly resident 
species it is very popular 
throughout India and Cey¬ 
lon and is high on the list 
of our cage birds and as an 
export earner. 

This bird is intelligent, 
and many legends credit it 
■with a unique facility for 
learning the human langu¬ 
age. Perhaps the first 
.sound at dawn to greet the 
ears of the suburban dwel¬ 
ler is the song of the Myna, 
lake the English starting, 
the Myna’s repertoire in¬ 
cludes all the shriller farm- 
j^ard noises, in the middle 
of which he may unexpec¬ 
tedly produce some re¬ 
markably sweet and clear 
notes. Many ornithologists 
believe that the last notes 
are the stmins of a love 
serenade, uttered invariab¬ 
ly in the presence of the 
female bird. 

The Hill Myna is as good 


a mimic and talker as any 
other bird; perhaps it is tho 
best. These featheri^ 
friends have started contri¬ 
buting to the nation’s for¬ 
eign exchange earnings. In 
1068. about ROOD Hill 
Mynas from Orissa were 



Tlic Malabar V/liistliti|: 
Thrush. 


sold to overseas buyers 
Tlie most favoured Indian 
bird ki the foreign market 
is the red sparrow-like 
Muniii weighing less than 
an ounce. Second in line 
of preference with Amevi 
can buyers is reported to 
be the Indian Field Parrot 


—a brillUint i 

red Kook^ bUL. Mbat 
attractive, often sbld for aa 
much as E$.. 750 each In 
Europe, are the talking 
Parrots and Mynas. ■ 

There have been wonder 
i^Iynas that quoted songs 
from mwioiy, tune and all, 
after hearing them sung 
Just once. The ones in the 
Zoological Gardens In Cal¬ 
cutta, however, greOt you 
with only a curious in¬ 
quiry, Ke elol (Who' 
comes here?) as soon as 
you approach their enclo¬ 
sure. Perhaps they can 
talk more If trained metho¬ 
dically. It may be a rare 
entertainment for visitors 
to tlvj Zoological Gaidens, 
and a tourist attraction in 
to the bargain. 

The naturalists e.st!mate 
that we are losing une 
species of bii-d every year 
and there are about 78 
species which are on the 
verge of extinction. The 
Great Indian Bustard is in 
the greatest danger of be¬ 
coming extinct. This bird 
unfortunately lays only one 
egg, and the undulating 
grass-lands which It is 
fond of are being increas¬ 
ingly brought under the 
plough. 

For the spread of know¬ 
ledge of Our feathered 
friends, cultivating a lov® 
of nature, and preserving 
the fauna and flora of this 
land of green glors'. the Go¬ 
vernment has raised a 
number of sanctuaries in 
different parts of the coun¬ 
try and a few of them can 
claim to be the world’® 
loveliest natural resorts for 
birds where the tnlgraiOTy 
as well as the resident 
species H've In peace. 

One such is wrOss thb 
river Hlhand in the stmth* 
eastern comer of Mtrxapur 
district in Uttar ^radgsh. 
With the Introduction of 
the wild life preservatkai 
scheme in ld98, the area, 
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has b«en rehabilitated and 
has now a fair amount of 
aame and Is riph in bird 
life too. Peacock abounds 
in areas adjoining culiiva- 
t,i 9 n in company with the 
black and grey Partridges, 
The Hoopoe and the wood¬ 
pecker, the Green Pigeon 
and the Parakeets are fair¬ 
ly common. 

Near the Riband Lake, 
now the Govdnd Ballalt 
Pant Sagai countless water 
'birds have made thcii per¬ 
manent abode. They ar’e 
this, black and white both. 
Storks, Egrets. Herons, 
dacanas, Cranes. Cools, 
Dabchicks. Ducks. Water- 
fowls and Kingfishev.s Tlie 
lake is also ideal for fish¬ 
ing. 

The Rihand Lake is 
served by two motor roads, 
Mirzapur-Pipri Road and 
Hathinala-Dndhl Road, he- 


STlAKtisPL'ARt’S Sky LARK— ‘'I’HL Hf-RAID OF 
THE MORJV"—Rctiowiitd ion^sur siitec hi: is (he 
firxl to siiijj III the nioriiiiig. 

side* 3 number of forest .omforts for visitors. On 

road.s. In the heart of the Sagar 

jungle, there is a l'orc.■^t itself, the dam site, arc 
Itesl House at Halhina., comfortable bungalows 

which provides rcasonabl' commanding magnificent 

views of the dam, the blue 




HOOPQ£>—T/ic mate bird with food for ilic incabaUrtg 
female, ftyiitji tenvardg the nest, built into the hollow 
of a tree stump. 


lake diiJ 'udles.^' eN()an.scs 
of thick forest,^ which arc 
the real sources of life not 
njilv to rc.sidents and '.our- 
i.st.s but to a \a.sf v.-n-icty of 
wild life including our 
colourful bird.s. 

C. liana of Bharat pur In 
Rajasthan i.s easily acces- 
'-ihlc by load and rail, be¬ 
ing le.s.s than 120 km from 
Delhi and 20 km west of 
Agra If is an ideal show- 
place for nature-minded 
tourists and shooting- 
ground for sportsmen, since 
such a t’on,gregation of 
bu'ds is available at few 
plaee.s in the wodci. It en¬ 
joys a reputation as a win¬ 
ter rcsoi't for migratory 
bii’d.s and the resident 
sp'-Tic.s, 

No .sooner does the inoft- 
soon fill the ditches and 
low Iving arca.s than inasse.s 
of w'atcr birds begin to 
move in over long di.stunccs 
from liie surrounding 
cnutitry.sirlc. and the acen« 
is soon transformed luto 
one of bustling activip' 
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BIRD-WATCHING IN IND|A 


Thf birds lose no time in 
stakinp their claims for 
nesting sues. BniMinf* 
npeiations become intensi 
and there is a preal deal ol 
squabbling and noi.se ali 
round. Here one can en- 
jov a co.«mopolitan (.otnmu- 
nity of birds nesting .side 


hv side in the same tree. 
They are the painted 
Storks, open-billed stork- 
and black-necked stork «■ 
giev herons, white ibisej- 
'poon bills, darters, cormo- 
'ants of two spene.s anil 
'gipts of four, paddy birds 
and night herons, it is a 


I'onstant wonder to natura¬ 
lists to discover how the 
birds recognise their own 
nests and keep track of 
I heir young when they are 
big enough to wander 
about, how parents then 
irroynise their offspring 's 
imteed a mystery. 

In the reed beds one can 
also watch the purple moor¬ 
hen, the Indian moorhen, 
the whitc-bt easted water- 
hen and the little grebe 
pegging out territories for 
their nests 

■\Tv visit to thus mixed 
heiomv, last summer, 
A\hpn the Egrets loost m 
rompain in the evenings 
uhitening the tree lops at 
sunset—a g'cat spectacle 
111 natuic—was an cx'hilai- 
aling cxpeiiencp ne\er to 
he foigotten, here vas up- 
103 ', fonfusion, toricnt. 

nd no man might pass 
" ithout watching them. 

Bcwildeimcnt gave place 
'o wonric’i, wondci to lov. 
ic)\ to lapluie What lap- 
ture there was— iIt^ 'ighr 
,incl sound of many bml- 
'Ihe Molence of then dcs- 
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BimWATCHING IN INDIA 



'THE TAILOR IN ACTION"-7 he hny oltxr- 
grren Tailnr BiiH i\ semng the leaves foi 
viaktng a nest 


cent Is indescribable. They 
glide, they sweep, they sail, 
they dive, they plunge, they 
hlei'ally hurl themselves 
on to their noisy nests. To 
an observer it is an unfail¬ 
ing souroe of wonder how 
the birds manage to sort 
out their own nests in the 
welter of ceaseless jostling. 

Ghana is one of the big¬ 
gest sanctuaties in Asn 
spread over an area of 
twelve '•quarc miles 
* Chilka Lake is the big¬ 
gest lake in India The 
visitors approaching fiom 
Berhampur side can see the 
lake at Rambha which is 50 
km north of Berhampur 

Th'' best time to visit the 
lake IS the winter and the 
sptijig when a large nuni- 
ber of niigiatory buds and 
othei winter visitors come 
there Flamingoes and 
variety of ducks visit the 
place m masses Teah 
come in thousands. Bar 
headed gee-v’, common 
geese, Pin tails, the Cotton 
teals, Spoon-bills, the 
white-e>eci Pochards and 
the Shovellers visit the 
lake In great numbers and 
stay with resident species 
till March. The Govern¬ 
ment of Oiissa has cons 
tructed a Rest House a. 
Rambha for the tourists. 

The Karnala Sanctuai) 
established in October las 
veai, at the foot of Karnal. 
Fort on the Bombay-Go. 
Road abounds in bird Hff 
—about 140 species — and 
promises to be a paradist 
for bird watchers and oml 
thologists 

At the beginning of the 
monsoon. Paradise Flycat 
chers make their ap¬ 
pearance with their fairy 
like white streamers. Then 
come the Malabar Whistl¬ 
ing Thrushes followed by a 
variety of other species 
Among other favourites 
are the Drongo—known for 
their ability to imitate the 


call of other birds—and 
Heartspotted and Goldcn- 
uark Woodpeckers, 

During the migiatui' 
-«ason bom October to 
April the pa Item of biro 
life in the sanctuary 
changes the colourful 
migrants take over. The 
migrants include the Blue 
throat, Blackbird, Blue- 
headed Rock Thru'h, R«3- 
hreasted Flycatcher, A^y 
Minlvet, Blackheaded Cuo 
koo Shrike, Large CuckAo 
Shrike, Gi-^y Drongo, Ros\ 
Pastor. Giey headed Myna 
Rose Finch, Whit*- Wag 
ail, Giev Vaguii, Ttec 
Pipit, Indian Pipit, White 
we. Indian Pitta, Wiyneck 
Cuckoo, Common Hawk 
Cuckoo, Pied-crested Cue 
fcoo, Indian Rollar, Night 
lar, Falcon, Kestrel, Short- 
toed Eagle, White-eyed 
Buward, Marsher Harrier 
tnd Indian Shikra. 

The area of 4 5 sq. km. 
IS being given a fare lift to 
attiact tourists and others 
In the end, I may em¬ 
phasise that our bp-.T 
friends, and almost our 


onlv fiiends in nature, are 
the buds, because they do 
tor us what all our Insecti- 
I idcs and gadgets can 
never do well—^keep 
down (he in multitudes 
which otherwise would 
'•(atVP u-, out But man 
often thinks he can do 
bptter, and so his potenc 
insecticides sometimes kill 
his feathered friends along 
vith the enerrv 

Obviously we cannot do 
vithout birds, even If w'e 
egard them only as field 
md garden “policemen ” 
That is where education 
comes in. We have gradu- 
vdly to persuade » ^ryone. 
from school boys i silly 
old men with sho uns, 
that a live bird la m< in¬ 
teresting than a dem one, 
and that there is moi fun 
watching and photog.aph- 
mg buds In their natural 
habitats than in killing 
them nr lobbing a*era of 
their nects So let us en¬ 
joy our colourful kirds and 
f rops together in this land 
of gieen glory 
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Unresolved dilemma 

ANNADA SANKAR RAY 


^ESTE R N education 
was introduced into 
tljis coatitrw’fii'e geherij- 
tions ago. Political think¬ 
ing has b©?-n divided ever 
since. For one section of 
opinion the ideal has been 
the parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy of England and 
evolutionary change, step 
by step. The other halt 
has preferred the romantic 
French Revolutionary tra¬ 
dition with its blood¬ 
letting frenzy. 

Thoma.s Paine’s The Aqe 
of Rea.-;on reached tlie port 
of Calcutta not long after 
western education had 
begun its work. The booli. 
priced at He 1, sold for Rs 
.5 a ropy and quickly 
vanished from the mai'kei 
It was. at that time, con¬ 
sidered as levohitionarv a.-; 
the Thoughts of Mtio is to¬ 
day. Paine’s The Rights of 
Mav was also immensely 
popular. 

Derozio's pupils studied 
these books and taught 
them in their turn. Th-» 
w'orks of Voltaire, Hume. 
Locke and others were 
also read and taught. Thus, 
the political thcmght of 
Europe found acc-ess to th* 
Bengali mind and was a.ssi- 
duously cultivated- The 
fruit it bore was of both 
kinds but majorttj^ opinion 
favoured British parltomen- 
tary democracy. 

The early leaders of the 
Firench Revolution aiko 
favour^' |i constifiittori ot 
the English type Itt the 
beginning, a cortfeMtutVn 
ttetaihed the Institu¬ 
tion erf Trtonarchy but redite- 
ed the monarch to the titu¬ 


lar head of the state. The 
nobility was allowed to con¬ 
tinue its e.xlstence, side by 
■Side with the common peo¬ 
ple. They had no idea that 
the king would he behead¬ 
ed, landowners deprived oi 
their estate.s, the cTergv 
denied recognition and 
status. These develop¬ 
ments were forced by 
event.s. ,\nother set of 
riders came into^ower, 
third set took their place. 
That the French were not 
following the example of 
the British became verv 
plain. Their actions were 
inspired by their own 
thinkers, Voltaire, Diderot, 
I’ou.sseau and others. It 
was at this jxiint that the 
rising of the people took on 
a revolutionary character. 

Revolutionary - minded 
young men in Bengal f»p- 
came deeply involved with 
French thought. They f.“lt 
an affinity for It That was 
intimate ami keen. They 
thoroughly mastered re- 
vokitionai-y theory hut 
they did not hav." a revo¬ 
lutionary programme. 
Meanwhile those in favour 
<>f parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy Inaugurated a move¬ 
ment to establish the rule of 
la’w, guarantee civil’'liber¬ 
ties, and .set up municipal 
institutions In which ' the 
;ruler.s and the ruled omild 
work together for the good 
of the community. • * 
Revolutionary . thought 
contlhued to be inactive 
for a long time, hampered 
by the lack of a programme 
It: did not play an , active 
or effective role i'h Ih^ 
fjepoy Mutiny, although 
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shortly before the Mutiny 
look place two young 
Bengali stud*ents wrote a 
story in their college maga¬ 
zine' which described an 
urnied uprising. The 
■Story was entirely fictitious 
and purely anti-British in 
tone. There was no men¬ 
tion of social change in It, 

The abolition of heredi¬ 
tary privilege and tlte 
breaking down of the class 
system were the two major 
object ive.s of the French 
Revolution. There were 
to be no Brahmins, no 
t'ai.syas, no Kshatriyas. no 
aristocracts, no clergv', no 
houi'geosie. When the 
French Revolution took 
place the bourgeoisie was 
less influential than either 
the aristocracy or the 
clergy. .Another revoUi- 
tion. known as the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, had to 
come before the bourgeoisie 
was firmfy e.stablished and 
became powei ful. In our 
country there was no indi¬ 
cation whatsoever in the 
nineteenth century that an 
Industrial Revolution was 
impending, Our revolu- 
tionar}'- thinking was not 
anil-bourgeoisie. It wa* 
directed against the aristo- 
.cracy -and the clergy. 

Brahmin ipembers of the 
Bvahrao Samaj gave up the 
sacred thread of their own 
'flccord and refused to em¬ 
brace celibacy siibaequent- 
Iv, remaining family men. 
Thi.s was very much of t 
revolutionary' gesture. It 
would hot have been pos8^ 
ide if the spirit of thfli 
French Revolution had not 
come to this country and 
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enterpd deeply into the 
minds and hearts of the 
people The Brahmins 
could noi have done it 
otherwise, nOr could thev 
have married ^udras It 
was aontrary u 'he accept 
ed practice. But when botli 
parties to a marnaee weie 
members of the Brahmo 
SamaJ the question of 
whether it was proper ot 
not did not trise. The 
Brahmo Samaj abolished 
caste distinctions It ma^ 
not be a mistake to trace 
this act of social defiance 
to the Influence of the 
French Revolutionary 
thinkers 

The Sudras rose to .1 
position of greater esteem 
In society than they had 
previously enjoyed. In 
France It had become tht 
custom to address even 
domestics by the respectful 
vous. In this countiv 
usage could not be changed 
to that extent but the farm 
liar tvi was gradually re 
placed by the formal fwm 
A Brahmin had the light tn 
bestow his blessing upon 
a Sudi’a even though the 
Sudra might be elderly and 
the Brahmin very young 
And no Brahmin thought 
it other than right for 
Sudra to bow to the ground 
before him and take the 
dust of his feet This atti¬ 
tude still lingers Whateve- 
change has come has been 
the result of the winds of 
geography blowing round 
the globe They are not 
the consequence of a plan¬ 
ned or systematic pro¬ 
gramme 

The Flench Revolution 
was accompanied bv th'* 
shedding of a great deal of 
blood To a buperfidal ob¬ 
server bloodshed might be 
mistaken for revolution it¬ 
self But that IS not the 
meaning of re\olutlon. 
Revolution means ^ tinn¬ 
ing of a wheel, the wheel 


of circumstance. The turn 
of the wheel is a revolution. 
Unless the wheel tum« 
there IS no 1 evolution 
Bloodshed by itself Is onl} 
bloodshed, man's primordb' 
iiood lust. The custom o' 
performing human sacri 
Ire in order to render fiehi 
ettile Is still extant amons 
ome tribal peoples, Civi- 
ised peoples also indulg‘ 
in human sacrifice fron 
rime to time, in the forn 
of war. Revolution may be 
only a primitive rite of thi* 
kind instead of a turn ot 
the wheel of circumstance 
To imagine that the kill¬ 
ing of iweniy to thirtv 
ihousand or twenty fi 
thirty lakhs of people can 
m any way change th'- 
manner m which crores ( 
people live Is a superst* 
tion It has no sclentif. 
basis This superstitious bt 
'<ef in the efficacy of bloot’ 
lied as the price of pre 
"'fes.s played a pait in th( 

' '1 ench Revolution. 

The leaders of tht 
French Revolution needed 
to have a state and control 
the state machinery in 
order to achieve their ob¬ 
jectives. They regarded 
the state as the agent 0^ 
social change. No social 
change can be brought 
about in the absenr.e of a 
state or state authority 
Few have the courage to 
make social changes of tbelr 
own accord and those who 
have, find their respective 
fields of action lestricted. 
The state authoiity, on the 
other hand, can institute 
wide-ranging and profound 
I hiinge bv the judicious use 
nl Its punittv’C powers Such 
(Inmges may ^ of a revo- 
lutionaiv character. 

'I’ll? state was not in our 
hands, nor was there any 
likelihood of It coming into 
nnr hands m the forseeable 
fiitiiie So our thinkers 
concentrated on trying to 


ascertain how much cotUd 
be done without gaining 
-'ontsol of the state. The 
irahmo Stmt} did not wait 
<>r the state to tidce the fnl* 
lative in Its efforts to 
boUsh caste among its 
lembers. Within its own 
phere It succeeded. The 
irahmo Samaj also estab- 
ished equal rights for men 
nd women. Among the 
Irahmos women were not 
livided Into devi* and 
'asis. There were of 
ourse ladies among the 
Irahmos who were entitl¬ 
'd to use the honorific 
levi by birth but there was 
lot a single das?. Brahmo 
women adopted the 
western custom of using 
'heir husband's surname. 
Phis was done, not to em- 
nhaslae the degree of their 
•vestemisatlon, but to ea- 
ablish equality among 
hemselves. 

To the advocates of par- 
lamentary democracy it 
was slowly becoming clear 
that, although state power 
was in the hands of the 
British, Indians should not 
be denied the rights of sub¬ 
jects. They should be em¬ 
powered to send their re¬ 
presentatives to the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and these 
representatives should be 
duly elected. The right to 
discuss freely matters of 
public interest should be 
theirs and they should have 
the right to Institute 
changes and criticise the 
budget. They should, in 
short, have all the rights of 
a parliamehtaty opposition. 
Their thinking thus came 
by degrees to depend upon 
the existence of tiw state 
and to centre around It 

Both of the two streams 
of thought flowed in the 
direction of a strong oen- 
tral power vested in the 
state, Many of the leaders 
of the Bmhrao Samaj were 
advocates of parliamentary 
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democracy. The concept 
vt'ae baeic to the Jndten 
National Congress at the 
time of its inception, it 
was felt that a gieat deal 
would have been gamed if 
something resembling par* 
liamentaiv deniociacy was 
established and the righ. 
to pass laws initiating need¬ 
ed changes given to ii'- 
mem tiers 

After the Niench Re\oUi 
tion took place veveia 
^diveise tiends of though' 
developed Syndicalists and 
Anaichists saw no need fo 
a state oiganisation Th 
task of revolution, accoul 
mg to them, was not t( 
fajituie hut to shatter th* 
stale The Maixists, on 
the othei hand comeded 
the impoitance of the exis 
tence ot a state vihile at thi 
same time declanng that it 
would wither awav 

Should Iheie be a stat.?' 
Tf a state was allowed to 
exist should some ooiitio) 
o\ei It not be ex“i vised 
Should theie not be cheds* 
and balances to pi event the 
dbus“ of ils pow'ei*. ’ 
Should there not be an 
cppositlon ” The attempt u 
answ'ei these questions dis 
dosed that the levolution 
aties’ own camp was spht 
into four groups Mnxist* 
the West Fuiopean wa\ of 
thinking accepted both the 
existence of the state and 
pai liamentai v democracv 
They considered thi 
aiiangement the best ot . 
bad bargain The noise o 
dictatorship did not In an\ 
wav attract or mislen' 
them. Neithei did thr 
working class, whose die 
tatorshlp was favoured 
like the idea of leadershl): 
by a single, individual oi 
small grou^, 

A Marxist revolution 
would never have taken 
place if history hjid not 
changed Jits course. Anv 
uprising Ireset^bling a re¬ 


volution that might have 
tjceurred would have been 
like the French Revolution, 
a revolution in which pii- 
\ate propel tv was not al- 
'ogether abolished Fai - 
nets and ciaftsmen would 
tiave retained theiv right 
'o own propel ty Nobod \ 
voutd have forced them to 
uirendei it Tf anv sec 
Mon of the people sufferer! 
losses. It w'ould have been 
'he wealths not all clas'ses 
The value of libeitv would 
have l>een realised ev'en nv 
he most common of th“ 
ommon people Thev 
nould not have relinquish 
I d It without a struggle 
\rid if thev had to let go 
ot It for a time thev would 
h.rve fought to get it back 
I 01 ovei half .1 cenlun 
lh“ie had not been anv di< 
t itorship m Western 
lluiope The idea had no 
hold The vote was not 
hinv of little or negUgihh 
line 11 was thought of a* 
bnthnehi 

Xohodv could have pie* 
cted that 1 enin wonln 
become a disciple of Mats 
.ir that the dooi to rev'hhi 
'ion would he thrown op^i 
on the FaMetn tioni 

Marx had not predicted 
n\ thing of the soit Ac 
niding to hifi theories re 
volution was to be expe< • 
•■d in count! les whei'e 1 1 
dustrv was highlv develoy 
p'l and the workers poliH 
I rllv awakened Tha 

hall-awakened workers li 
n Ijalf-crvilised countiv lik' 
Russio would stage a Mar 
1 st Revolution nev'cr oc 
IT red to him 

Revolutionarv thinkln** 
h;»d been in progress fr 
f{ns,sia since the heginninf 
of the nineteenth century 
thanks to the French up 
Heaval. Those who dev^e 
loped it were nelthe* 
workers nor peasants 
Their aim was not the es- 
Uibltshment of dictatorship 


bv the proletariat. Thef 
wanted to maintain and 
develop Uie thought trends 
v-et hi motion by the 
Flench The existence of 
a state was accepted al¬ 
though no self-centred or 
seJt-seeking monarchv was 
to be tolei4t“d The 
church would remain but 
the cleigv would not be 
allowed to exploit it for 
then own reaclionaiv m- 
iei»sts 'rhe middle-class 
would lemain but the aris- 
loiiarv' would go lands 
would he divided and dt'- 
tnbuted brtt proper tv 
ngirfx weie not to be abo- 
U'=hed entiielv The serfs 
would be freed As a r'lass 
thev would cease to exist. 
The couniTv was to l'>e 
industrialized Workers' 
i«ht would be protected 

I f the 1 evmlutionarv thln- 
eis of the eailv nineteenth 
^ntuiv had a< tueved their 
'biei lives in the course of 
-onie twenty or thirty 
veals revolution would not 
have b©“n mentioned again 
t)ihet than the fieeiug of 
the seifs howevei, no 
niaioi conoe'?eiOTiz weie 
nade bv the C/ai Some 
'hinkeis gradually develop- 
“<1 a nihilist atniuile and 
in anauhi*!! sihool was 
'•limed 'Jhev leieiteci ill 
nithontv even that of the 
' inily and did not want to 
iieserve anything Thev 
Vnied (5od. salvation and 
ife aftei death Thev were 
tar more extieme than the 
thinkers of Western 
.'111 1 ope 

All tai> was not only In 
'heorw Thev also initiated 
methods in action such as 
mm del, loot, destruction, 
’'hose who actuallv parti¬ 
cipated in these activities 
were, mamlv, the young 
men and w'onien The im¬ 
age of a nihilist or anap- 
chifit created in the public 
mind was the image of an 
idealistic and dedicated 
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people are not reaifly for 
revolution, If (he army i*? 
not willing to go along with 
the people, if war tloei? not 
poison the situation ami 
like an abcees, bring it (o 
a head, nobotl,y, not Lemn. 
not Mao, not Che ran bring 
about a revolution Thai will 
«w eep them into powei and 
set them securely on 
peoplfiTs* backs Revolution 
ih an fnipejsonal foire. \o 
matter how gteat or im- 
poitant an Individual mav 
be he reniiot cause a I’evo- 
lution l6 bi’eak out one dav 
oarllw ■ Than the right 
moment for it I enin had 
an extjjordinarv sen^,e of 
timing and so did (.huidhijf 
Thoiie devoid of such a 
sense vilH rmly love public 
Bjnnpathy bv iv»uing re¬ 
peated calls for hiin(ih<t anil 
strikes 

When the tij of “Wolf ’ 
is raised no wolf luns up 
as Pbedlentlv as j yiet dog 
And when the wolt actual¬ 
ly appears nobodv is ex¬ 
pecting It The wolf mav 
turn up anv da\ That is 
obvious, India tv more like 
■Russia and riuna tbati 
B-ngland or Ani'nica 'Phe 
niaforitv of tiie iieople ate 
so pool that the\ have 
little to lose except their 
rhatnv But ai“ tiie (hams 
the same ones that uved to 
•hackle them"’ Has pajha- 
mentary democracy done 
nothing to change their 
character” 

Free India has unshack¬ 
led her people In This it 


has beep succftti^l 
though It mar haye failed 
In othsi thm^a. Hunger 
has pot been sbojlghed. Are 
iheie so many t>eg|farsk so 
many lepers, th other 
country? sjp fhany un- 
crapioved’ So mafty- Idle 
people^ Ohr poy^rtv can 
he traced to ldfette,is. It is 
one of the major cause^i of 
it When the redistribution 
of the Ijjnd has been com- 
jileted It will still be fpund 
dial productloTl will not 
rise to the height that can 
legitimately b? eicpected 
and the cause will be found 
in idleTiess Students form 
a laige sector ot the idl* 
population T^nless thev 
are put to work m'a con- 
.vtiuothe manner their un- 
'ised energies will geek a 
destructive outlet. Thev 
will '^ma■,h statues, bum 
iiuildingv. he.vt up this per- 
"^on and niunlei one 
At th- beginning of thi- 
ortirda. I slated that, in the 
nineteeu'tli (cnturv, a gec- 
tiun of the newlv educaWi 
elite w'ere diavvn to French 
revolutionarv tradition and 
another section favoui'^d 
the British parliamentarv 
Itadition of gradual change 
Roth these traditions aie 
present in our thinking 
lodav Thei» are no clast. 
di'-t motions m this legard 
ft cannot be said that th^ 
middle-class likes the pai- 
liamentarv traditum and 
the proletariat is of d mote 
levolutlonarr temper Roth 
altitudes aie to be found m 


e^ry 

single hidiwiiihiil Bs^ hub- 
self fprced t6 mtikte hi« 
choice between them. 

Is on the of an un- 
resolred dilemma. People 
go the High Court and 
commit murder on the side, 
at the seme tune, iJvery- 
body knows that without 
couTts nobody’s life is safe, 
that antl-social elements 
will run w'lld unles» thev 
are checked, yst judges are 
assassinated 

The educated are a grea¬ 
ter cause for (onc*rn than ‘ 
the uneducated Then- 
education Is in itself a 
handicap >fo education is 
preferable to wmong educa¬ 
tion But who can refor-m 
the educational system of 
this country’ A large 
number of powerful vested 
interests are firmly en- 
tienched !n it True levo 
Iiiliondt-les ate so few that 
thev can be counted on 
voui fingers V-^ithei a 
T,emn nor a Mao could 
touch the educational 
system of (hi> counlrv if 
one of them happened to be 
horn heir Is (hat whv a 
certain party is destrovmg 
schools closing colleges 
devastating iinhersities’ 
‘such activitv is dnastious 
foi those who value knovv- 
leclg" There w'ill be no 
intellectuals in the next 
geneiation Is; that what 
Marx wanted’ 

(Translated from the B«u. 
yah by LHa Ray) 
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«r« no pQtnefs s«en, 

Tk9 ftmumi ihenstls^tm 
bUfie forth the deoth of 
Fr'mcfH.' 

—‘Shiikespearr 
{Jnlitis CttMSoif 

OMETS, tb« so 
called “hairy stars’ 
because of theii 
hairy tails, mak^ 
tiieir appearance suddenly 
in the pkies, unheralded 
^'hay become conspicuous 
objects In the sky for a few 
days and recede into the 
vastness of space, to return 
axain at almost lixed inter- 
\ als of years if they are 
“periodic” ones and not to 
return at all, if they are 
“non-periodic" ones. 

Comrcts were held in awe 
by our forefat her.s and 
considered to be fore-run¬ 
ners of some great disaster 
li may be a coincid<»nce l.ait 
it is a fad that when the 
1 amours Halley’s Comet 
made one of its periodic 
appearances (the latest go 
far) in May 1910, King 
Pidward VTl died suddenlv 
on May 12, 1910. 

A blazing comet was re¬ 
ported in 1665 during the 
great plague epidemic of 
London, and in 1666. be¬ 
fore the Great F'ire of 
London, another comet, 
“bright and sparkling" or 
a.s others .said, “flaming 
and its motion, swift and 
furious," portending a 
judgment, "sudden, swift 
and, fiery," 

Daniel Defoe, mfh^idna in 
his .Jbttntgi Of The Plagve 
Yipr, ths^, “thoite two, 
<‘OTn«t$ ipawied directly over 
the very.neftF; 

the -fiouieiit that it > iwat 
, plaiii Import^ somei 
thing ipecollar, to the cjty. 
aloh*.". , ',.. , 

^ Edrmmd Halley, the geo 
odd ; , Ai^eortpmer Boytl 



(Rare celestial visitors in our skies). 

Hflllfy's CoiMft ux phofognipJird at flir Kodflifianel 
Obsrrvuforv in igio. 


(1720-1742L proved that 
some comets moved in an 
elliptical orbit. He dug 
into the old historical re¬ 
cords and selet't^»d some 
twenty-four comet.s and 
worked out their paths as 
accurately as possible. 

He ■bbwi’v«'<i that the 
, great comet of 1682 and the 
comets ()b.served earher in 
1607 arid 1031 w^ere one 
. arid'the same as the 1682 
cpgiet, as theiri intervals ot 
aj^^tance ..W^? v very 
nearly''i'he vfe., 7u 

yeahs.iihd 62 days and 74. 
'.yearsdays, He ex¬ 
plained that the small dlff- 
. etimCiM' in the . periods of 

4T 


leappearanees of the comet 
were due to the influent's 
of the jdanets, Saturn and 
•Itipiler. PTalley then came 
cut with (I bold prediction 
that the comet would again 
ntake it.y appearance by the 
end of 17.58 or the Itegin- 
iring of 3759. When the 
predicted tifne for the fif- 
appearartpe of the cogivt 
aitproat'hwl, the Celebraied 
P'rcnch Aatron,ttmer-yfatll».f 
matlclam Olarlauf, vyfio, 
‘'having devised a'mgthi^ 

. w hkh. appeared to 
t.l! ^he needful ...aft?ij|«c3f, 
he, ctmVmenced, 
tion W'ith ’ the i cgle'lh^ted 
falande and a lady, 
Madame Lepaute, the lm» 

' AHHVAl itn 





mense mas» of calculations 
le-qulsite f6r the cctthplet^ 
nitainm^nt of his object 
. . On Novetubef M. 
1758. Clariaui announced 
that the Influence of Jupi 
ter trouW letar^ the comet 
by 518 days and Saturn b’^ 
another 100 days >.e., a de 
lav in thfe reappearance of 
the comet by a total of 6W 
days. He predicted April 
l.'l, 1759 as the date of 
perihelion passage, i,e, 
point nearest to the Sun, 

Sure enough, the comet 
was sighted on December 
25. 1758, by an amateur 
Bstronomer Palitzsrh of 
Piohlis inear JDresden), a 
farmer by, profession, who 
used his eight-fOot focus 
telescope to locate It. The 
comet had its perihelion 
pas-sage oft "Rifarch 12, 1759. 
within a month of the date 
pi edicted by ftaraut! 
Hailey, ^owever, did not 
live long enough to see his 
ptediction come true. 

Halley’s comet made its 
appearance aggin in 1835 
and its last appearance wms 
in Mav 1910.' when the 
older generation saw this 
btiiliant comet in all it- 
glnrv with a tail 00 million 
miles long. In .lime 1910. 
a portion of the tail de¬ 
tached Itself from the head 
of the comet and leceded 
r-puilv into space 

When mil Hallev's 
comet be seen again ’’It 
mav make it- next appeal- 
anre in I98ft and its p^n-i- 
heiJon passage ha., been 
calculated to be around 
Angusr 1. At present 
(1971), it le roiighlv mid- 
vav between the oiiiits of 
Neptune and rranii« and it 
1-' vlnwlv approerbing the 
Sun; Its speed will steadily 
Jnrrease on its coming clo¬ 
ser and closer to the Sun. 

The "firliest reconled .xp- 
pearnr» of the Hallev’s 
comet enp$ bark to 240 B C. 
snd since then it had 28 


appearances^th* lastbeiog 
m 1930, and w® may'pstpdct 
to this 

vJsrtor tn 19#, ftrfdr 
(le-aged apd «?» Jf&Ojiiiw 
,enej«ti6n WUi, be»ri»‘ 
late to se« tjiis gfanii 
oinet. 

Orbits ^ 

t 

The orbits pf comets fal 
Into three categories, vj2.. 
ellipses, parabolas and 



Comet Bennett ov photo¬ 
graphed at the Kodaikanal 
Obseri atory, on MorcJi 3), 

JQ^O. 

hvperbola.'s The parabola 
i«- a curved line bending 
round a certain point called 
the focus) it !s on ellipse 
«he other end of which is 
it infinite distance. The 
"iocu.s" i«? the Sun. The 
hyperbola Is a parabola 
with its open arms wktfely 
separated and here again 


the foo^sa Is., the. Sum. 
/Comets with eUifttioftl ose 
' bits can ■ be irWetya 

fixed time, ranging 
9 3 years to several ye^rs. 
These ccaneta, mafce 
their appearances Kt tern- 
iar intervals ffce called 
'“periodic ccaneta."' The 
?pmetg with parabolic at 
iy|«rbo!ic orbits mver 
etum and they are called 
non-periodic eotftets." 

Sir Isaac Newton was 
l)Ie to calculate the orbits 
ii the great comet of 1680 
»nd some other comets and 
bowed that a straight line 
’rom the Sun to the cmnet 
wept over equal Areas In 
->qual times. This ipeant 
hat when a comet was ap- 
CToaching the Sun, its velo- 
ity increased or decreased 
9 it moved closer to tne 
Sun or moved away from 
the Sun. 

What are Comets 
made of ? 

A typical comet consists 
of a nucleus only about a 
mile in diameter, which is 
of a porous nature, con¬ 
sisting of ices surrounded 
tiy meteoric material like 
small pieces of iron, nickel, 
ralcfum, magnesium, sili¬ 
con. sodium, etc.; the ices 
nre fro7/?n methane, am¬ 
monia and water. 

The nucleus is sur- 
’’cunded on all sides by « 
“coma,” which has a hazy 
appearance. The nuefeus 
and the coma are together 
called the head of the 
comet. The coma is conti¬ 
nued into the tail of the 
comet which grows fainter 
and fainter with IpcreaSiftg 
distance, tnucli in the same 
way a.« the light, of a 
light thrown the 
fades away grad^n^. ’ 
diameter of ‘ 

be an.vthlng be^wcah 
and lOG.CKW mil^or 
and Ote tail 
milgst long.' ; TW 
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t!ra;?do wi^lttji m»«! toH^v 
thft.li^IMt ckb9<^v«^ 90 far^ 

Tfte c0i^'s tstW is al' 
Tv*fl0i« iioint^ away tvom 
the Siift. This is because 
of the ‘‘wdgattye; bfiW of 

the' SM*tv-' 

shewn , that light; exerts 
prfssute on liny jartieles 
an4 blows them away. 
This pushing force of sun- - 
light mcceeds the gravita¬ 
tional pull of the Sun. An¬ 
other force that pushes the 
tails of the comets away 
from the Stm is what is 
called the "solar wind," 
which consists of charged 
particles especially protons, 
which are electrically 
charged hydrogen atoms. 

The comet grows its tail 
only when it approaches 
the Sun from about the dis- 
ance of Mars and it is pro¬ 
minent- when it reaches'' 
about 90 million . miles 
from the Sun, i.e., approxi¬ 
mately the Earth’s mean 
distance from the Sun. If 
a comet were to go towards 
the Sun in a straight line, 
its tail would directly point 
away from the Sun; but 
since the comet actually 
moves round the Sun. its 
motion spreads the tail in 



Mftforic shawm of J^pvembfr ij. iSn* Jat u. t«. ..liriii 
possing. through tlw iebtis of a vanished or disintegrated 
Comet, contemporary picture by an artist). 


a curved fashion. If the 
material of the tail rushes 
at great speed, It appears 
fairly straight but in a 
great majority ot cases this 
is not so. The particles 
constituting the tail have 
lesser spe^s at the further 
end of .the tail and there¬ 
fore there Is a tendency for 
the tair to, curve away due 
to its tndllon around the 
Sun. ; ', .. 

^^atronobter , l?ertival 
Loweli .has ^tocribed a 
comet a* V b^ul of noth¬ 
ing.” 1?Ke. total matter in ; 
a eomef is exceedingly 
sniall .and even .the blga^ 
cdtiQet’s i» less than 
ljl«;00f)fh ’ that of ^le 


Elarth, that Is, about a 
million mllUbn tons.' 

The comet’s tavt consists 
of dust particles and gase.<5 
like cynogen, methane and 
cnrbon monoxide, all very 
sparsely distributed. The 
material of the tail is so 
thin that stars beyond ran 
be seen shining through it. 

A-comet does , not have 
its own light and its bright¬ 
ness is entirely due to the 
light, it, receives from the 
Stoir iA., by reflection flxan 
the sparse solid and ,g«^- 
Ous material- of .the comet; 


bf" Comets 

‘No'th^./yet^ definite'Is 
knowiifatHtmt the„origin or 


source of the comets; 
Comet,s are believed to be 
born m cosmic matter at 
an infinite distance from 
the Sun which matte" 
moves along with the Sun. 
Astronomer Oort has sug¬ 
gested that there is a huge 
cloud ot comets surrouno- 
ing the Sun at a distance 
of about 200,000 astronomi¬ 
cal units <1 A.U^)3 mil¬ 
lion miles, i.e.. the mean 
distanos of the Earth from 
the Sun); this huge cloud 
of comets welgh.s only 
about liKnh of the weight 
of the Earth. Another 
thewy, which does not; dis¬ 
pute the cometary cloud 
Idea, ^ys that the cloud .Is 

mui im 



situated between the or¬ 
bits of Mara and Juiriter, 
j.e.. in the asterqi^l belt. 

When the ctBneta come 
under the influence of the 
planeta'of ibe solar system, 
some of them, get captured 
end follow filled orbits, in 
fact, .the; , major planet® 
have thelf own family of 
comets. Jupiter, for ex¬ 
ample, has as many as 30 
comets of periods ranging 
from, three tu eight yearn, 
Neptune, .the furthest, pla¬ 
net f exc^ting Phtto), has a 
family of six comets with - 
their periods varying from 
.'iO. to 80 years. Saturn 
has Cornet family nuip- 
befing only two. The' 
nmp,^f ,of: comets belong¬ 
ing particular planet 
however Is not coivvtant. 
In t^ course-of their jour- 
iieyodn,space, if one of the 
rainela' go close enough to 
another planet, it becomes 
the latter planet's slave ! 

Encke’s Comet, which 
W'as discovered in 1818, has 
the shortest period, vi*.. 3.3 
;years and It has been 
.essentially moving in the 
same orbit for the past 5000 
years or so. completing 
over 1500 revolutions round 
the Sun. which it approa- 
che.s within .37 million 
miles. Allhongh very 
faint now, it can still bo 
made out through a tele¬ 
scope. 

The greatest and bright¬ 
est comet ever obsen'ed 
was the one which appear¬ 
ed in the year 1720, which 
approached within 372 
million miles of the Sun 
and was visible to the nak¬ 
ed eye and it was so bright 
that it couid be seen even 
In daylight. 

Comet Schwassmann- 
^Vachmann I is the only 
comet with a nearly circu¬ 
lar orbit and what is more, 
its orbit is situated bet- 
W'pen the orbits of Saturn 
and Jupiter at an average" 


distance : , of ,e£10, 

■up, , 

besf .:’a 

ctanet of,this type, wjiich 
came .to • grbrf Is Bella's 
Comet Ujapiter'&.^ftftBBy), 
which hgd a period .of ^35 
years. This comet 
covered -in i-7?2 and It wgs 
clearly ohseryed durihg' We 



,Ifc«yfl-Srlci Comet aji photo~ 
grtiphftl at the Kodaikaml 
Observatory in November 

returns in 1815 and 1826 
when its orbit was accu¬ 
rately computed. It re-, 
turned as per schedule in 
18.32 and in 1839 it was not 
seen because it. was known 
lo be very near ,dte. Sun, 
but, duriiig its next return 
in 1845, a watch 'was kept 
for the comet, and astrono¬ 
mers were 'siurpirtaed' to 


nottoe laitd o« 13, 

184$,^ it hsEd spift into #^0 
Oiithets^ e^Oh with a rtUc|e* 
K a he^fahd' '!rh«’ 

two-' ; ■ ■ ■; giadMall.v 

,.'!jp^ad bttt .''epo:;^p^ted 
aw'oy frdrd each dllier and 
r(^ap^;ired. Iw, 3,$6'2, when 
■they w0iie.i^^'8r#«sti''by''i.3 
mllHdn’maft^.' to ibpir 
closeness to the Sun, they 
,could not be observed in 
1866 and they were, never 
seen again- In 1872; when 
the orbit of the Bella's 
Comet was within a few 
'housand ; miles from the 
Earth's orbital path, on the 
light of November 27, a 
magnificent display of 
shooting stars (meteoric 
, showers) which ' lasted 
several hours wa.s obsen'- 
ed. At the peak of this 
exceptional celestial fire¬ 
work.?, more than one hun¬ 
dred shooting stars (mete¬ 
ors) were observ.ed per 
minute. Three years later, 
on November 27, 1875, 

when the Earth again pass¬ 
ed near its orbit, another 
lesser meteoric shower was 
noticed. The conclusion 
was that the comet had dis- 
integated and when its 
fragments entered the 
Earth's atmosphere, the 
meteoric showers occurred. 
Now it has been known 
that the meteoric swarm of 
the Bella’s Comet has been 
deflected a few million 
mlle.s from the Earth’s 
orbit; hence the showers 
hecarne less and less and 
by 1901, there were no 
.showers to be seen. 

Other comets which 
came to grief are the Tay¬ 
lor’s Comet in 1916, Ctmet 
Ferrine in 1897, botnet 
Wesifal in 1913 and iComet 
Fnsor lli 1926, which, all 
disapj^ared on, (jdtafng 
close to. the -■ 

Can 'a'-.cqittet;’ collide 
With tha ftarlh f Te^' %t 
the chanced itbe bhc In a 
ten nsiiUwtijteajwi. ‘Cdntraiy 
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Trees fattened by a cower on June 30 , 190 S, in the Tunguska region, Siberia. 


to the usual popular belief there were fortunately no know, are parts of th* 

that live Earth will be des- humen casuallies. The cometarv structure. So, it 

troyed by such a collision. Earth shook for several is almost certain that a 

one must remember that miles around the point of comet must have hit tJt* 

the comet is a veiy light impact and live Irkutsk Earth on that fateful day. 

body whet! compared witli Seiamological Okservatory, Kussian scientists are of 

the mass of the Flartp, P.e- about kOU km.s, away, re- the opinion that a small 

cent research carried out cordyd the earthquake, comet travelling in , » 

in the Soviet Union ha.s Skies over the whole of north-easterly direction 

brought to light that the Kurop? were bright even ccrlluied with the Earth. 

Tunguska tSiberia) meteo- at 10 P.M. at night, ^ven On .May 19. 19,10, our 
ric crater i.s believed to extending up to midiright. Earth passed through th# 

have been caused by a Obviously, the cometary end of the tail of .the 

small comet which hit the tail or material hud sprearl Halley’s Comet, and noth* 

place from a southerly into the skies and the sun- ing untowaid happened, 

clirectiqn. Residents around light falling on it was b®- Ship.« in the Indian Ocean, 

thi^, place of Impact saw a ing reflected below and however; reported bright- 

. fire, racing lighting the ground. This ening of the horizon, at 

skies at ■ ahbut ,,u lighting of the ' night tm that day. In June 

' 30 -, 19f)S skies gontinaed for several IflUl, the Fbrth narrowly 
If the 'I’ungusfka esc'aiaed a collision with 

mcwb'^'^statirtg. Nurae- crater had beerr caused by the Pons*wirtntcke Comet, 

ro^^plhe ir^s were felled n buM meteoj*. this light- The huge Canyort Diablo 

fa; a .fanJike ing, qmhe'akie's, cmiltiynot crater in Arizona flTSAT, 

kaye'l^^ h caused by a meteor 

nff metehric material:.baatbeen ueighing several tons. 

.''Ai-■ ^eki'hf. distpyered' aropb^ the' which hurtled ‘ acto^slthe 
rfeit^eer, poHi't" pf impactexcept skies. ■ Ma.gnetic ■ auryeyi 
thinnte parpcles of aiekel (bijddctod in the Tegi^ 

wlj^ dirt;; « 9 mpletoly»'.but and iron which, a» we have indicated thlt .iJte 

^ AmvA^im 



meteor ha'^ been embedded 
deep into the Earth. 

Recent Comets 

Among the comets which 
made their appearance in 
recent years, are the Ctmo' 
Ingham's Comet oi Januaiy 
3041, the Great Comet 
of cictober-November 194§, 
the AWnd‘Roland Comet 
ot April, 1967 and the 
Tbeya-Seki Comet of Octo- 
bcP'November, 1966 and 
the latest conspicuous 
comet, the Bennett Comet 
of December, 1969-April, 
3970. All these are non- 
penodic comets. •They all 
came from unknown quar¬ 
ters. circled round the Sun 
and receded into unknown 
legions again, perhaps 
never to come back. Comet 
Bennett, was discovered on 
December 28, 1969 bv .1. C. 
33ennett of Pretoria (South 
Africa) and was named 
after him It was visible 
only in southern latitudes 
till the middle ol .lanuaiy. 
1970. when it was el=arlv 
tusible in our country from 
about March. 1970 Tt had 
its perihelion passage on 
March 20, 1970, when it 

approached wdlhin 200 
million miles of fh« Sun 
(.1 negligible distance In 
astronomyl and it was 
feared that tlie roniet had 
crashed on to the Sun and 
got destrov^d Astrono¬ 
mers were relieved when 
this Ix^autiful comet le- 


appeared, plthoii^ a Httl^ 
battered, three day* later, 
This ccunet remained a 
ponspicuoua object In the 
eastern (dty Ull about June, 
1970, beccantng fatn^^ aud 
falntei day by day, and 
now It has vanished into 
the region of, the unknown 
never to return: 

*Phe A^nd-Roland Cdteei 
reached “ Its pbrihelian on 
April,8. lost.., Tln«K5omet 
was peculiar beoaoee it had 
a small ante-tatl pofntlnf 
towards the Sun, in addi¬ 
tion to a much longer usutrt 
tail pointing atvay from 
the Sira 

The comets of 1948 and 
196.6 were very bright, 
with their tails eeveml 
million miles long. The 
Ikeya-Seki Comet, so called 
alter the two Japanese 
amateur astronomers wnu 
discovered it, had its peri¬ 
helion pasasge on October 
22-2.9. 1906, when it ap- 
ptosrhed the Sun as close 
a* 760,000 miles and astro- 
nomeis thought that it 
would collide with the Sun 
and rome to grief Th* 
Sun spht the Comet into 
two and in this maimed 
londition, it receded into 
spare The Ikeya-S^ki 
('nmet has since got the 
f'l^tlnctlon of being railed 
a "Sun-grazer" 

A total eclipse of tlw 
Sun took place on Novem¬ 
ber 1, 1948, with Its path 
of totality extending from 


fndhlu Oemn gnd 
mgr,NfSw ISeglgi?^, When 
the w«ili b|QC%9d[ by 
ah# U<m 

new wU 'pyttr «ji»wth 
gloutg th# path cbf we 
ecti}^, a '$rda «een 
noi far ait 
mc^ udwesaapbirf 
ufmpiWghtf 4i WWif .tiper, 
it wa8,ase*r4« iSie, ktmping 
twilh^t a 4le- 

gi-ees long. It WMf bfB- 

eially th# 1S4ii D 

Compt hbt wta.Jboha w»ii- 
knowti a% the* “ficllpse 
Comet." * * - 

Cometary Fi-bh*® 

Although itftich is kndu’n 
about thi' Comet# through 
optical telescopes and spec¬ 
troscopic observations, yet, 
the exact processes taking 
place inside a comet and 
it - constituents are not 
fully understood. At a 
R^’mposium on Exploration 
of Space held in Washing¬ 
ton in April, 19.69, F. h, 
Whipple, an Astronomer 
oi eminence, who has to his 
credit some important 
works on the Physics of 
the Comets, had suggested 
that an unmanned space 
probe should be .sent to the 
n«ighhourhood ot a perio¬ 
dic Comet at the next 
opportunity. The National 
Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has not 
taken a firm decision* pn 
this point so far. 
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A Kevie^e/s Ruminations 

SADHAN KVHAR GHOSH 


( ( EVIEWRES we 
■■Y have, but no 
■ ■ critics,” wrote 
Virginia Woolf who was 
herself a reviewer rathei 
than a critic but the dls. 
tlnrtion is an arbitrary an'- 
not a particularly mean 
Ingful one. Jack Morphur 
go, a former Directoi c 
the National Book League 
told this writer in 195‘ 
that the best criticism in 
this century has come no’ 
from the dons but from 
literary journalists. 1 
could not i?i’ee •\ith hi’' 
more. 

Only a very ignorant 
'' n would .V v'c'iate 'i 
iv.tews *n t*" ehte pre^ 
of ^<reai Biii^am with po 
shots and snap judgment.*: 
■Merely to have lead thi 
reviews of Fiank Rwinner 
ton, J. C Squire, J. B, Vi i 
estley, Ivor Brown, Ken 
nelh’Tvnan. V. S. Pritchett 
Graham Greene, Cvril Cor- 
nolly, Raymond Mortimei 
Angus Wilson, Malcoln 
Muggeridge and of coiiip 
George Orwell is to ha\e 
given the literary history o 
twentieth century a ver. 
proper once-over. The bt 't 
reviewer communicates 
some of his gusto 
to the leader . and 
invest* the book with 
e of boing. 

Sir Beerbc^m who 
would htiVi disdained Ute 
appeUatlon of oriole wrote 
some ,«f ^ bfitt dramatic 
crl^pladi of the tttnit as of 
cotuisa £lir^ ' 
gnii|: Mh»» Binghaw wah 
hliy, Bo Iwig w jtwnb. 

\BaglhBt, , I, C 
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Squire, C. E. Montague, 
the Trevelyans and Geoi^e 
Orwell remain honoured 
names so long will the re¬ 
viewer be identified with 
the sa-nctum aanctorvm of 
literature, there is no 
■eal antinwhy between the 
’evlewer and the critic. In 
act, judged by the criteria 
jmployed by Oscar Wilde 
who had a lofty conception 
of the status and functions 
of a critic, the reviewer Is 
»he best and most lllumi- 
nating of critics. 

Too much must not be 
nade of the gaffes of Loc¬ 
khart and Gifford, of Keats 
being advised to return to 
lus gallipots. They can be 
easily matched bv the 
gaffes of the most pinnacl¬ 
'd of critics — by Doctor 
Johnson's comments on 
Uyeidas, by Arnold's com¬ 
ments on Byron and Shel¬ 
ley, T. S. liiot’s once-sum- 
tiary judgments on Ham- 
'oi and Milton, Leavis’s 
'»ddv-boy dismissal of Dic- 
'rens, j. B, Priestley and 
Somerset Maugham, 

Among the Infiuenoes 
"hlch have determined the 
status of the reviewer in 
the twentieth century must 
be Included tlie Squlrear- 
'‘hy; A. R. Orage and the 
Vewj Ada circle and tWfe 
Bloomshury group. SiC 
Desmond Maccarthy, one 
of the finest nevtewers of 
die century, has said thgt 
‘he Bloomsbprygimup ewa- 
ied a taste for the Iditd of 
review new ossoeleted with 
the fiUtanar and Ntw 
iAmm, But On^ was 
the eesninel infiuehee. Hia 
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immense contribution to 
the literary climate of the 
century hai been discussed 
bv Paul Selver In Orag* A 
The Naiv Age Cirale. It 
was Orage who taujdtl I'ia 
generation to distinguish 
the authentic from the 
fake. His team of reviewers 
included T. E. Hulme. 
Michael Arlmi, Janko Lav- 
rin, Major Douglas and 
Ezra Pound. Edwin Muir. 
Herbert Read and downs 
of others have described 
how much they valued his 
encouragement and admir¬ 
ed his editorial Integrity, 
There are academics 
now-a-days who are also 
literary journalists. The 
names of the late Professor 
F. L. Lucas, Professor 
P’rank Kermode, Sir Ifor 
Evans and John Wain may 
be cited. But the basic 
question was posed by 
.iohri Gioss in The Rise k 
Fall Of The Mon of Lett are. 
"Isn’t there," he asks, "a 
certain basic antagonism 
between the very nature of 
a university and tiia very 
spirit of literature?" Lite¬ 
rature must be approached 
for ecstasy, not for disci¬ 
pline. Literature can b« 
.Strenuous or deeply dis¬ 
turbing but it mufit not lig 
a disQipllne. That is why 
Rir Herbert Gt^aon oppo¬ 
sed the establishment of A 
separate English .Faculty at 
Cambridge, a suggestkm 
that was disregarded to Iht 
detriment of the 
sity, tn Indian uidyMti- 
ties like Calcutta aAfd l^lhk 
EnfHsh literatmff l^^tgught 
as a dead subject and a 
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frtnd—*0 that It I9 not 
even a diecipUne. ffence 
the very poor, indoed mise¬ 
rable showing of tVte Eng. 
Jjit men In Iridiftn unJvOf- 
sities, and the utter irrrte- 
vance of thetr books 

Helen Gardner under¬ 
lines what Virginia Woolf 
nevei' reahied that the 
function of uniicism is not 
to judge, but to ccwnmuni- 
t ate one'> pleasure fr<Hn a 
book. When Graham 
Greene tells us how the 
course of his life was d'"- 
termined bv an eail.v read¬ 
ing of JCmff Solomon’i, 
Afiveit or Thf Viper Oi 
Milan, he is discharging 
the supreme function of a 
chtic — he is transmitting 
a rapport. That is what 
Helen Qardnei means when 
she emphasises that criti¬ 
cism should be svmbolised 
not bv the sceptre but bv 
the torch 'I'he common 
task of the leviewer ami 
the critic is to add sun- 
shme to daylight, to make 
the happy happier 

♦ 

' This writer has been a 
TftViewei of English books 
for nearly thirtv-ftve veais 
In the thitUes, leviewing 
was largely honorary m 
this counti’v There was 
at least one English tlailv 
in this country which ga\e 
the reviewers nothing — 
not even the books Vet T 
reviewed even for tins pa¬ 
per, for the review liooks 
weie mii>e till they were 
demanded bv the literari 
edltCH'. I used an ingenuity 
and resource in delaying 
the return which would 
have earned the admira- 
libn of tax-evaders. I did 
get some of the books of 
Michael Arlen, who was a 
best-seller in the thirties. 
He was an Afmenian na« 
tutaliaed as a British nti- 
»ea! He wrote spruce, 


fastidious prose. His bo <^8 
like The Gteen Hoi and 
These Charming People 
provide portraits of the 
haut inon^e of the day 
poiatjJy Mayfair, He wa* 
a better writer than Ro 
nald Pirbank or Nanc} 
Mitford, though Establish 
ment-span«or^ reviewers 
and partisan critics denied 
this Mubael Arlen had 
considerabli'* influence on 
the Bengali short storv 
One Bengali writer used hi« 
plots, adapting them vei\ 
.skilfully he was in no 
sense a plagiarist When 
he made the <ame expert 
nient with Aldous Huxley 
Ignorant unintoimed Ben 
gall reviewers accused him 
<inite unfairly of plagiar¬ 
ism He should how¬ 
ever have stuck to 
Alien who was a 
better model than Huxlev 
However Huxlev piovided 
hurt with some attItude^ 
SuBsiequentlv he became a 
\eiv authentic intellectual 
a delectable taelles-lettnst 
■and in spite of his asswia 
tion with a dubious liteian 
s«t. has wntten some o( 
the best Tagoie rritici^m 
in Bengali 

Mv first earnings as a 
reviewer came from the 
Ac/ Peoiew an English 
magazine floated bv the 
lesmt Fathers of St 
Xavier’s College. The papei 
was evidently thought ot 
highly bv publishers, foi 
very exclusive and expen¬ 
sive books tame to it Ot 
the books I reviewed I re¬ 
call Maurice Baring’s The 
Puppet Show Of Memory, 
Sir Philip Gibbs's The 
Kuropean Jotrmey and Ro¬ 
bert De Traz’s book oh the 
League Of Nations. Bv 
some mistake Arti^bashefl's 
Samne was sent to the 
paper. The editor. Father 
r.,edrus. refu^ to touhh It 
or let me review it. Even 
by today's highly relaxed 
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ntamUihdlfe, 1^ book cbukl 
not have passed the Hic- 
viln 'Test. 

Father lai^rus was suc- 
‘^«d a» editor by-Father 
^>01 who was a highly 
'ultivatcd bonhoinous man. 
He and Father Bryan were 
issiduous in exploring con- 
acts for me and 1 was en¬ 
abled to contribute articles 
to The CathoUc World and 
Amerwa, two }ouinals pub¬ 
lished from the States. I 
get a lump in the throat 
whenever I pass this part 
of Park Street, for the 
Fatheis who initiated me 
into the woild ot books 
have all gone the way of 
kdnib's old farailjar face. 
Only Father Tiirmes re- 
nidlns 

I did some occasional re¬ 
viewing for an English 
dadv, the literaiv editor of 
which was a man called 
Philip C’lo&land Ciosland 
\\a' a charming. weU-iead, 
lint slightly eccentiic man. 
\\> liked exploiing exotic 
lestaurants together. Phi¬ 
lip’s taste in (ood inaUhed 
his flawless taste in books 
He was vdsibK annoyed 
when 1 refused to review 
Tendulkar’s book on ( 5 aii- 
dhi. ‘ you mu-it not be so 
choosev," be said But it 
did not terminate and has 
not terminated our tnend- 
Miip 

The peculiar conditions 
of Calcutta prevented me 
fixim emulating the exam¬ 
ples of Middleton Murrj' 
and J. B. Priestley. Mid¬ 
dleton Murrv* describes in 
Between Two Worlds and 
J, B. Priestlej' m Margin 
Helea»ed how they eked 
out meagre reviewing fees 
with the sale of review 
books. Priestley in bis ‘'JDSk 
light” says Gist seUlht re¬ 
view books was one of the 
most pleasures of 

his yottth, I have ssvour- 
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tfejs thrill only* -Vfrf 
9cc<i*}Oii«aiy. I 

In 1950 I was Inv^tad 19 
the British Council to re* 
view new English bootei 
an4 to place them in Indian 
newspapers and journak 
The hooks were purchased 
by the British Council on 
the basis pf requests. The 
London office of the Coun¬ 
cil was handled by two 
bibliophiles — Rene Tic- 
kell, wife of Jerrard Tle- 
kell, the well-known nove- 
, list, and John Garrod, a 
distant relative of H. W. 
Garrod and the biographer 
of Roger Martin Du Gaard. 
This arrangement ended in 
1963, and since then I have 
dealt direct with London 
publishers. 

One of the pleasures of a 
reviewer, apart from the 
mundane one mentioned by 
Middleton Murry and Pri¬ 
estley, IS the formation of 
literaiy friendships, I have 
reviewed, among others, 
the books of Sir Maurice 
Bowi'a, Wilson Knight, V. 
Ij Lucas, Sir Compton Mac¬ 
kenzie, and Ivor Brown — 
but these friendships were 
not contingent on reviews 
The friendships formed as 
a reviewer are epistolary 
friendships i e, with per¬ 
sons one never meets but 
who are really closer to one 
than one’s next-door neigh¬ 
bour, Tagore mentions the 
importance of this affinity 
in one of his critical 
essays. 

The epistolary friend¬ 
ships I formed as a re¬ 
viewer include Clifford 
Leech, the Shakespearean 
critic; A. L. Rowse, poet, 
biographer of Shakespeare 
and Marlowe and Fellow 
of All Souls; James Kfrkup 
poet, humanist, and travel 
writer; and Sir Julian 
biologist and hu* 

manlst. 

James Kirkup has many 
Orwellian , characteriitica 


^apt that Iw faela that 
Asia is his spiritual home. 
Qf all the poets and writets 
who had an emotional tryst 
with Japan—ithese includt 
Lafcadio fleam, Sberard 
Vines, Edmund Blwnden 
and William Empson—he 
alone Is the “steady.’* 

Is to Japan what Arthur 
Waley was to China 

Among the hazards of 
reviewing 1 $ the irate 
authoi. Sometimes the 
author is annoyed not be¬ 
cause his book ha.s been 
'lated or damned with faint 
praise, but a chance re¬ 
mark on some unconnected 
matter might nettle him 
unduly. Somerest Mau¬ 
gham used to sav that h« 
never lead reviews of his 
books. 1 had no means ol 
verifying this, though I 
know all the biographers of 
Maugham—exospt .John 
Brophy—leasonablv well 
But people with a .sense of 
the risible will doubtle-s.-. be 
amused bv the fact that the 
same comment may affect 
two readers very different¬ 
ly. My comments on E M 
Forster’s Passage to India 
made very incidentallv in a 
review of a biography of 
Forster highly pleased Sir 
Sidney Roberts, a recog¬ 
nised expert on Doctor 
Johnson, The same com¬ 
ment so angered Sir Char¬ 
les Tennyson that he ter¬ 
minated our correspon¬ 
dence, which had begun a 
few years earlier. 

The review-article should 
not be confused with the 
conventional review. The 
average reviewer pro¬ 
nounces a judgment; th“ 
writer of the review-article 
talks round the book and. 
in Uie process, arouaes a 
longing for that, and other 
boo^. We owe the, modem 
review-article to two men 
—f3ir William Haley who 
started the “Talking About 
Bpol&l” iieries in the Times 

W. 


fof which he was Editor) 
under the pseudonym, 
“Oliver Edwards"; and Sir 
Desmond MacCarthy who 
started a similar series m 
the AVw? Statf'iman, (ThLs 
writer ran a “Talking m 
About Book-,’’ senes Qt(est 
for three yeais ) Both Sir 
William Haley and Sir 
Desmond MacCarthy stres¬ 
sed in their w'liting.s the 
mter-action between litera¬ 
ture and life. It has been 
said that m the Essays of 
Klio, one never knows 
when memory ends, and 
imagination takes over. In 
tbs review'-articles of “Oli¬ 
ver Edwards’’ and Sir Des¬ 
mond MacCarthy, one like¬ 
wise feels that the dividing 
line between literature and 
life is. a thm one. The 
book, the author, the 
vnhen are all lecollected m 
tianquillitv and invested 
with the tender grace of 
affection, That Ip how' a 
book is provided wdth a 
ponse of animate being. 

I 

The halcyon age of re¬ 
viewing was the Edwardian 
age and, may be, also the 
next decade. _ Literary 
weeklies were much more 
ti’imeroup, theie were 
many more evening papf'rs 
and even the mass-circiil'i- 
tion dailies devoted moie 
space to books. The 

literary pilgrim to T^ondon 
must often feel that it 

would be a much more 

detectable place if It .still 
had the Saturday Revie, 0 , 
John O'London’i., London 
Mercury and the Poetrv 
Bookshop. It may be re¬ 
called tnat when Jmn 

O’London’s closed down m 
September 19.'54 for lack 
of subscribers Webster 
Evans, Its last editor, gi^ve 
as his last message : “Peo¬ 
ple prefer to read, trash. 
Thev are just not inter¬ 
ested In the world of litera¬ 
ture and arts.’* Ti'hlch 
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brln^* 118 to the 
problem of the revlewet 
today and a much-needed 
refom in the climate of re¬ 
viewing. Incidentally, 
John Q’fjondon’g which 
provided the best reviews 
of a middle-brow type after 
the closing doWn of the 
Bookman attempted a re¬ 
surrection in 1959 when 


i^^diariei HaCal¬ 
cutta, Bombay and 
Quite obvI(n|sty; the good 
reviewer’s task Is to j^ow 
up the shoddy and the lake 
but he cannot eatpect to do 
that effectively In a diraate 
of literary gangings-up and 
entrenched Admass, Is it 
not a fart that Father Fon» 
rha.U, when offered as a 


argurthat iSdSif- 
tlve writing in English 
can be done by Indian*— 
shbuid'b* enough to put di 
or deter si, reviewer who 
cares at', ab for writing. 
"Indian dreative writing in 
English” is an oxymoron, 
just as 'Indian English’ is 
an oxymoron. In. the case 
of the few Indian writers 


this writer had a number serial. Was rejected by the who can write English, 
of meetings with the pro* very well-known editor of their nationality is a ad- 
prietor. Lord Darwen, and a vej-y well-known maga- ventitious and' irrelevant. 


The editor. Ernest Kay. 
But this attempt was un¬ 
successful. John O'Lon¬ 
don's like Cyril Connolly’s 


zine ? Did not the same 
editor and the same maga¬ 
zine give Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee a cold shoulder 


And there are hardly half a 
iozen revieivers (or maybe 
not. so many! in the whole ' 
of India who make the 


ffori^on and John I..eh- 
mann’s Penguin New Wnt- 
ing had been driven off 
busines.s by the joint 
onslaughts of Admass, rhe 
Telly, Trans-Atlantic Cul¬ 
ture the C.T.A. and .the 
sham highbrow. Admas*. i? 
the bane and the chief 
enemy of good reviewing, 
t'nfortunately, in an era of 
sponsored, subsidised and 
frequently spurious writ¬ 
ing, the average reader 
(who is much less equipn- 
ed than Virginia Woolf.s 
"Common Reader”) ha.s no 
touchstone so as to enable 
him to tell the one from 
the other. 
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and a wide berth ? 

It is a .sad fact,, not often 
realised, that the good re- 
\ iewer is hdrd to come by. 
He is as rare as the good 
poet—may be. rarer. This 
is true even of England, 
where the leading re¬ 
viewers have either retired 
or have been put on the 
shelf. Cyril Connolly still 
review's. but Raymond 
Mortimer seldom do-s. 
There are E.stabli.shment- 
•supported snide review'eis 
like Pliilip Toynbee, .lulian 
Symons and A. Alvarez 
w'ho will gang up to spread 
the notion that George 
Macbeth is a major poet 
and that hired traducers of 
India (Zulfikar Ghosh is 


grade. 

George x Orwell, in a 
famous essay, “The Con¬ 
fessions Of A Reviewer” 
said some penetrating and 
even profound things about 
reviewing. He pointed out 
that the most irritating as¬ 
pect w'as that one had to 
simulate reactions tow'ards 
books about which one had 
no spontaneous feeling.s 
whatever. "For if one says 
—and nearly every re¬ 
viewer says this kind of 
thing at least once a weak 
-—that King Lear is a good 
play and The Four Just 
Men is a good thriller, what 
meaning is there in the 
W'ord ‘good’ ? ' 


The last few years In 
India (and to a much 
lesser extent in England) 
have witnessed the emer¬ 
gence of the literary char¬ 
latan, the aelf-styled poet 
and the soi-digant "intel- 
J’eotual.” It is much easier 
to become a “poet” or an 
“inrellectual” than to l>e- 
com« a dentist. One has 
only to say “1 am a poet” 
or “1 am an intellectual” 
and to hire or engage a 
number of cheer leaders 
(or as Vance Packard 
w'ould call them, bidden 
persuaders)» There exist 
organisations with un¬ 
limited funds for publish¬ 
ing spurious writing. Their 


one example, other exam¬ 
ples will suggest them¬ 
selves) are significant wri¬ 
ters. There is something 
seriously amiss with a lite¬ 
rary climate In which a tra¬ 
shy book (if it can be call¬ 
ed one) like My God Died 
Young can get published 
and -reviewed and a second- 
rate spurious book like The 
World Of. Twilight carry 
the imprint of a leading 
Briti.sh publisher. If some¬ 
one. publishes a book with 

the question-begging title 
Problems Of Indian Greg- 
Uve writing in Gngiish.'the 
Intrinsic dishonesfy of the. 
title; — only a subsidised 
writer and subsidised r«* 


Orwell seems to suggest 
that the long review or 
the review-article should 
be limited to the really 
significant or w’orthwhile 
broks and the rest—^nine- 
tenth of the published 
books are simply worthless 
—should be quietly ignor¬ 
ed. The best review is the 
communication of an 
ecsta.sy, and, a marriage 
of true minds; But, here. 
'IS in other fields of human 
activity, the best is erdwd- 
rMl out by the s^cbtjd-best 
a nd even the 

for there la a soft Of 
Greshanv't X<aw. here, fooi 
though it tjeveiues *s, well. 
as squeezes but. 
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Benvenuto Cellini 
His life and art 

Prof. BIMALA PR03AI) MUKERJI 


HE more one grows, 
the moj’e one reali¬ 
ses the need and the 
unquestioned importance ot 
the classics, in art or in 
literature, and the word 
•flassic’ comes to our mind 
almost automatically w’hen 
wr sample the work of 
Cellini as an artist and a 
u titer, his work in both 
capacities has stood the test 
of time. Going through lif*> 
with a kind of dual pcrso 
naliiy, he displayed a 
mastery of foim and tech¬ 
nique as a sculptor just a^ 

1 emarkably he succe^det 
in giving the stamp of a 
classic to his most enter 
taining autobiography. A 
typical pioduct 'of the late 
Renaissance in Italv, Cel¬ 
lini’s work as an artist and 
a writer reveal.s a daring 
frankness and skill which 
have given him the fame 
he richly deserves. 

“In the record of the 
P’lorentines,” Schevill writes 
“there clearly is something 
akin to what we cal) genius 
. . . With the heroic spasm 
culminating In the siege oi 
3530, (he spirit or geniu« 
or soul of Floience took its, 
departure.” But this end 
of the era was not some¬ 
thing sudden, it was a pro¬ 
cess of decline spread over 
a numbiH' of decades, when 
Michelangelo left Florence 
In ll!K4,'tl!ie «Hy had itfil 
some future, fat exam]|)}e,- 
the bromiie 


seus of Benvenuto Cellmi, 
the suulptmes of Giambo¬ 
logna and the portraits of 
Bronzino. The Renais- 
Sdiice in Italy had a period 
)t euphoria, a brilliant 
hough transitory burst of 
reative energy before ths 
lid finally came. 

One of the most arrest¬ 
ing and besl-know'n persfr 
inlitie-! of the sl^teenth 
cntiiry. Benvenuto Celli- 
ii's fame re.sts chiefly on 
O'! autobiography which is 
in intimate record of his 
life and work, the adven- 
*'ires and e.\'perience of a 
-nan and artist. Begun in 
I.w8 and completed in 15fi2. 
his memoirs were followed 
i)y two important tieatise.*^ 
if goldsmith's work and 
culpture. The autobio¬ 
graphy, first printed in 
italy in 1728, was rendered 
into English in 1771, in 
Herman in I79fi and In 
French In 1822. The book 
achieved immediate popu* 
larity, coming as it did on 
he tide of the romantic 
novement. The standard 
English version is by J. A. 
■ivmonds published in 1887, 
reprinted with notes and 
bibliography in 19 4 9. 
^mong competent critics of 
Cellini’s work »)[« Plow 
and C Milarteti. C.' R. 
Ashbee and of course, .1. 
W; Pop*^—Hpnnessy, the 
reputed Suthor of ’‘Italian 
Renaissance sculpture,’ 

, Some critics have reser- 
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\ atlons in their praise of 
the quality ot Cellini s work 
Prof, iuonteverdi, for ins- 
f51 nee, calls him the finest 
.•raftsman of his day rather 
than a truly great artist. 
Pope Hennessy savs just 
the reverse, and thinks he 
was not onlv a craftsman 
)t sui^passing taste and skill 
but a sculptor of great sig¬ 
nificance. It seems a truer 
•isses-racnt, lor though 
Cellini was trained as a 
goldsmith and the smaller 
figures he c\ccut.«d came 
closer to the goldsmith’s 
art, It would be wrong 
to assume that in ’soiiip* 
tuie he was mediocre 
01 at be.st imitative of 
Michelangelo whom he in¬ 
tensely admired and called 
‘divine’. Cellini sculpted in 
bronze. His Treatisie on 
Sculpture Is proof positive 
of his knowledge of its 
technique and its import. 
If his keen ‘desire to do 
some great works m 
marble’ did not materialise, 
it is hecau.se his contem¬ 
poraries did not give him 
scope for his remarkable 
gifts. 

His Persfie.? Is perhaps 
the most outstanding sta¬ 
tue produced in Florence by 
any sculptor after Buonar- 
(•otl the splendidly sophis¬ 
ticated Nymph of Fottiai- 
nehltav cast in ► brcaize, 
now in the Louvre, 
is a characteristic pro¬ 
duction of this period, 
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repv^s^ntlnjp the bes>t 
tradition of Italian 
JfanjlPiiat ait Introdumi 
intd Fi.iru-e by Fiancis 1 
BesKle-!, the small figuie'- 
(m the pedestal ol Perseti' 
and III particular, the scene 
ol I’ei>etis lescninq Audio 
moda originally let into it 
base, now in the Musk 
Nazionale, fiillv leveai 
tvtliiii’s gr-’at talent as an 
diti'st in leJief It 19 to bt 
noled_ that of the nmneroiC' 
seals ‘and medals he execu 
ted few ha\e surviv’ed arte 
the many models he pro 
paled aiP lost. Celhni’* 
total output may be small 
hut ft is highly significant 
The celebrated salt cel 
lar is eonsidered to be 
Ol rim’s masterpieofe. W hen 


Cellini came to France lof 
the second time at royal in- 
citation in 1540, he broughr 
with him an unfinished salt 
cellar. This he completed 
in gold for King Francis in 
1540 Based on a model 
piepaied for Caidinal 
d’Bke of FCri'aia in 1539 
the Salt CSlUar now In the 
Kunsthlstorisches Museum 
Vienna, has a height of 
ten and . quarter inches 
Thi.s is ‘Cellini's onlv 
lufhenticated work in pre 
Clous metal’i^-gold, enamej 
and precious stones, and 
foi ms ‘the supreme ^xaraplf 
of Renaissance goldsmith’* 
work’ Like the gteai 
rountaiii's of the age, it I- 
elfthorale in form and 
iconogiaphy and represents 


the Ocean (Neiptont;) 
the earth, the figures in 
their seats facing each 
other have a striking poise 

and elegance* picturesq,ue* 
Iv supported by exquisite 
relief-work at the base. It 
may be mehtioned here 
that Italy in the sixteenth 
century was not only a 
land of alt but of art appre¬ 
ciation. It had already 
developed a literary tradi¬ 
tion which providing a 
nascent vocabulary trf art • 
criticism which came in¬ 
creasingly to mean that a 
work of art based on anti¬ 
que models was ‘right' 
while the rest including 
any form of the Gothic 
idiom was ‘wiong' Cellini 
m his autobiography' ha.s 
written about Priraattccio 
who persuaded his pation 
Francis I of France to send 
him to Rome for obtaining 
plaster casts of some major 
pieces of antique sculpture; 
“He told the king that, 
when his Majesty had once 
.set eyes upon those marvel¬ 
lous works, he would then, 
and not till then, be able 
to criticise the arts of 
design since, everything 
which he had seen by us 
moderns was far removed 
from the perfection of the 
ancients." 

Cellini’s life, if not as 
Important as his art, is 
certainly more interesting, 
lis autobiography is a 
ascinating classic In Its 
ilend of realism and hig^ 
imbition, eminently re- 
idable and entertaining. 
There is a touch of life in 
It which compels atten¬ 
tion and makes U rinli 
true, the clrcumsUikahi of 
his career are charaeferiih 
tic Of the upreoted Uv^ led 
by many Italian artiste' in 
the early sixteenth oentuty. 
Cellini's X4f«, however, ^ 
special amiea] beettue <i 
the gripping 

entranetog qn^ty rd ^ 

,A»mr4^ 



BENVENUTO CEUUNI Salt Cellar, about 1540 goM, 
enamel and precims stones height 10^ in. 

Vienna! Kunsthistorisches Museum. 
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gtory. A ivbich the 
' thonthi of 
rendei4»g mt® German, a 
book whick Comte selec' 
ted in hU eicckisive list ot 
gieai vorks foP the read 
Ing of enlightened huniani 
tv is surely deserving of 
-xerlous consideration. VVhaf 
charmed the 'ent^clopaedu 
minds' of men so different 
still retains its freshness for 
a modern reader. 'Thi-- 
Atii active or compulsive 
quality, to put the matter 
briefly, is the flesh and 
blood reality of Cellmi’ 
sclf-delmeation The book 
may be taken as a fine 
«pecimen of picaresque 
lomance And it reach 
like a romance for Cellini's 
hte is indeed extraordi 
narv It contains thnUine 
adventures as well as fact*- 
and events that are histori 
fal In no other book o 
the past, perhaps, theie 
«o much of excellent mat 
tei and rnanner, «uch a 
striking bl“nd of romance^ 
history and biogiaphy. 

Insmcentv, direct or in- 
d’lect, i« a pitfall vvitl 
many a vvliter ot raemoi,r«- 
Rut Cellini s life is a ful 
reflection of his per&onahtv 
He is frank at times asto 
nishinglv «o He hold 
back nothing and allow* 
a complete self-revelation 
We see him as a man un 


Celhni is not given to dark 
broodlngs though there is 
ilenty of occasions for 
tarting morbidity 

Suffering cruet imprison- 
nent in Sant’ Angels, he 
omposes the Capitolo to 
' .uca Martini. To the last 
\e retains that externality 
vhich adds charm to his 
ielf-portrayal So here 
A e see a real man vv^hose 
lutobiography is an inti¬ 
mate record of 'passion and 
action’. Restless as ever, he 
toves and hates, roams, 
changes masters and pat- 
ions, and alters his home 
and profession more than 
onie But his art does not 
•suffei It gains in life and 
animation and all thi- 
anxioiis activity is vividlv 
desciibed 

Career and Character 

Cellini’s peisonahtv is 
naturally complex, appear¬ 
ing at time a bundle of 
contradictions Vow asset 
live, now humble reckles- 
snd sensual at one moment 
and deeply pious at an¬ 
other. CeJUm's mind is 
lather baffling Chaiitabln 
to his dependants, faithful 
md gentle to his sistei and 
Doiotea, his eistwhih 
model, he is feai hilly \ lo 
lent and extremely ex'cit 
able A typical Italian 
bravo, he lakes the lives of 


sophisticated who does not 
care for the subtleties of 
thought. To him all is ex¬ 
perience and he goes on 
relaiing facta and incident- 
without trying to indulge 
In^the ftwer shades of feel 
mg or eafiptlon. ExtremeU 
completely self 
he loves ostehta- 
iltnfs hU owh 
exjToses his owu 
There is hardh 
of jntroapec- 
seiAaualyMs ih hi* 
heucts u 
'he' called ‘eonfee- 
ikw a Joarnitl Xntime. 


men with total unconcern 
He muiders people with 
the same ease with which 
he casts his medals .Judged 
oy a ciitwal standard. Cel 
Imi’s book may be found 
lacking in tire balance 
betvveen passion and deco 
I urn which makes a memoli 
or confession purposeCyl' 
and anisl^Uv juaHifled 
This imbalance and \|»ni 
of dusciphne must be-Attiri* 
buted to the fact that Cel¬ 
lini was a temperamental 
artist. This is obvious 
, from his career 
' {Son of a ittttaitsian and 




trained by Ws lithw to’be 
one, he turned into a gold¬ 
smith’s novice wheie bi« 
akin soon attreeted the 
notice of connoisseurs. In¬ 
volved in a brawl he waa 
banished to Siena whence 
he returned lo Florence 
and then moved to Rome. 
Condemned to death for 
fighting in Florence m 
1523 he fled to Rome again 
where he worked for the 
bishop of Salamanca and 
Pope Clement VIT. Re- 
tween 1527 and 1531 he 
moved about in Rome and 
Florence. By his own. 
version, he participated in 
the defence of Rome in 
1527 and shot the consta¬ 
ble of Bourbon and the 
Prince of Orange Later, he 
killed a nval goldsmith and 
wounded a notary for which 
he had to leave Rome and 
settle in Florence Return¬ 
ing fiom hxs first brief visit 
to Fiance, he was an- - 
prisoned al Rome «m e 
charge of peculation. 
CelliTu escaped, wa.^ jaded 
again and finally released 
in lo.'lP I 

An eventful career in¬ 
deed but while living pie- 
lariously he had been 
leatning and making e 
name He changed h» 
masters but alvicays sue- 
ceeded in gaming -freidi 
pations In this unfsteativ 
fashion Celhni worked ht« 
\va,y to fame and liueoei^. 
He gamed royal favours, 
serv^ two Popes and a 
number of cardinals. He 
went over to France, itaelf 
an intei’datfaiF trip, but at 
the height of his caieer he 
chucked his job and came 
back tt> Florence There 
he attached himself to 
Duke Oosimo, quarrelled 
with hnn vet reryed htm 
well, perversely etmugh. 
In the course of a chequer¬ 
ed eareei. OWni prepared 
diet and medals, a number 






'flf trinkets snd onjamenis, 
the famous Sait Cellar, and 
Anallv the world-renowned 
bronze statue of Perseu* 
and the Slain Medusa. Few 
nf his masterpieces m 
lewellery survive; still 
what lemains are splendu) 
specimens of his work 
m a n a h i p. Incidentally 
there are certain passage^ 
in the autobiography whirl 
are important frc«n tht 
point of view of his art, it<« 
technique and execution 
Cellini has desfi'ibed in 
detail the process he evolv 
ed m preparing a mould 
for bronz<> easting, setting 
up a furnace calle<‘ 
‘Manica’ and introducing 
air-venta into the oulei 
mould. He seems to hav 
been equally at hcnne in 
goldsmithing and bronze 
sculpture. 

‘ Some have questioned th- 
veracity of Cellini’'’ 
memoirs. One can onlv 
say that his autobiogra 
phical record is on the* 
whole trustworthy in spitt, 
of discrepancies and occa¬ 
sional exaggerations 
references to historical 
persons and incidents hav 
been found to be correct 
though he has laid the 
colours a bit too thick on 
his own part in some of 
the happenings This leadR 
us to a most interesting 
and valuable feature of 
Cellini’s wotk. HiS auto- 
‘ biography contains nume¬ 
rous sketches and pbrtrait.'- 
of princes and artists. The 
surest proof of its relia¬ 
bility is not to be fodnd in 
minor d#taiik but In the 
remailcabie gallexy of his¬ 
torical portraits he has 
painted. Parin! aptly re¬ 
marks, “HO is pedulltrly 
admirable in depicting to 
the life by a few^ salient 
touches the ‘ characters. 


passions, persons! peculia¬ 
rities, movements and 
habits of the people with 
whom he came hi contact 
In fact, to the student of 
the Renaissance Period 
Cellini's book pi’bvfdei 
-ound entei’tainment. Th< 
lutobiography is not dc 
Old of literary merit- 
hough the style is almo^ 
(ilebeian in its simphcitv 
His diamatlsing ability can 
not be denied while his gtl 
of the narraiive is lealb 
•striking Some of th< 
«cenes, foi instance, Cei 
rhino’s death-bed, his owi 
vision of lb® hun whil 
Ivlng sick in the dungeon 
the Parisian Law Coiut o 
fhe public exhibition of hii 
Perseus are Indeer mem** 
rable. He can well repro 
dure atmospheie and loct* 

(olour Just as he can vivid 
ly describe the Swiss land 
-c^e. the dangerous ciOh>’ 
mg of the lake oi climbin-. 
the steep and shpperj 
I lifts. 

The authoritative ma¬ 
nuscript of Cellini's Life !*> 
at the Laurenziana ir 
Florence It is not a com 
olete work, foi it end* 
ibruptly in 1562, nine year- 
prior to his death at thi 
age of seventy one. Partly 
dictated to an amanuensi*- 
and partly written by him 
self, It is com|>osed in 
colloquial language without 
any conscious artistry and 
‘gives a drst-haud account 
of Cellini’s experience In 
the Rome of Clement Vll, 
the France of Fi^neis I 
and the Florence of Cosimo 
de’ Medfel. Pope-Hen- 
nessysums It up very com¬ 
petently when he <m«prves, 
“l!}espite Its numifest exv 
aggerations and its often 
boastful tone, it is a human 
document of surprising 
frankness and inconslnirt- 


ble authtotic^y, w(fA ^pka 
to it mre kiw 
character more intiniateiy 
han that of any other 
igure of his time.*’ As u 
lands, it is bnore amusing 
han a novel’ as Horace 
Valpole said. 

As we close the book we 
•et a very clear impression 
it the actual man, full of 
elf-tonceit, considering 
Mch piece of his work ah 
I miracle worthy of the 
treatcst admiration. He 
oved piaise, vet he was a 
air critic His character 
ud a dark side, his sen¬ 
sual appetites were keen 
nd his relations i^ith most 
)f the women, particularly 
vith Catenna, were indis* 
nminate and unjustifiable 
"elltnl was thus a tvpica! 
hild of the Renaissance 
nd his work too embodies 
he spirit ol the age — it.s 
violence and passion, its 
wildness and insolence, its 
"'enius and superstition, 
llichly gifted and untam¬ 
able, Cellini lived life with 
vehemence and worked 
with his tools in anuna- 
lon. His book sets torth 
me of the most singular 
careers in the annals of 
fine art His loves and 
hatreds, his passions and 
UsUghis, his love of the 
sumptuous, the exquisite 
m art, hls self-applause 
and self-assertion make it 
one of the fascinating books 
in existence 

Monteverdi says that 
Cellini emerjgiB front his 
autobiography ‘as gn amo¬ 
rist of aimolt incredible 
accomplishment, and an 
obvious uar.* If tJidlfnl 
were alive today he wmild 
agreeably aaeem and at th4 
same time retort : t em 
the which tilts the 
truth. 
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iHIS happened over 
\d century ago 
An illiterate car- 
pen lej i-eceived a lettei 
from his son in the 
rily. The carpenter ran 
do\vn to the bulchet’t 
■shop to ask the butchei to 
read the lettei to Inni The 
butchei though a decent 
honc&t man, had a hoarse 
rasping, loud voice Ht 
announced to the illiterau 
carpeniei that the lettei 
vas from his son The an¬ 
nouncement sounded like 
a snarl. 

The butchci read the 
letter in a boisterous way; 
‘’Dear Fathei I am sick 
and haven’t any money 
Send money quick ifoui 
son. Bill.” 

As the carpenter listen¬ 
ed to the harsh, hard tone, 
he barked in reply: 

"Who does that boy 
think he is ? Money! 

.«h#ef the 
cai^ter hurf^ home. 
M, thot * soft- 
'^1^'whom he 



AlWtAr., e3rpec^ 

^ 1 ^: ‘-m’ tmr 


lie’s In bad shape I mu 4 
-.end him some money 
quickly " 

The soft soothing voice 
of the tailor had done tht 
irick l*eopk who don t 
helicve in miracles should 
l)C told that eveIV ijnv 
they open their motuh*- 
and a voir romr- out, they 
urr witnessing a niiract? 

The human voire is a 
nnacle We mav not 
hink so hccauvc we lia^c 
become so used ic it We 
spend more time talking 



Afe, OWJVj. 

} aM c^pfretted. 

ive 

in teAre, 

doittttientad. Bill. 


The butcher rcail..-.- 

than we do either eating or 
sleeping' The 
edrder has been a Ood-eww 
si an Invention to 
the human vedoe- 
gr64t leatiera' voicea ' aw 
uped. In Amerfea, th^ 
.hn\ea woiajerhji tyay of 
MirHlirtg letters which they 
call tape^ding. A tape, 
recording a love mestage. 


IS sent ftoin husband (on 
lour) to wile 01 mother to 
>on Leitei willing is pei- 
'Onal but tapcsponding 
leaves It fat Ixihmd l>e- 
.ause d human voice Is the 
most personal tiling in the 
wni Id 

There is a beautiful story 
of a business man who re* 
curdod hr? voice speaking 
to his dog While on tour 
he asked hi'^ servant to 
plav the tape every two 
houis so that his dog 
would hear his master’j 
voire and not feci lonctv. 

Since the human voice 
has a power of Us own, 
more Important even than 
what you say, i« how you 
say u I'Jven nonsense In 
the mouths ol either Ui- 
(hard Burton or Charles 
Laughton would sound 
poetically beautitul. Win¬ 
ston Churchill would sit 
fascinated, glued to his 
chair, as lie listened to 
Burtou re^^ite Shakespeare. 
Every 'Sunday- Uughton 
(who (swelled h%ielf 
playing ^ had 

hla pjtbi^vmmie qhdificed 
^ut.; fie- ’m0 be invited 
bf piAiichecs to 

the SeHpWaf verieb aelec- 
ted as the text, for the 
preacher’s sermon.'' 

The human voice can 
command and scotbe, shout 
and whisper, sing and cry. 


mmiTHAw ITAKOuUtfil 
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VOICE YOVil 


It f!< a sort of musical 
instrument we dll fail to 
plav 01 develop It hai> 
potential, but it needs, 
tiaining In the novel 
‘Adam Bede' nhen Hetty 
Sorrel was condemned to 
death for infanticide, the 
soft, gentle pleading of the 
^Methodist preacher, Dinah 
■Moms. Was like music to 
her ears Florence Night* 
ingale’s voice, more than 
anything else, contributed 
to the building of her 
reputation as a •cheei’tng 
angel’. In ‘The Big 
Fisherman’ when John 
returned after he had 
heard Jesus preach to over 
a thousand people, he told 
James his brother that 
Jesus’ voice vvas so beauti¬ 
ful that It was loud enough 
for all to hear, vet “o soft 
that each one thought that 
he only was being 
addressed Old English 
army men remember wuih 
nostalgia the voice of 
"BulWog" Churchill defv- 
ing Hiller in Britain’s hour 
of crisis Netaji Snbhas 
Bose had a v oice that made 
an Indian vvant to die lor 
him. 

Each of these people used 
his or her v’oice to biuld up 
that indefinable something 
railed personality If Peter’s 
speech betrayed him then 
your .speech will betray 
you. You have your own 
cast mark In your mouth, 


according to an English 
judge. 

Lincoln was said to have 
had a smile in his voice 
What would people say you 
had in your v oice ’ X 
rasping saw or a sireechy 
\vhi.stle ? Except for tho's® 
poor unfortunate dumb, 
most of us pos.se?s the gift 
of a voice The point i.s St 
we plav haj’monv or discord 
on that musical instrument. 

The daughter of Cecille 
DeMiIle, the great cinema 



baron, regretting the pass¬ 
ing awav of the woman of 
half a centuiv back savs 
that a tv pica! ladj' of that 
age never raised her voire 
In fact anger and rage weie 
silent. Control vvas evident 
in eveiv a.spetl of a 
woman's life The teal 
mark of a lady of the 
Edwaidian era w'as her 
tonti oiled, modulated voice. 
Throats had not as yet been 
loughened and rasped by 


the smoke of dgiretteit* A 
lady'H voice wfis gently 
pitched—d ijiort ot bell-llke 



Steniof In training st'snto- 
nan voices which must 
tjualifv tor a street proces¬ 
s-ion or a public brawl. 

But the v'oice is an Index 
of personality. Shakespeare 
)'uts into King T.iear sdsne 
beautiful woi’ds about 
Coi delta, his daughter, 
‘‘Her voice was ever gentle 
and low', an excellent thing 
in woman ” Massinger ogee 
(ommented, “Hdw' sweet 
rounds the voice of a good 
woman When it speaks it 
lavishes all senses'* 

Not only for a woman 
but foi all of ii.s theie i.s no 
index ot character as sure 
as the v oice Longfellow 
was collect w’hen he said. 
The human v'oire is 
W'ondeiful. It is indeed the 
oigan of the soul The 
intellect of man of man 
sits visiblv, on his forehead, 
and 111 hi.s eve, and the 
heart of man is vviitten on 
his countenance, but the 
sou! reveals itself in the 
voice only” 

The tones of the human 
voice are stronger than 
strings or bra.ss to move the 
<i-oul. Then whv not VOICE 
YOUR PERSONALITY. 
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I ftruST have bdd a 
Idii’ly long sleep like 
Rip Van Winkle; for 
■=uddeiilv one morning I 
woke up, lo find. nO nol 
mj-'plf famous Far hon 
ir" I found, to mv uttei 
'“Urpii'sP that I am taee tf 
fdte with a woitd uheir 
half of the things do not 
make any ^ense to me 

It rould not have been 
filtv veais But something 
I lose to it Or how do von 
explain the vast tiansfor 
niations, thev do not 
hapjien overnight' During 
all this lime I was not 
''leepmg htcrallv, I was 
meiely oblivious of the 
earth shaking battles thst 
raged outside while T was 
busv in mv workshop 
which is the kitchen, 
feeding the children, get¬ 
ting them readv for school 

Suddenly one morning I 
turned fiom the sink and 
looked about me and what 
do T behold’’ What I be¬ 
held made tne feel very 
looheh indeed. There were 
so ma^ thin|a t eomld 
make'^h^d till’ of^ Wbat 
nr whd -for tmaance U » 
'tnodf’f»wjiA ©r wteat Is a 
'bontt^*’ Tlieae are soBie 
of thi ^drdsK. pw^ple’ Are 
glibly using AU the time 

mKputtUAs fiXiirrtAftr 


and T dare not ask them 
for fear of losing prestige 
Kvervliodv know-, what a 
nod Is or a boutique, well 
ilino'-r everybody, not 
ouniing me. 

I do not know how long 
I would have remained in 
he dark if I did nol. In 
■•lieer chante Mumble upon 
1 discovpiy It all happen 
'fl the dav I chanced t« 
ome upon a peculiar Mnu 
urc looking somewhat like 
'he front portion ef a build¬ 
ing On it wa« stuck a 
postei It simply said 
''llXHBViVT Vov\ who on 
'Miih ‘^hiibani I asked 
mvsplf ji. IT rhe -.ignhoarr) 
of a shop nr the fanev 
name of a house ’ p’or onn 
'hinc If did not look likp r 
house with’'a lived-in air 
ft had odd shaper* show 
windows with tbf oddest 
things on dkplav So if 
must he some 'kind Of e 
shop, I eame to thd rather 
obvious rOnrlusion ' 

I shhuld have been 
happy to have reached a 
conclusion but the name 
kept me in‘|f'8tAt» Qfc|da- 
jiertse. Who is SharMnl? 
Could It be the name of a 
goddess’ Not that I. know 
4 famous peri^onalJty 
who operates m a sphere 

6 S 


totally different from my 
)\v n ? A cousin of Queen 
I’hzabcLh ’ SNtei-in - law 
>l Jackie Onasjsi''"' Mother- 
n-law' of a blcel magnate ^ 

I hav'c* never come iicross 
intone of anv coirsequence 
iictving such a name, To 
nake-an end to this puzzl¬ 
ing stale of affaits, I den¬ 
ied to step in and find out. 
\s there w’as no beware of 
log notue to keep me batk 
I holdiv made mv appear- 
iiKC Tt would lie rnntp 
niu’ct to say I made seve- 
lal appearances, for fitted 
111 all the four wall® of that 
■-hop (I still call It a shop 
though [ later ''ound it wms 
i houttquel were mirrois, 
lull length mirrois So as 
soon as 1 made mv drama¬ 
tic entrance I saw four 
images of rinself with (hat 
rather uncertain smile 
which has been the ritan of 
mo Fiihcr sniilc a confi¬ 
dent r fd? t»Ci ssmilc, 

the seci’fet of a wintiipg 
personality or don’t smile 
at all that's W'hst ai) the 
fashion brtoks ad\ ise, I 
always strike the middle 
path, which is somethUtg 
one should never indu’igc 
in Wowever, that ie » 
different matter altoj^ther. 
' So,here T was Inside 
Sharhani, with four ima- 


i 



ffes of myself and a lot' of 
prospei'ous looking ladies, 
busy with,—blit I had no 
idea what they were bus>* 
with, }mt they seemed 
ptelty laisy nevertheless. 
And prettily too. As I saw 
them I 'realised my mis¬ 
take. Thia was a shop for 
beautifnl and well dresSkJ 
tvomeh of the below thirty 
age group. Without know¬ 
ing I had stepped into alien 
pastures. Should I stage a 
hasty retreat ? I was on 
the point of doing that 
when a new arrival caught 
niy eye. A woman, not 
exactly pretty and fai 
above the thirty level sailed 
Through the doorwa^ 
making four unimprcssivf 
appearances just as I had 
done a minute ago. I will 
not go off at a tangent to 
describe her dress but her 


age and , appearance reas¬ 
sured me. If she can qua¬ 
lify to be a • customer so 
ran 1., So,' I told thyself, 
buck up. tet roe iSee to 
the end of this, mystifying 
business. ' ' 

Having made sure I was 
not intruding Upon en^my 
territory 1 proceeded - in," 
my enquiry. If this yvtfe a 
shop after all, what was 
the stuff,being sold here? 
Was by any chance a sale 
of some kind on ?, What 
are those pretty ladies so 
pretty looking at? 1 
boldly went up to them 
and peeped over their 
shoulder. Lo and behold, 
ft was the crushed and 
crumpled remains of a sari, 
quite a miserable sight. At 
once I understood the 
nature of the business con¬ 
ducted here. This w'as a 


ed and fca* you. 

Thte lautidrymaa across the 
counter held it ^ to luiye 
a final chedt i lot or 

tears, Bilt ^at kind of a 
sari was Uiis? I was so 
curxtma tbikt t seekpd jm 
explanation. Then we liad 
the fbllowing hig^ljr illu¬ 
minating dialogs: 

“What’s that please ?” 

“Oh that? I thfHight 
you said that.” 

' f 

“Ye.s I meant that. 'W^at 
is it ?’’ 

“That’s a sari.” 

"That’s a sari ?” 

“Yes a sari.” 

“Looks much too short. 
Needs to be ironed.” 

“No ma’am, you don’t 
iron it.” 

“What do you mean not 



iron it ? Then how can one 
wear it ? .A.s a mini sari ?” 

It was even minier than 
a mini sari. 

“You see it’s a bahr 
dhani." 


I saw light. 

“Oh I see. Prom Jaipur." 

“Prom Jamnagar.” The 
answer was accwnpanied 
by an icy stare. 

Not to be put off by any 
icy stare I insisted. 


“But how on earth does 
one wear It ? You said It 
should not be ironed.” 

“Of course not. You roU 


it.” 

“Roll It ?” 

“That’s rlgdit.” 

“What a lot of bother 
for a sari. le it some kind 
of a wedding sari ?’' 

The shop keeper. 
tiUs whs a-eUpii^Uf 
tiftn which- he.'. not 

answen-'By■■this-’'’' fhhe - I 
had gained in wisdent ^nd 
thcHight It best to a 
hefty iwtreet liow wi^ I 
idiould have done Jong.i^. 
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The Great Tentpk at Abu Himbel. Height, ijo feel, width, uy feci 
Carved on the mountainside, the sculptural work is no feet deep and the fou 
colossi of Ramesis II B.C) arc each 67 feet high. 


yhis U the first time that int^auonaljellimship has found expressitm pn so large a scale 
m matters of culture and the Boueniments have committed tlmr States to such an Under- 
mklng. It is also the first tme tlmt this feljoiosliip has been translated into action on the 
basts 0 / the tdeas that certain reltgtous ntstortcal and artistic inonuiMHts in which mankind 
at certain times and places holding a special place in tts 

corimctions ai^ its htgheH aspirations, belong to the mhPlf human race knd form part of ils 
common heritage, regardless of the pcnad when they came into existence or the place 
where they happen to be. —Rene Msheu Director Gsnera] UNESCO. 



iHE ASWAN HIGH 
I Dam was inaugura- 
I ted by Presiden’ 
Anwar Sadat of tht 
UAR on January 15, 1971 
when the President of tht 
USSR and Sudan vner 
present. The :,constCMCtiO' 
of tlw Aswan High Dan 
would have submerge ih« 
priceless,, awfeaeoIdiBif^ 
treasurer'.;^f t]^ Nile Va) 

' the gi®anll- 
Abu 

intenbtional 
vic-^,«Hye ,to,':the\ 
afiit pd^e .tD the occasion bv 
cdM'rilbtfting; mobey. an: 
teehnicaJ personnel in 
literally lifting the 


tamous temples to a ttigbet 
.■levatibps. 1 »fore the Nil*- 
^atei-is '‘swallowed” them 
Two hui© temples, hewn 
>ut of rostHtoloured. rockv 
iiffs, lay bashing ' under 
he burning; . fiSjj^Uan sun 
u Abu Sithbel fti^-thh’ty 
wo ceiilurie'S bp banks 
jt the Nile,' t^elftss 
air , 

•resisur^ Wpt visited % 
scientists,^Ifyjptbjogilts 
'ind ■, tourist; f^ii; ■ 

, ^ades now., 

'-JJpor eh’erj.:' 

>■;'The marveltoue teb<pjojs 
...lof: ,Abu Siinbel wm’e .ifsr 
covered by J Burckhardi 
ih 1912 and opened by 


C. B. .^elsmnl in 1817, whtn 
the latter could see only a 
poitlon b| bme head of 
.rarved-statues of the Pha¬ 
raoh, Hamesls ll At tbai 
lime, the Abu Simbe! tem¬ 
ples' yvere alm<wt whor’y 
covered , by sand driven ny 
the wind for m^ral c'c>> 
turies. It wag not ur.tu 
the twehtieih century t'l.it 
the tem^ was fullv ..un- 
coyei”ed . and the wind- 
driven held hatit^ pv 
walls bb^t on the top of 
the When HerpiPnis 
(circa}' 450 B.C.). ^ (he 

■ 'itatfeer of history.'* wisit- 
ed. the pyramid- , mo Mie 
temples of Abu Simbei he 
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THE TRAVEI.L1NG TEMPLES OF ABH SIMBEL 


V. rote ; “ C o n c ern i 

I will now sp^>hI'; 
length becaui-'c nowhere 
aie there eh many niHrvel-' 
lous, tlijngi, nor in thp 
whole* wdrkt. a I" there .'j 
iriarj'y \vdrks oT unspo;^jv,. 
i-ble’^grbatncs.'.** y*' “jFhtri, 'k 
tribute 'from a , 

nation tveJlkirotV'ri . lor 
mighty beauiifU^ buildings 
.Old edif»’2» .of tlieii*,o\vn! 

Rame?!is 'll tVya ■; hhv,-e!f 
i* master-biifirlet': t>f an 
lime <md the fpHdw'iiig in¬ 
scription ftmnd on ni.-* 
udleh . staiuf' at' ThelKr 
pioclaims': Oilman- ; 

duaa*'Rapiesis) Ktng 'pf 
Kings; ifyany would kr.,ow 
how great. I 'ant artd wligre 
1 lie, let him; expel hve ip 
my works.” 'Itideed, narac- ■ 
.sis wished that his name 
should be rememhei'ed to 
))n.<terit,y and that is" why 
ll.p colossal temple;- at 
-‘Miu Simbel. .A.s luck '.vi.nid 
lia\e it when the C'l.t*-,' 
Ara' Ke’'"’''* d«vri'Mi n 


hoild the Aswan Hi^h 
Dam, which vrould have 
■'sul»nei ged; the Abir Sint- ' 
hel ifiuple*. t^e historic 
I mdnumentihwine natiorr 
ol the world came.' I'tJl'wiiv' 

U' shift ,. tyuptes ee 
to a,higher eaf''- s<he 
some 2110 feet hisher up 
, The fayjides of the toir-; 
pl<yi iu% almost vertical 
with .toiir 67-foot hie’ 
.aculptucetjl. stgate.ci (igme 
of tlafttesja.n in pairs; o> 
either .stae.;t)f. the eturan'-.- 
to the ;templd, .Hj-ini; frcn. 
ihe plnlhtii'hh w'H'i'.h tjan he 
, reach'id fiiistu thfe Nile tiy y 

nights oi’ steps, These no. 

‘ l,*}e monuments, of Nuhia 
were carved into th-i sam: 
Slone clilts of Ahu Simbe 
in the thirteenth '•'*ntiir\ 
B.C. 'I'he torso -ind the- 
head, of the second .‘^tatut 
from the loft had fa lien oH 
*?t;.voral cenuiries ago, the 
hiokcn piocc--' King *-''it 
'ered near the ha-io of tlic 
■ il.'ttfdin';, I'no "iglit loj <>; 


tlifr fourth ftamesis' 
been lepaired by hidden 
nta#nis -by' insertihg, ‘ijirge 
landi-slone blocks. 

Facing the rising sun. 
he temple wps ' dedioktf f 
o the Sun God. 'Duori'Ha 
rf Thebes an,d Rg-Moritkti 
-if IfeUupoliift., flTig tehiple 
tajitls deep " into the rock 
iinae 2W feet, with ^vetv-i 
hambefs containing eiirv- 
p columns and their walls 
< pleie with reliefs iAi<l 
inscriptions. 1’he oiietila- 
lons of (he temple Is ho 
iligned that the rays of 
he morning sun peneciaie 
*he length of tlie two halls 
w the innermost yiniconiy 
>nd fall upon the ren'r;'.’. 
'.gure.s of .\mori-Ra ■ind 
■hmieHi.-n, both seated <vi 
hrones, •Hirinc iwo 
'Oason.s of tin! ve.nr. 'liic 
w-ills de'iiiot relief: oai- 
triininc to the life of 
'tMiiesis, p.g.. I lame.'! ,i- 
''ine inakins: ftlTering lo 
himself as God. Other* '•.? 



tlovt-np of titc Diiglity iiiituei of Romesis JI, curved oh tiic iiope$.of the 


cliff. 
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Tlif tftiiplf of Hathot or Siiinll Innplc, lltc fai^adt, deptiliiig thr (our loIo'^si of 
Rariif^ts II and tMo siulp'iired figuifi of his Qucm \rftrtaii. 


V ar ‘icenr'i in Lib* j 

anrl Ethiopia, Ramp'-''- 
'a\ing the Egjptian aim> 
bv his valour m the bat^'o- 
of Kdesh aeain^,t :ni 
Hittittes 

The second temple at 
\bu Simbel, a few hun¬ 
dred feet away, represents 
a temple dedicated to the 
CoddesS Hathor, Goddes'^ 
of liove. Music and Dance 
IrfiUt Itiy Ramesis for hi** 
queen Nefretari The fa¬ 
cade of this temple has siif 
figures, each ^ feet high 
1 eprewptinjf and 

Nefreta^. ' • 

When the ^ i^PSfreasjv-'* 
leatojt Arab 

j^e lal?^ 
j«b<lel't3hinal d** 

rtd^ tp build Vhe 
the 

eiwmcttVHwtd tw'efffenrtve 


control of 


periodical 


floods; in ih® Nile ii bc- 
irtmp imppratUe that the 
lolo-ysal statiips ol Eamcsi- 
JJ and his Queen adorning 
the temple at Abu Sunbe 
had to be piotected or re 
moved to a safe place lest 
they should be submerge* 
iOO feet below the surffcc 
of the lake resulting from 
'he constniclion of tic 
dam. 'Five artificial lake 
310 mile* long and se^en 
miles wide dn the Nile, 
oct-upyihg an ^rea of 130 
mtlUon acre# with w'atei 
would, chie<?fe (he dfeastrom 
looi^ of the Nile. The Jaikp 
■’as been named Nasse» 
i.^ke. 

, ffhe migfp of th# Ntie 
die Isriery" of the easSSS^' 
Afrteajo countries, tff 

panlgwipr 

vVa's^a gr^t mystery! 

'^Ijlfwpte ffim se'ittral' e«ntU- 
■fftSa, untit the ^turtdn- 
Speke expeilifion distover- 


ou Its source (the White 
Xilei at Lake Victo’ia. 
The turbulent Blue Nile, 
i tributary of the Whit* 
Nile flows with great force 
*■’001 Lake Tana In the 
’thiopian highlands, swol- 
cn hy the rains falling on 
he raounlams. The Nile 
tiak:e.s a huge S-shaped 
unie in the desert north 
.if TChartoura and while 
flowing through Nubia, its 
r-’atsrs rus^i with sortie six 
tmes its normal 'fiflwye due 
to its passage the 

cataracts. After the second 

cataract, h flows a hundred 
roilea Over the “belly of 
stone*' and reaches Aswan, 
where it is now checked 
w the newlv constructed 
Aswan J>am. tlv? colossus 
of the twentieth century. 

Before the conatnkction 
‘oi the Aawan Dam (not 
tim Aswan High Dam re- 
c^tlv constructed^ which 
was started In and 
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Tim TjRAvtxLJNc; TfcMPttes or'AHiJ siliiiii, 

fompleted in 1902, the nienif- of the United Ayah 
Uioleiniv temple ot Isis, i?^pubUc and Sudan, be* caiw,^' 
iMth Its pylons, the kiosk ««« the work of savinj,. eetianiit^; •' 

of Tyojan and the flomar. rhe Nubtun 'mpn-uroentf. for the 

cnionnades on the Islam) ihitHtened by tHb lake it tataiw?e being ' raised by 

of Philae. appearef* to ‘ns* >»e brought into being m . he , UAR," ..Ih a tunri- 

oiii frf the river like a tm in? projecietl d»m«-tln ollecthii! drivir: the . tIAIl 

rage" After fire construe- Aswan High ttarh,. Th* levied ,a' toutHsi ’ tax 

tion of the dam. rhe.se tem le.sfjiirpe.s of. these ^twi .n- ISK14. lyHich ; fetched 

plea used-to get silbmerg^u •'overirnpHitK.. . ttnde^eyr 51,509(000 atjd? tlie Ah^'i- 
for nine months in' th*" .oped as they were.'eph.k esn ^■ommittee tp save 
>yar atrd thev were ex- noi eyep touch the fipripr ,\,bu Slinbe) brought In 
posed, covered woth mud of the/problem. ?V.U50.000 tifxhibitloh of 

and jilt for (the '-emaSning Egyptian untidulties, in 

rhree montlvs, , the coiw - . Tho , U.VK /ind Suilnt '’anada.. Japan. S\i«eaen 

Truction' of.ihe High n^rti' applied- to tite Unite** , uid France, espectalliy the 
enef the mighty • )»ke that Nations Kdoegtiona) au*' rutankhamen C,\h&itjcn 

IS broiiChf info, ntnns? r)*nr •^I'lenthn Uo^^pperatlor ;ii Paris, netted a f»bU'loii .3 

submerges ;the.se fo a dufo t ,ft>ti, hetp ir ii2().9« 1.0000 of whicu 

of their height u*»rnii*.nehf- in-efierviiig for- all man 'i'tn.oOtvworth wa^. in k*in*l. 

ly Opr of rhe <ev»u'at .'»na- Vind the momiments an* After sev'Craj vein's 

geslions made fn save rhesv die vdstiges oi rt,e man> .'evoted to studies, the 
temple.** on the island ■ of civUisatjons that hau Governinent of the UAR 
PhiJae. one has been ac- 'iuccefHied one another in signed a contract on .\ov- 
rrpted bv the UAff viz Uie Nile Valiev in th*^ whei 16. 1963, with an 

to dismantle then .-^nd Nuhia 'I'he I'N'PNCO imernntional group of 

erect •’hem on '■hi nev-h- c'-icn -ipr'i’nle''! *o dK' niem lii'ins to cut up iho u>in- 

V.uplng island Vvilil-'S nief.JtMri-^ and it iw'iv.ir*- pit-'- of Ahu StmheJ and 

which hne 3 liigbe? elcvs- organi'/ation.- also iricliitl reconsiiiict them on a ^'ate 

tion lu'-' in(Jn''ii"'ti-- ipidcr Mif- v-ite. s^afe from the hishest 

in ifi.'iu, the cowm- ’•pfni'.' ot the agreeioent, waiei level of the N'ile 



The gitrtt Aha Simbtil temples, *a erccicd on t}i(ir new. site. 
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TOE TBAVEIXING TEMPLES 6 f ABU T. 


alter thf constructioh of 
tht Aswan High Dam. The 
firms were the ^Vllas Com- 
priny (EAR) Hochlic 
(West Germany). Grandi 
'I'raveau.'i de Marseille- 
(France'. Impreglr 

(Italy), Samab attd 
Skathska (Swedent- 

The suggestion of the 
(tutting of the temples 
into blocks came from a 
Rw e d 1 s h englneerina 
firm, Vattonbyggnadsbyran 
(BV\M <5f Stockholm, coii- 
<sulting engiiteers to the 
UAR Government. Seve* 
lal proposals were put for¬ 
ward, e.g., raising of tin 
rock temples above th( 
level of the ?<ile by em¬ 
ploying hydraulic jacks; 
building an earth-and- 



Woi/: i<i progrcis dl the re-cfccUm of ihi Smull 
Temple on its hcw sue. 


vock-fili dam to protect 
both the temples; building 
of a protective dam of con¬ 
crete in front of each tem¬ 
ple and building of a large 
dome concrete dam to 
protect both the temple.- 
and. last but not the 
least, to enclose the tem¬ 
ples in a huge hollow 
pyramid. 

The work started on 
April 1, 1964 and the In¬ 

auguration of the temples 
at the new sites was 
accomplished in Septem¬ 
ber 196S at a colourfui 
ceremony arranged by the 
UNESCO. The climatic 
conditions of the arid de¬ 
sert were very severe lun 
bearable hbat durtng day 
time and severe cold ai 
night) tor the ^ technics’ 
peraohntt of ^Ute part!cit»- 
ting (BOuntrlea ©I feuropeji 
ori^ni; A'w^ 
biiilt db the of the 
nearby eiib', with binleia, a 
hotel, h^hses, trees, 
ming pool and even tennie 
courts for playing at night 


•.ot the use of the engi- 
necj-.s, lechniciari.'i and the 
workers of the various 
nationalities. 

The two temples were 
cut into 1035 blocks, each 
w eighing from 20 to 30 
tons, using diamond-tipped 
drills and transported to a 
place 200 feet higher up. 
The new site w'as previou.s- 
ly capped and surrounde-d 
by artificial hills; two con¬ 
crete domes protect them 
from the rock above and 
some stones hewm out from 
the nearby cliff have been 
used to dress the facade.? 
to give them Their original 
appearances. 

Eigypt has been rightly 
called the gift of the Nile, , 
on the banks of which 
several civilisations had 
thrived. The Aswan Hij^, 
,Dam 'Completed with 
Husstap ai(t. will now dm- , 
uol the floods, which t^ed 
to -(Occur frtwn June , to 
October. , ThSi- prieeSeaa 
water liMided wilH- ;*ilt 


from the Blue Nile flow¬ 
ing from the highlands of 
Ethiopiif will now be trap¬ 
ped behind the iwo-mlle 
long billion-dollar dam in 
a huge lake extending 
north from about the Dal 
cataract in the Sudan to 
Aswan, providing irriga¬ 
tion facilities to two 
million aefes of hitherto 
barren land. , The hydro¬ 
electric plant, W'ill provide 
more electricity and at a 
cheap rate too. Some 
100,009 Egyptiap , , and 
Sudanese l^bians . have 
.now been rehabUitSfted to 
the north and south of tlie 
Nasaer lake... 

- It is gratifying to note 
that the fanioiaa Abu Sim- 
hel temples 'w^ recons¬ 
tructed in a sate place be¬ 
fore the compiebfon of the 
(construction of the Aswan 
!Hlgh Dam. :Kow they are 
assured a pei^manent place 
to posterity as the Pha- 
ratm Ramesia If had, wish¬ 
ed tlban to be. ■ 
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Ihe Indian renaissance 
A short survey 

SISIRKUMAR GHOSE 


tSTORY is less a 
iiauer of fads tliaii 
>f .sense of fads/ ot 
ti!<i ,.vdarion.s which 
nevfi cease. Not "wlui’ 
iiyppeneU" Imt how w 
look at it and what wi 
I'-rtke of It is what make 
ihe differmre, makes lii;- 
i-’i'v. An ovem doc'.s not 
i-rase to art aftci it" i; 
appdiciili} oxer, The‘v 
!iiay bo remote control 
iioth Iv'forc and after. T' 
our wlioi'lcd ears the ho 
iic.^pollors of a nena.scetii 
i 'dia soiind strand’ att' 

' emote, h'or us the "lorle: 

< f the Renaissance are fad 
Ml, the laiirel.s al! are cut 
The tradition of the new 
filMrusts an cKers'; of idea 
hsrn. ,\nd .so the que.sllo. 
IS bandied about : 11'o 

iliere a Renaissance? 

How can a depend; n 
country, a colony, claim ; 
'’cnuine renaissance ? Tha 
i' the privilege of the fret 
cud what we called by tltai 
name was little more that 
;i series of defensive socio 
leligious reforms and revi- 
'aks. confined to the ri.sino 
middle qla.^s. \pai't fron 
an o\eTtln,s5 of selNcompla- 
oence and deltistoris of 
srandeoir thew- was, litttle 
leal about it. Its afliieve- 
nienfs were mostly subjec¬ 
tive whibh later - history 
ha* , cr^iellv distwlle^— 
such are the argum'ents of 
the devil'a advocate. 

Tipw far is the argument 
or attitude justified 1 Ac¬ 
cording to the defenders of 

STAtipARD 


the Renai,ssance idea, 
where the deeper value.s of 
life' were concerned, m 
■ipite of lo.ss of fKilitira! 

tedom, the Indian h;u' 
■icver lost hi.s selfhood o. 
'dcnlity. In the woids o 
'A-ans-Went x:. i hroughoii 
lic Orient tlie Promelhem 
>rc* was never alhnvod ti 
'ip out. Honcp n Uenai- 
-ance is riot n jn/fyri riitci 
'lit, ,\lso cvi'nt if it wib 
.'co'".s.sarily ro'tricicd to 
■'ocin-rcligious leiorms, 
'hieie were wider implic;t- 
' 011 ' The fact that it haU 
I mifidle-class origin <io(- 
lot deprive it of all ‘■'iytu 
''cancp. In any c.tsp, foi 
the failure,'^ of present da\ 
India it is idle to blarnr 
he pioneers of ihe Renai.s 
;>noe. It may well he tlv 
'iher way about, 'riuu 
here was nolhing like .i 
tenai.ssance and tliot fhi 
• lenaissance came to ver. 
ittle are. indeed separau 
propositions. It is perhap- 
wo who have failed the 
Renaissance becau.se w-c 
did not under.'-'l.and it in 
its heart of meaning and 
'nave followed other and 
les.ser alm.s. 

The Indian Renaissanc' 
was of course not whollv 
Indian. That add.s to it* 
complexity. Rut for the 
Rrlti.sh Raj (challenge > 
there would hare lv>en n<- 
Renaissance (response) 
The process can be ahalvy,' 
ed into" three stages. Thi; 
first was 8 period of un 
critical acceptance of the 
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West and a total rejection 
of national values, idea.* 
md institutions. Second, 
its exact opposite, w'as a 
-lolr-nt repudiation of 
A'hatexer the VVe.st had 
'loiight along with a glo- 
iTuation of ex'ervlh.ln,g 
udian, gootl or bad. Third- 
V. a more nr les.s conscious 
iilcmpt to masU'*r the .sjm- 
•!oii and arrive at a .syn- 
'Iicsis' one word too often 
profaned. All the pro- 
le.sse.s arc .still actixe. Rut 
rl'?ir inner moaning lias 
hcen missed, often by the 
■' rot agon i st s t hemsei ve.s. 

Before turning to that 
inner meaning, a bird's eye 
x iew of tlie main rnove- 
Mcnts. the xx'ork of a nu- 
nieneally .small family of 
n'diia!.'. might help. Be¬ 
hind the familiar recital 
''ifks ,in unusual moial. 

d'he first of these move¬ 
ments, Hrahinadharnia or 
'he Hiahma Samaj. vx^as 
largely the work of Raja 
Haniniohiin Rov, The poly¬ 
glot, polemic Ra,ia, almost 
a freethinker, encouraged 
■the new eduration. For 
bim.sclf he pixTerred the 
formlt‘^.^ a.spcct of the Deiiy 
and XVa* apt to be sevei-e 
with uiolafty, bi.«Qtfy and 
Outmoded social and reli¬ 
gious practices, like .soft 
wd caste, for e.Xtimple. He 
had often to light, at th« 
same time, the foreign mi.s- 
sionarics a.s well as the 
Hindu con.sTnatives of the 
day.' But from the begin- 
nmg the .Brahmo group 
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tpndpfi tf» be a little eclecUf. 

with Keshubchanrtra Sen 
tht Iwrrowings — from 
Chri&iianily, Vaishnav ism 

and even the Shabti cult— 
weit* enous!h to cause con¬ 
cern among the Barhmn 
old guard. “A polite swle- 
tv,” the BrahmOs were 
fi!vva\'.> distinguished socia' 
reformers and emphasized 
etiquette, almost a la euro 
pf'oviie. Though importan' 
it has remained a minorit' 
movement. 

There was need fo’ 
something more direct anr 
looted. This the Aiv: 
Sama,i and it,=! leatlet 
Swami Dayananfla, a pvc::' 
Hindu ascetic, “the Indiai 
ivpe,” aptly provided 
Dnyananda delighted in 
controversie.s. With th*' 
Veda.s as his stand-bv he 
faced the foreign mi.'.-io- 
nt.ry and the faltcrin*.;^ 



W iirW- f'Nmnuo i 

Aatn>-r«ta<>»< I 
A Tuntril. i 

Rajiyotishi | 

MAhopiitdiit«: ■ 


Paufiil ' 

UR HARISH CH I 
SHASTRI I 

KxAHim‘'r * 

Bonift of ! 

lOBlOHl I 


HOIksh OK AATROtOC»T 

46-A. S. P. Mukheni Rd . CnWJh 
4 Hazi 4 Park EiiRt > Phon* 


Tht* 4H-Rfjw»rfui YoRt of 
Int^rnattonal Cam* can tail 
pfrat. pr*«enr and Ritui* 

«rour«**"lv Th*» «ur* of 

hi^ KnvachaA and Rami- 
«A^t>av9n4 whl^h h* makes 
In four»« of hiA rtliifloti* duti*'« 
hriUiAttt aurr**® b** 
caim* ha Rftlnart 4 aprcl*! apin- 
tu«i and tmnirlk pow'r b^- 
madjfftimua. CMttnni him todav 
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Hindu at home tvounc“< 
one and roused the othei 
But while his iconoclastn 
fury appealed to some, th- 
majority remained un 
iffected. Otherwise ortho 
uox and puritan, the AyV' 
'<amaj championed ,widov 
hari’iage and worked hap 
m proselytization, an acti 
I .ty which could hai-dly h 
;:nctioned by the Vedaf 
, The third importan 
ni.'>vement, Theoaoph' 
•Ireek for Brahmavidya 
was the work of esotericai 
ly-inclined westerners, 01 
cett, Lcadbealer ant 
Madame Blavatsky, abov< 
ull. its assortment of faith 
and insights, from Plato 
nism, Cabbala to Tantrir 
and Lamaistic Buddhism 
was wholly favourable tf 
tht Indian wot Id-view 
Anri when the 'rheosoph' 
eal Society decided ur 
having its headquarters ai 
Adyai. near Madras, ni 
one felt surprised. The 
‘-■octet,V has publi.*-hed 
San.'krit texts, of which n 
ha.« a rich library, and i’ 
mu.st he granted its shan 
in the opening up of the 
minds of the people, here 
and abroad, to the pos'-^ihi- 
luy or evolution of otbei 
dimensions -of awarene.vs 
new known as extra- 
senaorv perceptions. 

But mast of these were 
Fringe movements, neither 
deep nor broad enough 
What, was wanted was a 
dramatic enactment of tFi< 
fierennial truths sanataiw 
ftharnia? but wilhou: 
risnying the demands ol 
the Time-Spirit. The twin 
actors of this Tlenai-ssancr 
high drama w'ere Sti 
Ramakrishna and Swami 
\ ivekananda. Sri Rama- 
krishna’s life had little to 
show from the outside. 
Perhaps its sti'ength lay 
precisely there. A simple 
village lad, with an asto¬ 
nishing insight into folk- 


.iiys, later an utieonvw- 
lional officiating pilest in a 
Kali temple in the .suburbs 
)f Calcutta, a man of racy, 
homely speeebj; with odd 
mystical moods and ecsta- 
ies — that is all the world 
knew. Till the truth burst 
?s.e a storm and swept 
A^r the world. Rama- 
fishna seeined to sum up 
h- religiou.s experience of 
.1 r only India but the race. 
\i- has given a w'holly, new 
c ritent to the “universal 
naigion” of earlier thin- 
/a-rs and opened up vistas 
of sacral awareness. 

His greatest work was 
probably the choice of 
tfjiekananda as hi.s St. 
P'ul. Vivekananda is h 
fJv)found and puzzling 
frf.re whom wc ha\e 
[a.rnt to venerate lathei 
than emulaie. The spirit 
of eternal youth, a Pi'om'.'- 
hean figure, he wa.s much 
more than the roval rheto¬ 
rician of “aggressive Hin¬ 
duism,” “the redeemer ol 
Indian honour” or thf* 
lOiOving spirit of the 
V'edanta Centres. from 
China to Peru. Vixeka- 
Ucinda’s vision of thr 
luture remains unredeem- 
eri becau.se latgely un¬ 
understood. 

SUMsMING VP 

In spite of limitations 
the Indian Renaissance 
forms a remarkable chap- 
ler in self-respect and 
national recovery. But for 
n we would have gone 
under long back. All the 
-ome lt.9 limuaiions have 
to be noticed, For instance, 
while the men behind the 
Renaissance were by everv 
standard sincere and out¬ 
standing. arid sc^n turned 
into cult figures; The secret 
of their creativity tended 
to he lost sight of The Re¬ 
naissance itseif becahie a 
thing of the past, .At the 
aame time an eacgesslvely 
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religious emphasis often 
tended to blunt the need 
foi radical change n^ 
society. The series *of 
interlocking changes rhai 
t affect a nation at ever\ 
level was wanting. ITie 
inner sense of Viveka 
iMnda's exhortation—‘Tp 
India, and conquer tht 
world with spirituality"— 
was laid aside and tht 
nf'tontv settled dowm to a 
round of rhetorical rigma 
roles, shadow^ without tuh 
stance 

This IS 3 hig loss and 
ronvicts Indian life an<l 
i nought of a singular in 

•iffiriency Between desirt 
(or claim) and fulfilment 
ihere has fallen a shadow 
that has yet to lift Here 
•lie failiue of education 
-,f. nds out The attempt 
a* N'ational Flducatioii 
'•nch as these were, weif* 
either petiv or pathetic 
eJ'-e pompons anachro 
nii-ms Worse was ihi 
failuie in th® economu 
snhere With the new elite 
tne middle class in rhe as 
Cendant one could hatdlv 
expect anvthing else Manv 
of the fhampions of fh( 
I enji'Sance were stout 
lovali^ts who looked upon 
British rule as a mark ot 
divine sanction. Al=o while 
I'heralism prevailed in re¬ 
ligion, Indian society ad¬ 
hered to Its age-old pace 
and stance, marvellouslv 
moribund vet refusing to 
give up the ghost The 
triumphs of the Renais 
sance were quiiklv pressen 
into the service of reaction 
while neaston and good 
sense W'ent overboard. The 
adventure of Ideas wa« 
soon over. 

The real trouble lay else¬ 
where. Indians were not 
mssters of their nwn house 
Attd so, by degrees, the 
erjuphasds to service 

of the country and struggle 
for freedom. (The most 


wfeil-known saint in con- 
temporarv India is a poll- 
I’cal saint a dangetoufc 
(omhinatlon which had to 
be paid for dearly.) It d- 
probably here, in the field 
of politics, that the Benai- 
esance spirit was. totalh 
disowned and frittered 
riwav This in spite of flu 
charisma of the Mahatmc 
vho, in his turn, was dulv 
lisowned bv his disnpi»s 

And vet the bungling of 
few decades or gencra- 
uons does not matter We 
have not seen the Utst ol 
the Renaissance ver Its 
basic ideas wait rheii horn 
Among these ideas foui 
mav be mentioned* (n 
thut spiritudlitv IS wider 
ilian leligion (lil th.it 
epirituahtv Without bodv 
''nd mind is not the ide d 
(iii1 that the earthlv life 
IS not a vanitv, and fnl 
'hat nationalism not 

"I’ongh and the far-od 
n ov “inent towards whidi 
we are moving is j wot Id 
community or I’sj a-wwiw; 
(Tagore 1, a gnostic socieiv 
(^n Aiirobindo) which 
\\ ill be possible—or endn- 
uble—onlv b\ a fhange of 
con&i lousiies.s These aie 
'he seed idea of not onlv 
a new India but a new 
world a creative mutation 
of man and his v'jlues ghin- 
p&ed on the horizon of his¬ 
tory. This is the coming 
idea of which the Renais¬ 
sance w' 3 s a precursoi. 
This latent content w e 
must learn if the past is to 
move into the futui • 
tense 

These ideas are not op¬ 
posed to the spirit ot 
science Indeed, the unitv 
of a science of self with a 
••cience of things, of psy¬ 
chology with technologv’ 
is what the age d-^mands 
Industrialism is a chal¬ 
lenge and not necessarily 
e curse It has come in 
stay, and India. ‘ the guru 


dr the world.” will have 
lo solve the problem-, ot 
modern society and tons- 
fiousness before its. teach¬ 
ing acquiie lelcvance to 
oin real necd> It Is this 
India, emerging out of the 
meeting of the East and 
I be West, that we have to 
disjover, an India bom 
for self-fulfilment md 
'fvtce of hun.imt> it th« 
hi ur of an e\ oIuIioiut r 
' I ISIS Tilts Is a task for 
the voung iti spit it, to 
complete (he ‘ inner '-torv” 
oi the unfinished Renais- 
■-aiKe the evolution of the 
Ir<Ii,in idea This demand 
of liei (leatne potentia’, 
so little und"rstoc>d and 
tbeiefoie piafti-.ed even 
les* must not be lonbi-ed 
v^l 1 h ujt'onalism Perhap-s 
ira« man heg-ni his <he- 
qiiered hi-.1orv there lias 
been but one tiue renais- 
-ince the \^du and onlv 
one jiraver Jinmuo dn/v- 
/finnm —cie.de (he 
(in me lO'e Ri'ing fiom 
the a--hcs of doubt d“\ n- 
tion and vni'-ertion the 
new Inch .1 < an, if -he will, 
give a turn and di(eci(on 
in the problems that wrack 
mankind since the due to 
then solution is implied in 
hei 'OK lent knowdedge 
Whethei ^lie will use to 
the height of her opportu¬ 
nity Is the question of 
que-tions As Cnomara- 
svvamv put it. the future 
of India depends as much 
upon v’lhat is a'ked of her 
.as upon what she iS 
So long a- we have pi ide 
•n the past and faith in the 
future It is better to be- 
liev’e whether the wotk 
will be completed hv the 
new elite or the new 
niacses 

T/ifi journal! of our 
hi’yfnrn /ms not censed, 
Vnrth turns ics s*iV 
inirnrds the n ina East, 
Th*> inr^nnhor sfdf 

struggle'^ tn the s/one. 
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TARGET: TOMORROW 

How IBM as a corporate citizen 

Is working towards 

the country’s hopes and aspirations. 



India is a country with great 
expectations, marching towards a 
future that offers more to more 
people. 

Participating in this nation-building 
task is IBM. By making 
India’s first computers, it is 
accelerating the nation's economy. 
Making optimum use of scarce 
resources and releasing locked-up 
capital for productive investment. 
IBM computers are helping Indian 
companies win foreign markets. 


More. 

Computers are opening up new 
careers, creating new techniques 
and skills. IBM is passing on its 
world-wide technological know-how 
to about 400 vendors in India 
to make computer-age 
components. IBM India-made 
equipment is also exported to 
40 countries. 

IBM IS privileged to be involved in 
the challenge of building a new 
tomorrow. 
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rSHM 11 A 
done 111 iheii \ei- 
tiiuLi with a knittin? in 
liei lidiid While *he 
leedl»^ nimed in .> iei?u 
Idi itnthni .ind wo\e i 
pattern hei mind w.i'' ai 
• l(X)se 0)1(1 It w is aflei 
noon 'I h( dec liunia sui 
w 1'^ poised jiist dhovo tin 
top of that new huildin' 
(oiniin? np against the sk' 
’me \ tew sounv* leaver 
of the ^Ud\d tif'e m a 
s^arden ii'^aihv i aiii^bt It 
slantin? i i\s and berk 
c»ned Soshind 1 ilso tt 
hare then tniisien 
glow Siishinitd w 1 
again on hei own in thei 
'^mall flat she felt loneh 
Mak was out on tour and 
would not b-> ba(k hotm 
till after four or fi\e d,av« 
ah UhUdl When Alak wa 
awav, the did not know 
what to do with all the 
tune on her hands 

Tt was a small town m 
Orihsa Thev had (omo 
theie on transfer not long 
since and knew few of the 
people hete as yet B“ing 
a sales representative, 
Alak bad to travel a great 
deal, leaving f?ushmita to 
hef own devices 

She busied herself as 
much as she could with 

BJNVUSTHAN STAJiDAR^J ^ 


h I household (.holes Bui 
theie wasn't nunh to do 
bv wd\ of house-wotk in 
I faniih of tv\o with on< 
aw i\ foi ntul\ tuent\ 
(ia\s in a month When 
\mnn the Pelugu st> 
vant-maid was atound 
he would help ielie\e hei 
l)oiedom with hits ol futle- 
titile m hei pidgin 
Hengal) The lest o*’ tin 
(one siishmita had no 
ne to turn to foi a titlU 
(onipanv oi div»i*!ion 
She put aside the knit 
ing aftei some time and 
looked out The neigh- 
iioiiihood hid an an ot 
qualoi and derademe 
bout It Most of the 
louses were mouldv and 
(rumbling with age tlie 
stucco peeling oft her*^ 
md there TheA sUnid 
brooding on eithei side of 
the nanow cobbled street 
Hart ot a negleiled, un¬ 
kempt gaiden enclosed 
within a dilapidated w'alJ 
t No could be >»°en from 
heie Sushmita reflected 
how she could transform 
it m no time rf she bad 
had a garden like that 
She loved gardening 
Living in a flat on the 
second floor of a house sh“ 
had to content herself 
with trying to make a 

’ 5 , 


Ktol odeii of sorts on 
then ten at “ It was no¬ 
thing miuh to speak ot as 
\et '-oe foi a tan (ollec- 
tion of (,Ktn The cactus 
w IS hei >petial iavouiite 
V 'ul she ha(i i^uite a few 
\aiieties of it whuh she 
had (olleit.=‘d from diffe- 
lenl places before thev 
(anie heie 

K\eiv moimng she 
would go up to the terrace 
to tend the plants And 
liter watering the other 
irlants she would pause at 
The (oiriet where the pots 
sporting the im(Iii were 
kept in rows 

‘ llow wondeifui’' she 
thought to hei seif ‘Thev 
can remain green for ever 
without a dtop of water. . 
Perhaps it is only thorns 
that endure m life 
How T wi-h I had a cactus 
that bore flowers too ” 

* 

‘ ^lak, can’t \ou cut 
down your tours a bit’*’* 
asked Sushmita pounng 
tea tot him fiom a pot. 
When Alak was at 
home, thev would ha\t 
their afternoon tea toge¬ 
ther on the terrace Ths 
weathei had just been 
mining fine and cool, and 
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It was pleasant ty ilt undei 
the upeii «.kv talk and »ip 
tea 

U j- not in mv hand, 
nn dell Resides le^'^ 
tou'v mean lev? 'P X. ’ isaid 
Aljk He had a pufthal 
bent of mind 

sn-hiniu said. '‘If it 
wpie onh a question ot 
'1X1 would idthei vou 
stj\ed Innsjet jt home than 
earned iiioie T X I feel >t? 
lonelv iMihout \ou’ 

Her evP'- iiaielled up ^o 
the distani *'ls\ fleiK-'d 
■with uhile (ImuK Theu* 
mmething in that Ijr- 
avi.n look in her eve'. lUSt 
nov thn nndeivfoied h'^t 
last few wohK 

AIjIv had hell'd hei 'd\ 
It belore .d'.o More often 
eiei SI nee thev e.ime 'o be 
pc'lecl heie But theio 
via'-' no help lie had lo 
look to the monetaii ■^id'’ 
of it Xnd then --ome- 
where along his rjieri 
there glimmered a po'=i=ihi- 
lit\ that he fenenth 
aspired to hi\e in hn 
pia^p some da\ fie keut 
his own eouns®! hut rinee 
ted ill his eltorls to that 
end When it would rome 
Sushmita would .ureh 
understand and fo’gne 
hmi Alean-w hde. he ex¬ 
pected hei to hear wnil 
him and hnd some wav of 
taking her mind oil hei sell 
when alone 

He said, trving to make 
light of the whole thing 
“Don’t take It to heaii 
Sushmi One gets used to 
even thing with iim«“ 
Atade no friends here «o 
fai'”' 

Hushmita stifled a sigh 
ft was Alak all over 
She said. ‘“les. there is 
Amml. But never mind. 
Perhaps I'll get used to it. 
as you sav” 

* 

One dnv Alak brotight « 
pile of new books 4 nd 


magazines undei his arm. 
and handed them over to 
Kushmira with a edllan! 
gesUue 

• Here are some gifts fot 
my beloved Should lv“ 
good company, so long d« 
thev la$t, f hope*'' 

SushmKa w'as glad 
There was one book in 
parucLilai in the lot whirl 
pleased hei most If W'U 
„n illusiiat^d, beaunfullv 
uot up liook on cacTh 
When she ^nw it. she 
heojii tinning over th'' 
)»8ges straiehtvvav and 
I hen suddenIv slopped in 
the process to smile np at 
him and hold np her pout¬ 
ing lips 

But lot surh oecasional 
little variations m the 
I heme iheii hie flowed or 
1 the same t^noT XI ik 
1 naming the distrut. 
sometimes m hiNes and 
sometime, m trims in 
one"t of more sales 
Sushmita spinning out h^i 
vvo£«\ days in dpv 
f'reaminc Xt this poini 
thev (.line to find a sood 
fiiend in Rani in Sen 
lie.id of ihe b''srrh ofl'ie 
oi a husiness firm, h“ too 
V’as relativeU new to tln» 
1 1 ue 

Thev first met him at a 
lor il riilfin.d funriion a’ 
whuh he sang a few 
Tagore’s song whicli di'='\' 
loud fipplan-e f'om ihr> 
tudienre 

Sushmiia sml to Alak 
“Don t von Ihmk he $ings 
rather we'D And f 
w onrier— ’ 

What” ’ 

1 wonder, il I h iv'e noi 
nn^t him before” 

Reallv” Ffeie”' 

‘ \'o. it mu.st he Palriitta 
1 rant place him evarflv, 
though" 

The function over, thev 
went up to Ranian to eom- 
plimem him on his p-r- 
form.snoe and had a fen 
word.* with him While 


fa fifing, to6 wfsi 

eviiig Sushmfta curiously, 

‘ Kxnise me,” said he, 

. fidressing himself ip her. 
“XVer^n't vou a student <>f 
Bitan, the ('oilepe oi Music, 

It Oalcutla*’” 

“Whv, _ves". replied 
Sushmita, “But, that was 
ihout ten years ago Were 
• ou too”" 

Yei, 1 think vou joined 
•he first veai class w'hen I 
w as in the fourth, and ! had 
!o leave the cours? .oon 
rftei 10 take up mr |ob. 
But ] remember both oi us 
Seng ,n ‘niitrangada’ at iha(. 
college function ” 

\'ovv p came back to h«r 
Ml a Hash 

Ves vp5i non 1 remem- 
hei N on had alreadv mad<» 
Mini maik, and ev’pnone 
n is 'onv' that vou qiii< 
coll'^sre premoumeh I loo 
qu t a ve-nr Idlei 
Whv ’ 

'kushmifa '•milerl at AKik 
apd ihen sqid lurning lo 
Banian, ‘Co» married and. 
suite he was then poMeo 
out'.ide ralcutta, 1 liad io 
mv e It up ■ 

\Iak (hipp'»d in 'Won- 
f’eiful' Ranian Babu we 
aie indeed luckv to have 
tumbled upon a git ted 
singer like vou and 
Su'hniita ' path arquanit- 
cnc» null vou gu'ps us a 
claim on vonr friendship 
Xon must rail on vs some¬ 
time and nnl'e it soon” 

Oi Their wav home. 
Alak Slid ‘ Whv not rev iv« 
voiii old imprest'’ 

“Hov do vou mean” Old 
inl^re-*'’ a'l eri ^u.hmjia 
a little siartled 

“I mean vour interest in 
Robmdia Sanpeei Fver 
since vou lelt Ritan, I 
b.ave rar'»l\ heard vou sing" 
Suehmita said, though 
through a mist “Reallv, f 
..Iso wonder, how I gave up 
singing altogether ” 

‘ It would be an excellent 
thing, if .vou take it up 
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»«ln [n that vou 

wpulrt ^nrel(V la's? nored 
3 n mv abi^i^iice And ihat 
Banian Ren could pp^hap*i 
hHp yon back to pract’Cf^ 
s-hould you cara The telJow 
has a superb voice whic! 
thnllerj e^en a piosaic mai 
Jike mt ” 

V- 

Banian ‘^en dixl com*- 
amunii one dav not loiv 
s-itrer and sp«iit some lim 
with Alak anxJ Su^-hnnt 
§olh of them weie rleliahict 
to find him verv congenial 
h/Aen for SnshimUi n wa 
comcthing of a new di' 

(OA “I V her an se r epT fi n 
bejni at ihe '-ame in^Tiin- 
iion 1-01 a bnel pe lod— m i 
Uiat loo nidiiA AKos rgo - 
w’le had I nt Kiioami him 

Tlie ih'cp of I hem ^at on 
w u 1 ’“T t hai O'"' Ilf rPM 1 r 
la'king and ! iithng wit 
abandon a^ rhon»li ll ca 
had hpcn old chuin- li 
pni t of (hem fn a I di'' 
AAPie come hot pal o i- an ' 
iAApe’’-' and ki|t;hmi'> i oin 
ed l^a into Tiiei' ( ! pc 1 

tllTlI 

she woip j pa'Tel bln 
iSi i, aln O'T he coloni o 
lie sk\ aho\e )ii»i nov' 
Vrid. wac hei won*' siu 
kf-pl looViiie a' iliaT ^-k 
fiom linn* to linie w hf 
the men lall-ed helAvee . 
rhemselvec 

Plopping a pakoia in hi 
month, Alak wid evnhei 
anth, 'Von don r 1 noAv 
Rahfan Babu hn’A hjppA 
we would be if \oti \ isft ijc 
hke this now md then 
vheneAer auu fird time 
PartKiilailv Sushmtia is sr 
staged for (ompam when 
1 fifo on tour T wis telliuo 
her That night altei i]i« 
function that f.he npght W' 
veil pickjtp^the thteart'ind 
ti V to * brush ‘ Up he^ 
RaWndra-R^ngeet iV I ( h 
AourhWp". 

B-injap enthusjacTTpaliv 
ipsponBed ' Rhe vhpuld ’ 

I 

Blh^VSfrUAN ST Ay HARD 


hen lookms at <ushiinl i 
1 hoiild he oIju if I cool I 
AP ( t it ' St I \ ll e lo A on 
-Mi^hinita liool he iiead 
igoiouslv till no 1 o 
( I h \ e 1 o ioii'-el lh * 
line fii tlie will to he'll 
t M o\er ao in I wo I i 
III he' be < ni*ei t \‘ 'll 
t u mg on'* \\ 1 A n01 -m ’ 
I'- i '•oiii; 

|{aTiijn did i ni have lo 
be a'ked Iwne lie •'ant: 
ine sDtuf at ei i loihet in 
])"n1ai “Ouc ^lulH>h|<^n 
Mil- said > o I a' e i ik'- 

O’ od'is in a fieseit i lai d 
I’hen as it leminded bA In* 
own imavp \ O* a desHi 
l‘•l nd 13\ 1 If AA a* <’o vo 
knoA' Sushmit 1 's a xa(t » 
tnciei’ Vfui can s^e he' 
co'lefthm OAPi Iheie He 
c-od pi nitipg his nneer at 
Ihe t at' IS pots 

HonpAii sfifMle nn to the 
spot to have a (kw'»r look 
r t the plat tf! aPtl Wti' fill 
o‘ <idlt It llioil He soil 
"Von knoAA one timh seAci 

el A iriefec of r ntii m pei 
fain *tnts oj O is^a diso 
*«omed V AAp thi 'e shsH 
cat tiis huntms'*in mv c i - 
A\ h it do ' nil s'tv ’ 

\ 'jffiji tA' ini'led m'<siixn 
iritj« eip' bhe A I I 

11 


(I -I itif aih',' Oh that Avould 

tje 1 i 11 

'V'al loo welcomed ib» 
id a 

!«■ 

s nt e lhat dav. Pwsnian 
ll lo «■’ o\A n lo be a good 
M -1(1 of rheTs He tarn* 
t I '.He thetn often sang to 
I'lei 1 and sometimes ui tne 
e HI nig took then) out tor 
, ll \ e in his cai Ot ce or 
iviiH »la) haftpened to b« 
wa> on tout, when h* 
( I I He did not btav on 
If) v< on these oxcasion* 
hill ll ok his lea* e aftei en- 
i| I • g aflei h-i 

lh 1 eA'ening aeam he 
l< nil I het alone in ihetr 
I kit \'hen he dionped m 
H was (.oniing awav thi« 
iipie al«o bur Sushmus le- 
que-ied him to sf«v a whi’e 

Tt AAas esenfitff '1 h* 
r'lAs weie get 1 mg »hoTt“r 
w lit the appioath of 
AA ii'i'Hf’ anil dnsf fell earlv 
"sn Inniia aajs standing 
i'one in the balconv whde 
'niiht vac aaoH irg in the 
I It I h^n she offered a t hair 
)') 1! nnn But Rantan 
iH ‘ \\ h\ not lef’c go to 
lie M ei'ide if \(Mt can 
sputf 1*1 e ot A out tmie*”’ 
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gushmita 

moment, then saJa, "l aon’t' 
mind, but shall have to be 
back within ab hour. Th'^ 
work-maid can't leaVe until 
f come bark." 

... A mist hufig over 
the earth, shrboiding the 
riverside in a veil of my¬ 
stery. . There was a sirkle 
niooO'.in the sky. The 
Katjiiri v'as reduced to a 
streak, of silver amid long 
stretrhes of its brownish 
exposed bed of sands and 
dried .‘Jilt. 

.\s they .strolled side hv 
side .silently, Pain,ian said. 
‘‘T often wonder, why yon 
like the cartus so mtu h". 

Sushmita was a little sur- 
pri-sed at the <lue.^tio^ 
"Well, many do.’’ She 
answered. "As for me. I 
have never reallv a-Ved 
myself" 

A strong breeze blew in 
her face and ahiiost choked 
her words. 

“TpH me somethitvj! 
aViout yon ’ she said, chang¬ 
ing the topic and clutching 
the loose end of her sari. Tt 
was being worried by the 

breeze, 

"What Ls it you want to 
know? ’ 

"What about vour fami¬ 
ly’" 

"1 have none". 

"Not married yet? 

"T married and lost my 
wife" 

“What happened’’? 

"She took her owm life”. 

Sushralta stopped dead, 
as if she had caught her 
foot on something, and 
uttered a faint oty. Re¬ 
covering a little she asked. 
"But why?’’ ’ 

‘‘Maybe, because she 
thought t did not love her”. 

“Did you give her any 
reason to think so? ’ 

"Well. I tried as best T 
could to keep my feelings 
from her, but she would 
not take my word for it". 


j;„ After a |»ttse he adided, 
"M;. you I can 

.. beiard a 

' V>'What's , - 

"1 think jpm i^e the 
■ cactus, beeaW^',. be 
cause it groWr i^ hirren 
de.-^olate .tt acts.” '' , 

Sushmita said lhu,s' 
get hack now. It is 
late". 

» 

The day Alak returner, 
from his tour. Rushmit;-. 
lost no time in gettipg it 
off her chest, 

"You know Ranjan Babn 
..’ailed yesterday evening” 

"Good" said Alak stand 
mg before the mirror am' 
undoing the knot of his ti. 

"What is the progress ii 
your re-initiation to Rabin 
(Ira Rangeel’"’ 

Sushmita, .standing lie 
hind hini, said ‘'Haie m.v 
yot around to beginning ii 
vet”. 

"It is a pitv. .Anvnvav 
!*ain .sure, he was w‘ll 
looked after by you'.’” 

‘‘He took me out for a 
drive". 

The words tumbled on’ 
at last. And, as she jooke. 
into his eyes in the mirror 
a semblance of a shadov 
.seemed to flit over his face 
Rut just for a second, when 
the fingers struggling with 
the tie knot also .seemed tn 
pause. 

"Oh." said he. and then, 
with a fitial .jerk to one erul 
of the tie, he pulled it awa,\ 
and pa.ssed it to Sushmit;. 
saying" ‘‘There". 

"You don't mind?” asked 
Su.shrnita. .still looking ai 
hi.-: fare. 

"Mind? Don’t be absuril. 
it was rather nice of him, 1 
should say”. 

‘But I felt later that he 
should not call when you 
me away, let alorvs askin.» 
me out". 

"You needn’t go out 
again, if you feel that way.- 


But thftt’e la'fnbthMg wrong 
in hfs tomlng, even when 
I aiij not here. It is preeise- 
Iv then that you need some¬ 
one better than Ammi for a 
little gab. And, if he could 
dso enthuse you to take to 
■ifnging again, it wmuld be 
m e.xtra gain”. 

m 

The car swept along the 
nad to Behrampur. 

Ranjan had some work 
o do there, and he had re- 
Lieste<l Alak and Sushmita 
"or their company. Sush- 
nlta was not keen at fir.sf 
ml ,Mak had brought her 
ound. 

He hati said, "I have 
I’en knocking about all the 
!me, hut for you it would 
. 1 ^ a welcome Vjreak from 
'ip routine". 

All the lhr?e ,sar on the 
rent seat Ranjan's left 
I'm rented lon.-cly on the 
-teeriruir wheel without 
much mos'einent, a.- Ibouvli 
!he car alr-eadv kne-w' its 
lirect’on. He was breaking.: 
Into a sone now and then. 
Ruf. in .sju'te of hi- and 
Mak’s roaxinsf lier to join 
m the singiner, Sushmita 
•loggedly Held brtek from It. 
''Itherwlse she .seemed to be 
horoughly enjo,\ing ber- 
-elf. chatting gailv, admir¬ 
ing the scenery, and asking 
1 string of questions aboir: 
anything that caught her 
p\e. Look at that hill—just 
like an elephant!... what is 
this village’... Some fe.sti- 
V al .seems to be on ... what 
a giant size image, mv God' 
Is it Havana? ^ What 
did you say the name of the 
river is—Rishikulya? . . . 
Rivers in thi.s region have 
beautiful names—haven’t 
'hey? ...” 

Normally, she was a little 
withdrawn and, not. very 
talkative, but today .she ap¬ 
peared so different. A lid 
sipemed to have been lifted 
off her mind I, . She ■wanted 
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to 

and milM of opifcft ciniWi^. 
jn those shades of green 
purple and blue of the hllb 
that ro*e in view novf ant 
aiitain ami nmelmies o\<t 
tiioU them mnnin^ chw 
..lonst'iiie fni '-ome distanc 
, rn the bi isht pliimai^e <i 
tome unk low n hiul flutio 
uig out t^f .1 b'i'-h bv til 

joatUule . 

(’a(tu>’ ''he sud(tei)' 
(ailed out ilmo«t lumpii 
out of 1 ei seat, and poin' 
iiu? h“r fmcter at a rlump < 

(ill'll on an eaith lui ' 
’soi'ie di'tiUKP awa' or oin 
side of thf ’(lad 

\iinosi imnll meonsl 
ihe ('ll (.one 'o a sio]) 
Itanjj 1 n<l ‘ 1 too had 
noticed it i.nd \ca' i>i»nut to 
tell 1 on Won d ^ ( o I 1 'to 
h ne soniH o' t*ie e' 

“I Mou’d 'I'hes appe i 
to tie t iitw ' ’ It t\ 

\ 1 f I ' I Ho' I Ilf \ 
’(on I '>•* d ^ I u’ to ft P 
'"I'hn ill Ilo t 'o 1 '■“( 
hov\ line 11 llif I) ind s 
\nii ' ' 'ulib'\ 0 d ft P 1 ' 
111 H'bw xwl 

' '' ( (»i in nd t h 11 ' I 
f' t( h I \( Inle \on UMi ' ti 
find sonie U'<* bn the t no 
s nd It oil u V nh a in ■' 

(ri e o’ls ' uik 

till' \1 d ni'i'If d th it in 
ill f O' If' o I! nj in Mi'f 
until too lumd eu with 
tii n 1 le oonM ’ illie' \\an 
in (l.e I at and ha\e a (pnei 
'Pioke 

The two 'pt out—Raman 
i.tii(l]nt» a'Hied with a Kit 
theii krite he lud pulled 
out of the duk\ and Sn>.h 
niita ttippinc; . lonit Iil' di 
him 

domst ‘lome way Ha. ion 
sfoyjiied to look i’ound ind 
s.nd a= if to him-'.^lf How 
('“solate It Is he ('' like ih< 

h\ps of some ” 

\s'he\ neaied the clunoi 
of cotif, ^usIlnu1a spol'ed 
somefhinet and e\claimed 
with icn “'Whet luck' It is 
one of the flowenna; tvpes' 


t ‘>1 since I ’(‘ad of it in 
1 at hook on < u Mis, I h<i\ c 


1 e 1 lompni.' 

to « 

,t t 

one 

d e 

Ills ' 






'I'l’p 

kl if * 

In 

J 

J in 

an s 

1 ('Ills 

went 

to 

w 

) V 

It 

1 o\ C( 

too 

tiiiij.’ 

h 

md 

non \ 

a Jo 1 

loi 

J 

k'li 

. (" 

ilf 
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0, 

h. 

sU( 

td 

111 in 

I ijipn 
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off 

a 1 
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I n (led the } ’ t/e to somi- 
'1 ‘a It If not hr'PiK Ik 
n id bidiN biui'sed l\is }i < d 
in ihe ard 'un 

'hoin into his fins»ei did 
I f w hiood 

“Shame on me said 
sii'Inmtd smitten wnh re- 
inoisp she took out the 
I horn nimlilv and pi^sijeii 
' the wound ’o 'to]) I'lood 

lo-'ini’ OUT 

J> fill 111 soutrht to <11 t u 
('.Kp his hand 

Hf Jilt ided 'I et me 
hUeo 1ft m* bleed,’ pleisc 

Bn', she would i ot 'tt j.'o 
ni hts hatnl before atmnh 
ti” the bl(x>(l 

Balk hoiiir" 

tup, Subhmita planted tin* 


and ristj'id 

new < iK IcH >'i a not and put 
IT nods’ hi't (o]l#*('io on 
die tei I ai e 

More t‘i m i non' i fiJM 
' one b\ sm( e 

\ I ik s lo I lia' e tv ( otnr 
11 nr<- f’n] rid I ) ^ He H 
t udi t bon e Mipse da\s 
\i d e'Cii 'lullin' Ills In ef 
s’li d ii'i'ii re V ill lie 

fen to i( nirU ( o*r(i nr 

his tile w'ot k Of <'oni£t loa 
1 iin 1' ii t}ie t »w I 1 L r 
Pnl iTi" I Ion' 'it e Siish* 
nntj Slid ft ‘u n, i tiac«a 
ost \on (onnilt*) 'c to your 
ob 

\lak said [ mit'ht vs 
V ell shair i 1 tile sc i et 
wUhson ^ on see th’te h 
a fair ih nn (» of ’n\ ‘.'e'tn’C! 
i proiroiioi shnith nd f 
ti I \ in ’ 'o put HI a little 
e\t ( 1' (II k 'o ts isten d if 
no Pile Just hi'ld on a 
'n't( 'oni’ei 

Si.)S imit.j fhd 1 1 (om- 
’i'111! (1(0 lh it 

Jviiniin conies' is usual, 
1(1 -Ini/s snnt?s Mis song^ 
ni\c (quitpil ( ie’t,Mn 
louih ()f poij^'ia'K V that had 
1 (i1 been tlieie before It 
iiiov es one mor« deeph then 
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And It 

Suahmita in i stralrw^w^^ 
make* her feel a irflbleat* 
less, which she te to 
admit to herselt But 
has not resumed Sihginf 
yer. Alak still asks her at 
times, “Whert are ytm go¬ 
ing to hegtn’’' And she 
still gites the same reply. 
“It IS not for me again in 
thi<! lift'’. 

That day Sui^ita was 
uneasy in her mind. She 
couldn't tell why. 

She was cooking early, as 
Alak would leave for Bhu- 
vansswar on four after bi^ 
lunch But somehow she 
wished he would not go 
todav 

' What happens if vou 
don’t go toda% ” ’ she made 
bold to ask him at last. 


What’s 

tet. it 

mind". 

Iheo fit har 

his meal: fliwating 

ready td'J'ledyt; Stw^iia 
said ginget^f^ **3 «ffsb 
you poatpcmpdit". 

"Cotde how, tell me wha> 
is It that boAers ytju” h* 
asked, tucMng his paper- 
into hte portfolio. 

She said cc^ly, “Nothing 
Only there will be a ful 
moiMi tonight, and—" Then 
breaking off. she asked 
"Does it ever strike yoi 
that you have not caressed 
me m a long, long time 

"Oh, it is that." said Alai 
with a sense of relief, then 
added wdth a reassuring 


fy^‘ 

thg mat- 
just tfr. my 


ahdti be haeft ih I^.Jdays 
wheaa wo can ftii*# up for 
tost ttaie, 1 must buae off 
now, I Shall mlsa tbe 
rain.,. so tong." 

Late that evening at 
Bhubaneswar, when he met 
hie area mana^r, there was 
a big surprise wailiirg for 
him. The manager broke 
the news with the adroit¬ 
ness of a conjurer who keeps 
prattling about all manner 
of things when-presto, there 
IS a live rabbit produced, 
rom out of the blue. 

‘Here is your order of 
iromoTion old boy. and my 
heartiest congratulations”, 
said the manager handing 
liim the telegram from their 
head office "You may 
rak? over charge from me 
early next week, after I 
have cleared up some back. 







log. BiiV’i'fe so ^ 8^ 
hotel and make an evening 


It 6tn^t tools AtaVf 
breath away., Wa$ tt vrW 
God waa Indeed merciful. 

'S’V "x ■*'<' '* * ^ >'•'* i! ' W*'' 

■’nlbe '■'■ 

nlgii^i^hen the two p8rrte»i 
ro5^|iy after a slapping 
dinrwft dnd a spot Of drink 
Alaik«;«oOk the ^nager’t 
pem^ion to hu^le back 
to b^^ own station' to givt- 
the p|,ws personally to hit 
wife and return ne.vt morn 
ing the first train avail 
able.- -It was too ^Ood a tid 
ings JiO be kept back fron 
her for four long days 
SuSb^ita would be beside 
herself with joy to hear it 

There was no train or bus 
at that hour. So he got into 
a taxi and drove off. 

All the way home he was 
thinking of his good for¬ 
tune. True there had beOr. 
a talk about hi.s promotion 
of late, but he was nevet 
sure that it would come 
true. And so soon as this ' 
He rehearsed many times 
over in his mind how he 
would break the news to 
Su.shmita. She had wanted 
him very much to be with 
her tonight, t»nd here he. 
was going to appear before 
her, ^as large as life, tn a 
couple of hours. And. with 
this startling, news Ip|6 .%e 
barj^iiti; r^\ " ,";,V 

ThA hlilbclcsv snth 

bushes glided past him like 
shadowy apparitions in the 
haze of moonlight, The rib¬ 
bon of a road faded away 
frcMii the glare of the head¬ 
lights Into t^e darkness be¬ 
yond. dhe wuld never 
know what lay in that 
darkness 8i3||^d^ 

01 a .sudden hif ^^a fell 
oh Wl^t ibok^ tfllBrir- 
mpnsiroue ciaw-shaped fin¬ 
gers scooting up to the sky 
at ;a distapi^. As they ad- 


yidibed wtitard* hipt, be had 
S : y^td fedllbg. ae ff they 
were,;|t#g to etoae- upen 
him. Shaking himself; up. 
he recognized them to be 
cactii-fidmething so dear to 

tnih never td have thought , 
. . of takipg nome sotfie -^ 
'hese plants for Sushll^.; 
hough he must have e^i*, 
across them so ofum lh 
;o«raeof bis toum , 

he bad ' never taken - 
notice of them. 

...When the taxi drew 
ip before his- house. It was 
rearing midnight' The 
mtire neighbourhood was 
wrapped in sleep. A soli¬ 
tary cat* wa)S parked in a 
side lane, ^ 

cabman arid looked up to¬ 
wards their flat. It was 
dark, save for the drawing 
room from which a soft 
light escaped though the 
partly open shuitens. Was 
she reading ? She was not 
In the habit of keeping late 
hours. Rather she, had a 
tendency to, drop off to 
sleep no soojter than .she 
went to bed—something for 
which he <jften teased her. 

He mounted the stairs 
making the least possible 
noise, lest the Inmates d 
the othfer flats should he 
. disturbed, 

- As he wmit up;.:hls feet 
seemed to drag, the heart 
•i,^ieemsd:^■t,^at::|f«^^V' per^ 
th "etqjpreslwd' excitifc'' 
ment. . Standing on tho 
landing before the-door of 
his flat, be. was going to 
press the bell, when—what 
was that sound eie^tng ? he' 
caught his hr^th ahiJ. 
sirairted his feaiis 0acitig 
them against the dboir. 
What he . coukt.. filptly 
•taiffih wps.Aiitmind 
Of a song be«^ 

Vwo voices; Ot», he'cobldf 
bet, was the familiar voice 
of a^ marn^-^fhe t«h#r, a 
womati's, whitdt iiA thought 
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haff:an but forgotten to sing 
tttii which was now flowing 
whh melody and in perfect 
tthlaon . with the fomier, 
?es; It was them—there 
wa$ .tib mistaking it any 

elpKmis' 

last'f ’j^.had wanted it so, 
and .should feel happy But 
strange,-.he felt diassy, and 
hi* .y^e. parched. 

'■ 8i^dw-ohcold''li^y^i>" stood 
on his brow even : In this 
nippy Novetpber night, it 
was .<m|focariiTig inside the 
Staircase and; hf felt like 
rushing oitT .into the open 
air He must. have taken a 
drop too many, instelid of 
knocking on; this Ctoor'he 
staggered up the nex' flljght 
of .stairs. 

I'p here, on the terrace, 
i‘ was quiet and. restful, 
fie drew in the crisp night 
air with a deep breath to 
quench the eraptines.s ivlth- 
m. There was a full moon 
m the sky, bathing the 
world with a soft, liquid 
lambence. As he stood 
leaning against the parapet, 
his eyes roved all over tho 
sleeping environs taking m 
nothing, until they lighted 
upon a flower in Sushmlta’s 
roofgfirden. It stood dream¬ 
ing in the moopilght, on 
that pew’.^ctus plant. It 
had a wpira beauty that 
fascinated him, so that he 

turn . hl« eyes 
V gwayrbut kept gasdng on 
and pn at it. Forgettin.g 
himself, the telegram in hi» 
pockety and even ^the frag¬ 
ment of a haunting melody 
he had faintly overheard a 
little ago. 

He stood there transfixed 
lor he knew not how long. 
When he cAme to, the night 
had nieited avray. The 
■ Watch on his wrijst 
nounced—u was about thno 
for the first train to 
BhUvanecw’ar. 
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of India 


is oliieP 
,ttSHS(n. at)^hjQ!»g «lf!» 
'rhcear^ji' man |ias always 
on fwne. Tht» 
fipfell; thing that wan heW 
in his hand was a stom 
hint The fii'St covew 

• place W'hcre man stayer 
was a stone ra\e and Ih* 
ht^t thmg he carded wa*> 
the walls of the cave he 
waS'living in. The glorle<- 
of past civilisations ha\» 
l>«en presented hv man'^^ 
achievements m the stone 
c)aft—-in architectiive, ii 
ifonogiaphv or in othei 
dc<oidli\e work 

In India fioni the time 
of the polished sand s^om 
I ion ('dpital of Sdiridth l< 
the pi event time the skill 
of the vlone iduers ha' 
received gieat appreoid 
tion Many stvle- weie 
eAolv«d in (oui'e of tim^ 
the best known of which 
die the steles of tnr 
IMdUtVd. the Candhaia, th-^ 
Guptd, the Chdlukvd, the 
(hold, tlie Vljdyanagara, 
the Onssd, the Hovdsala, 
the Moghul and the Indo* 
Muslim att of Deccan. 

Religion has always 
played an important role 
in the survival of manv 
Indian handuiaft In the 
sfoneciaft too th<* influence 
of lehauin Is vividly pre¬ 
sent and the temples of 
India tan verv W'ell be 
called our religious ixioks 
in stone, a record of those 
who lived there wlion the 
temples w«re built. The 
message of Lord Buddha 
Was conveyed to the. com¬ 
mon people in India 
through inscriptions on 
stone tablets 
India hps a rich heritage 
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of stfW^arit.' The t^|ielc-cut Jm^hp-gre some* tif the 
cavgs-of Aj[anta,.'Jg3^ ’iKnd ihotwemis of 

UdayagirA the 'Cfeisd^yan ror%ft ^usd jlpdlan tc^urifts 
temple pf Vh'ppaiti% ot go to s glimpse of 
l^attaiJaliWiL the magrtocept India's msstety of ^stone- 
fhoia .temple at I^eihi, 

•he Pant^yan templea of am tJj^r Pecidesh 

'hidamWrani, the JMeen- iiaVe mariy i^Ajjianu- 
ikshi temple of Nbyakas njents which Vfeited 
It Madurai, the sun temple and re-visitet! by towJets. 
if Modheca, Gujarat or tne P'oUowing in the^ 
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Stniir phttx And bowls (Wtfdf PfaJt'iJi) 


ftone can'ftrs. even today, 
make beautiful figures in 
vorletfes of stones availnhle 
In India; the stone nriisans 
draw much of theii inspt- 
ratloiis from the great 
monuments and statues. 

ORISSA CRAFT 
Nearest to (’alcutia 
Puri, in Orissa where the 
figures of Indo*Aryan tern* 
pies of Bhuhuneswar, Purl 
and Kona lie ai’e very 
faithfully copied by a group 
of stobe carver who live 
St PathurlaRahl. a mohaMa 
in Puri town. ' 

The orifln of stone- 
carving in Orissa dates back 
to the 10th to the 13th cen¬ 
turies A.D. Tire famous 
sunriemple of K^hfirk, ao* 
cordittf to inscriptions, was 
built by Ra,ia Norasingh 
l>ev I of the Oanga dynasty 
lowards the middle of the 
l.llh'.o^tuiy. In Konark 
the I^at^Iandtr stands, in 
front the suit's scuipUiied 
chgriot' and the festive pro- 
c-ssalon of; Hfe. is .gorgeously 
displayed -in minutest <le- ' 
tails. Seven; richlv carved 

aisilUSTHAli STARUARD 


ca prisoned horses are 
seat ^pulling ihe chariot 
The horse.s, the ixonark 
wheel,s with theii .«pokpN, 
srone statues —■ ,tI 1 ar-= 
ommtingly lively and speal- 
of the high skill ihe ma«te! 
craftsmen of the time dis 
Itlayed in stoivt*. The Iii.s 
lory has recorded the name 
of Bishmi Maliarana as the 
chief architect who de¬ 
signed and under whus' 
care t.he great teipple tv.a- 
made. fConark . is suit- 
posed to have h^n built 
both as. a ^hrfne and, aa a 
monument of the victory ot 
King Narasingh D«U I in 
the baiTte of Katasin,. pine 
craftsmanship In., .^tope 
also s?cn .at Ltngaraj, ^taja- 
raril and other temples of 
Bhubanesvear gpjd' .gt . the- 
.lagannath temple of Pun 
, . Stone'-carving is ^ ^t}l) a 
living art ip ac¬ 
cording m Bn. esti: . 

mate , egrtplpyss "'tt 

carver^ ' gt' , one ' •cgint.re; 
pathurtesahC at. Ppri. Many 
others afe empWefl at 
Beulgadia, Mangalpur and 
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Khifhing vi'liei '* varieties of 
utility art.ic'.e.s in .stone are 
made Stone statues are 
also made at Kbichiiv.: 
nioiyg uitli uti1it\ arlfc'P' 

Stone-carvers in orrss.i 
u.se Siihnn Rnlhnr (red “and 
stone), K(tr)fln Pnihnr (.soap 
stone) and Mii()tnri Polhor 
teranltp stone). The red 
sand .stone is available at 
Ts’pans?, a place near 
Khurda where the red sand 
stone flgure.s of Purr are 
made, The soap stone, a 
chalk like material is avail¬ 
able in the. former Oama- 
f»aragarh slate of Cuttack 
distrlt-t; smaller figures in¬ 
cluding erotics are made 
mostly in this variety of 
stone. The granite or the 
hlax^k chloride stone is ob¬ 
tained from the f|UatTies in 
the Nilglrts’ in Bahisore 
rtist.rici; \)i*hile the, works 
In red sand stone are cost- 
Iter the figtjrgs made in 
soap Slone are cheaper and 
they find a ready tnfir^t. 

In eastern Ihdia ; stone¬ 
work ks done mainljV. jp two 
states—Orlssb anti Bihar., 






Towards a new poetics in the 
Tamil Language 

KA NAA SUBRAMANYAM 


T cm spfculaiivelv 
be offered that the 
first poetic uttei 
m the Tamil Ian 
jtuage were undertaken 
as « prote"! again=t ihf 
prevailing orthodox poeiio- 
of th® ‘^ari'iknt \\rlter=i 
-Many of the poets were ol 
the Jam peiMiavion and 
they tried to u'^e a Inc.d 
leglonaj dialect which til’ 
ih^n seem's to ha\e lud n" 
liferan backgionnd av j 
ichu p for litpjan evpics 
Sion The extant poem 
lotaI« up lo some ivpn\\ 
«.» en ihoii^ond odd line 
in what ran lie called blanl 
ver'ip and weie collecfed lo 
'‘plhet in pictht Hntholo2:i' 
and a book of ten lonsci 
poems and has come do\ i 
to us almost entne nndei 
the nam<“ of Sangam poem" 
\iore than fixe hnnd eo 
poeK contnbnted to th 
\nltime of poett\ Ih 
point of depaitiite and (he 
pin pose of This poetn seen 
lo have Ijeen to establnb 
emotionlessness, $antha. a-- 
The ninth rento as againsi 
the efght rasas allnw'ed in 
Sanskiit poetn Most of 
the poems arhiffve an obli¬ 
que stat«menT, within well 
defined conventions Love 
as well as non-love themes 
predominate but whatever 
the theme attempt is at an 
obliquity, at an indirectness, 
m comVrsationaJ, almost 
proaafe terms that is reveal 
mg even ttxiav. These 
poema belong to the firs' 
three centurtw of the Chris¬ 
tian era though the putting 
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together of the anthologiP‘' 
might w'ell be of a Ltei 
( entui^ 

Apart from thi- poetiw 
"Ubsequem poetic expres 
Sion in the Tamil languag*- 
went the wav of all oihei 
'lanakrjt attempts ft is con* 
ceuable that much moit 
poetix than these InunU ir 
The “ight anthologies and 
ten lungei poems was wut 
ten dining that penod bin 
ilu\ have not suivivcd 
1 he atiHio'oL'ies 'videntlv’ 
eiveri wi iniiposp 1 he im- 
oithodox weie fighting d 
h.tt'e toi aicpplance and 
c!<monsiinhU cm iliiig a 
one(i\ of piolesi I’hefi 
lUinO'P v> is sti\prl lot It 
Is well know 1 (hn sm-ktii 
pnetics loo aicepled Smi'lin 
IS ihe ninlh i/ivv/ fit loi poe 
liv in due ionise \lter 
Ihe n-p oc ihesC' anlholoyies, 
'I mol poem loo loll into 
'in with ihe deveiopmem 
it s,anskitl poet Its — epu s 
noul maxims, hncal c^ei 
rises, orrasjonal poems of 
middling length and dratm 
(ic poetiY C3mp inlo heme 
'iipponed hi rh«ioiifal and 
piosodic texts which ex'plo' 
f'd the possibilities of ihi- 
new language with gift! 
(hot oughness In due font -c 
The theoiN of safidn and 
nil fin gamed the iipppi 
hnnd and the poetrv Hint 
was memt to be chanted 
and sung was larger m its 
general appeal 

Theories of poetrv weie 
not elalTorated in a pipit 
measure, what there was 
"Ubsidiary to th« potties of 

ii 


Sanskrit But there tr»(» 
gie.ii experinwihtation ih 
pcx I IC e' pression giving rise 
o V irious metriesd paUerni 
each distinct and csapable 
of being exploited to the 
fullest extent. Prosodies 
cxjiloved the various com- 
hmafions of metre and 
siaiva, syllable and sound, 
H\ the twelfth century most 
ol the posstbUhles had 
been explored', and in Kam- 
lim metiical form poetrv 
leaihed iis culmination In 
Hie post — Kamban penod 
the possibilities of adding 
music in X arioiis degrees to 
poetIV w^ere explored and 
Ihe icsults w’pre of vanung 
degiees of pleasing combi- 
iidiions ot Hdbhn and artfiti. 
I’losodv had nothing fur- 
‘hei to add except bv wav 
ol abstiuse and often pedan- 
t K experimentation com- 
nining various things al- 
leatlv extreineL well done. 
Except for tolk forms of 
lioetiv winch did not obxl- 
oiulv care lor any prosodic 
niles bv and large, Tamil 
pnetix had come to a dead 
end for all practical pur- 
pos(.*^ Anv pedant could 
wnie veise and most pe¬ 
dant- did, the most succese- 
(ul {loeis were those who 
kepi the forma ot old amt 
substituted new words and 
r ombinations of words, in 
f inn liar rhythms. This 
wne rise to a great volume 
nf poetrv by aocalled poet* 
who are ‘hardly 4i0tin- 
guKhsble from poetaaters. 
\>r<;e became plerttMlal hut 
poetry wa* soarct. ffhJa 
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was all the easier bec&uae 
there was practically no 
art of the poetics in ‘Tamil 
as there has been no poe¬ 
tics of any distinct kind 
after the Vakrokti]ivithani 
of Kuntaka placed m the 
niiO-tenth century in San>< 
krit. Rhetorical or proso- 
die textbooks were noi 
wanting, as they weie 
not wantma in Sanskiit 
either m the fJOst-Kuntaka 
peiiod, only they had no¬ 
thing new to add 

It was at this time th.it 
Subiatnania Bharali, the 
first ot the considerable 
modem poets, appeared 
Hi» eailiei v“ai« i*oinc)ded 
with a rediscoveiv and 
studv of the most ancient 
poetic tests, the Sangain 
poems He was born h^ir 
to the poetic tradition of 
the Tamils he inhentecl 
the musical approaches th" 
ihy thins of th** older poet^ 
ot the middle peiiod Poer 
and aingei, Bharati s most 
notable suciessful poems 
aie more or less parodi<-s 
of earlier poems in a new 
fontext He simplified lh» 
vocabulary of the poetiv of 
his time, and he took foi 
his theme the national up- 
hea\al in addition to the 
dodseekiiiK which he had 
tnhent“d The maior part 
of his work IS in traditional 
poetic tonns though he 
made more skillful use of 
the post — Katnhan past 
lather than of the pie- 
Kamben past and he ga\e 
the poetry he wrote an 
immediacy of appeal tvhich 
added journalistic qualiti-^s 
to poetiv which it did not 
have before The pedants 
found fault with his pro- 
sodv in the **«rHer period 
but later, seeing the obvi* 
ous success he had achiev¬ 
ed, they usually forgot to 
protest against hia ungram- 
niaticalnesa. 

At one of hia most crea¬ 
tive periods, presumably 


while llvint in mtiie ax 
Pemdicherry. t)» erntwhile 
French pocket in British 
India where he did hJ» most 
creative work, Bharati felt 
liiat he shouW experkhtent 
in new foiTfis of verse. He 
wrote a series of poenit* 
which he himsAIf called 
ptoee - poetiy stibtitled 
things seen Thw section 
runs to some thiilv-nlne 
pages in an edition of his 
poetry' the total of whico 
Utnv to some five hundred 
pages Taking as bis mo- 
deK the chants of the Vedas 
with which he was familiar 
and Walt Whitman with 
which he had got acquain¬ 
ted presumably at tha 
time these are poems that 
are among the best done bv 
litm though they are the 
most neglected section of 
his poems the general 
public pteferrsd the fami¬ 
liar and the traditional He 
i^rote of elemental things 
with a simplicity that was 
vastly poetic He dealt 
with toy, the sun; shalcti 
the wind the sea; and kin¬ 
dred subtects As a sample 
I append three unconnec¬ 
ted sections in the section 
entitled the Wind • 

Stanza 9 

Come oh iiund 
Come tofUfj 
Do not break the paves 
of my window. 
Do not soatter 

v}y papers 
Do not east down the 
books in my almirah. 
Ah, see you have pvUed 
them down 
You have tom the 

pages of books. 
You have brought the 

rain again. 
You are adept at 

gtvmg movement 
to the things imthosiit 
power; 

vou evioy <t. 
Dilapidated houses, ^ 
dilapidated door 
dilapidated trees, 



diiapi^e^itegrts 
these tha God Of winds 


wiU reduce to rubble. 
He wm iaai hsten 

to you. 


So, come, men 
we shall build oUr 

houses strong 
we shall give them 
doors that ore strong 
'Vnke we our hodie's 

strong. 

Let us he strong in 

our living 
Make strong our heaits 
If ire do this 

the wind becomes our 
friend. 

The wind ran put out 
the weak hie 
He will fan the stronger 
flame into gieat fiie 


His friendship o good 
1 et Vi prone him 

ronstanth/. 


Stanza 13 

Is thei hfe %n the moi vig 
leaf ' 
yes 

Is the sounding 'ieaieater 


moving with fife ’ 

Yes 

A stone dropped iiom the 
toof faffs to the 
ground 
by what w its 

movement caused ^ 
because it (Indshfe 
What is the state of the 
canal in which water 
runs 

Because it has life. 


The dumb imnd has begun 
to roar: life has 
happened »« it 
The bullock draws the can, 
the bullock’s life has 
been acquired by the 
- cart. 


When the cart moves, 
it modes wUh life. 

The weafhvma/ne ‘ 
has Ufe 

The steam engine 
has Ufe: 

it IS big with Hfe. 
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Xfl move 

■' hfk^e ’ 

The eatthHH 

' &Q«3 ,mm<i and rovM 
M'kh ^great force. 

She hoK endless Ufe, 
^fother earth. 
Bverythin(f that is on .earl> 
that »« on her sacred 
bodtj luis life. 

The vniverse M rnorhxg 
round and ronnd. 

The moon goes round 
in circles. 

Brores crore.s crore.s 
erores and crores of 
miles away, 
and beyond that 
and beyond ihnt 
. scattered in spore 
sfivs are xnociny 
round and 
round irithout 
cease. 

Hence it is evident 
that this xniiverse 
has life. 

1T> call that life 
mind 

.‘1/ all three times, 

praise me the mind 
endlessly praise me 
the mind. 

Stanza 14 ; 

U> cannot praise the mind 
siiffirienthi; 
his praise is 
endless. 

Rishis praise h'nn 
ralliny him 
the seen God 
These are not among; llw-' 
best passages of the«e 
poems, perhap; but I hope 
I have indicated sufficient 
ly the scope and the mari 
ner and the matter of Bha 
rati’s new verse attemins. 

* 

rpTE lead given by Bha- 
rati cannot be said tc 
have been studied criticalK 
or followed up effectively 
He died in ]f)2l at fhe aw 
of 39. But in the middhir 
ties, attempts to write 
prose-poems were niade h\ 
two writers who had mad> 
their marie in the .short 
story—the late Ku Pa.Baja- 
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gopalan (who died young 
in thie mid-foriles) and by 
Na pichamurthi. Their 
efforts were ridiculed a« 
neither prose nor poetry 
, M about the same time afid 
belonging to the same pio 
neefing group of short ?tor% 
writers in Tamil, Ka Na» 
.•vubrarnanvam and Purlu 
rnaippittan began writine 
in the new idiom. Both 
were t.raditionalisr.s in re 
verse. Pudumaipittan’s fir.«t 
ver.«e was a parody oi 
a devotional Vaishnaviti^ 
song, in which the deitx 
of Srirangam wa,« replaced 
by the deity at Simla, the 
Ticeroy of the British Em¬ 
peror, and the devotee a 
moderate of the period, Bui 
later writing under a p.seu 
«lonvra ^nd concealing sue- 
ce.«sfully his authorship. 
Pudinnalppittiin wrote a 
series of poems ihat were 
distunflv traditional in form 
in that I heir verse form 
was a successful modern 
recasting of fiie anti-estalv 
lishmentaridn poets called 
Ihe Siddhas. He wrote 
poems that were intrinsical¬ 
ly literary cuiiri«m of a 
devious kind — about the 
life of the modern poet, 
making fun of the dutiful¬ 
ness of Sri Rama, abou; 
modern love os it was prac- 
H.sed bv the Carmen Mir 
anda girl and about a re 
quest for a poem of tiiree 
minutes duration by All 
India Radio; there were 
enough poems of his to form 
I slim volurrie of poems 
puhli.shed offer his death 
in the mid-forties. ^Iv. 
own poems were In 
non-prosodic form, modell- 
«d on the vers Hbre of F.itro 
Bound, choric Songs out of 
T poetic play that w8« pro¬ 
jected but not completed. I 
ran a controvei'slg! series- 
in a weekly which’T ftdir^l 
to which the new poets' oi 
that day as welf ga i.h'« tra- 
ditionaiistsfcbritiritailted. Na 
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Pichamurthy continued hb 
poetic expertment.4 but 
when he did pot win any 
recognition for or accept- 
.-me* of his free verse efforts, 
hg went on to leam pro¬ 
sody and wrote traditional 
well as e.vperiment.gil 
poems.' But his content 
was by and large trodltio-; 
nal, the poetic stuff of Ta¬ 
gore and Kahlil Gibran. 

Lacking a forum, t-her* 
were no or practically no 
new verse experiment* 
published in the later for¬ 
ties or the earlier fifties. 
Bv, this time 1 had disco¬ 
vered for myself the San- 
gam poems and reading 
and rereading them I fpund 
that it was validly posslbis 
lo make poems in the con¬ 
versational prose idiom. In 
a literary monthly named 
Sara.swati towaids the end 
of the fifties. 1 publi.shed a 
few poems that were frank¬ 
ly experimental in theme 
and manner and followed 
it up with a critical state¬ 
ment claiming that good 
poeiry should have all the 
elements usually associated 
witli pjose. .And T called 
ff>r tile use of the unmusi¬ 
cal phrase as against the 
familiar musical phraso 
Ihat cam* easy for the prac¬ 
tising poet. An intellectual 
ripproacb as against the 
pui'ely emotional was one 
of my desiderata for new 
poetjy. In an attempt lo 
keep the new Tamil poetry 
a wav from the eai?ier mo¬ 
dels supplied by T. S. Pilot 
and company, I tried to 
translate some Lorca, some 
Rilke, some Valery, some 
fapanese poets. 

S. Chellapps started 
his literary monthly. /?*!»«- 
'hu. in 1959 for the osten-, 
sible purfiose of equipping 
thf Tamil language with 
creative literary crCtiMsm 
hut within two yearns of its 
founding it had beetle the 
forum of new ' verse in 
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For nearly 

y««rs Ezhiithu ha» been 
publisliing poema in the 
ne^ -idiora and has had an 
Imp^t that is considerable, 
lit' addition to the forum 
he ^ve new verse, he 
consolidated the position of 
new verse in Tamil by pub¬ 
lishing two Volumes of verse 
in tlte new fomu that jvajs 
the traditional pronr 
sodfc rules by Na Picha- 
raipcthy (who has in addi¬ 
tion published one volume 
of ver^ in traditional me¬ 
tres),, a connection by T S. 
Veriigopalan and a selection 
of new verse with n seri¬ 
ous critical' Introduction 
EzJ^vthu has established 
the View verse as a tradition 
iir'Tamil and more than fifty 
practitioners have been 
writing in the new idiom 
regularly. Since then lite¬ 
rary magazines like Nadot 
and llakkiya Vettam and 
Kachatathapara and Kavai^ 
yazhi published from Delhi 
have published v«rse in the 
new form regularly. 

Among the new poets, my 
own preferences ore for 
the severely Intellectual 
and ironical. I discern two 
major practitioners in Shan- 
muga Subblah and Gnanak- 
koothan (though the lat¬ 
ter writes in a traditional 
form that Is not obtrusive 
he has claims to be consi¬ 
dered a new poet in that he 
gives his poems a content 
that is new.) Nakulan, 

> Vaitheeswaran, Ve Maalt, 
Sundara Ramaswamy are 
among those whom I think 
of as having contributed 
significantly to the new 
form. Among those who 
have no new poetic content 
but whose verses are in a 
recognisably new idiom are 
Na PJchamurthy, T S 
Venugopalsn and a host of 
others. Among the writers 
who have been influenced 
by Eliot at least in his ear¬ 
lier verses can be mention¬ 


ed C Mani. A Japanese in¬ 
fluence in casual aborter 
poems can be found in 
many of the new practi¬ 
tioners. 

Now In the aeWtties it 
can be claimed that new' 
'i'amil verse has gained 
PUffi^ent body of writing 
oii vmich a new poetics can 
be based. I have alreach 
hinted at the fact that the 
shying away from the mu 
Rical familiar phrase is one 
of the salient features oi 
new verse. Equally obvi¬ 
ous is a satirical or oftener 
an ironical content. Most of 
salient features of neiv 
verse Equally obx'ious is 
a satirical or oftener an 
ironical conten. Most of 
this new v'ei’Se Is anti- 
Establishmentarian. The 
earliest strata of Tamil poe- 
trv can be studied by the 
new and aspiring poets 
with great advantage it 
seeijjs to me. The .stage is 
set for the emergence of 
the new poetry in Tamil as 
a major tradition — one as 
valid as the revolt and pi’o- 
test which established the 
Sangam poems in the first 
centuries of the Christian 
era. A questioning of the 
old purposes of poetry — 
which strove to be pleasing 
and musical at all costa—is 

now possible. And the 

factor that saves Tamil 
new poetry from being 
imitative of English models 
is heartening indeed as 1 
see that in Hindi and in 
some other languages in 
India the so-called new 
poetry is all too imita¬ 
tive of the currentlv 

fashionable poets of the 
West not that the Tamil 
writers are not aw'are of 
these currently fashionable 
poets of the West 
but that they have a 

tradition of their own to 
w^hich they can hark back 
and react aa necessary. The 
grammar of this poetry 


might not but the 

po^cBof it fhattisrsf and 
there hgve nqt been many 
critical flieorist^ of the new 
poetry in Tditifl. With a 
new exploration of the pur- 
pQsi^ and possibilities of 
poetry this, new poetry will 
have comp into its own. 
And the fOun^tfons of this 
new po«try ’ Will be more 
securely laid once it is 
established' that poetry has 
to ha\e all the qualities 
essential to make good 
prose. The differentiation 
between prose and poetrv 
is anvhov an artificial dii- 
ter?nQe as tar as literature 
1 “. ronceined. 

Here are three new 
poems from Tamil DOG 
SHOW bv Shanmuga 
Subbiah. 

The dog !thow 
I too san\ 
it was enjoyable. 

But romtiiQ out 
I fell into a melee 
of pai/oh dogs. 

HIGH HEELS bv Ve 
■Moali 

Why does a girl 
irear high heels'* 

She wants to be taller 7 
by 0 feic inches; 
she does not want to be 
a mere q'nl 
but .something 
higher the social scale. 
Or it is just an attempt 
to add to her 
already considerable sex- 
appeal. 

In dress, in hair she 
breaks the conven¬ 
tions: 

She is intent on break¬ 
ing 

convention at foot also- 
Maybe it is an urge. 

Evetf if you kitwe 
the right reason 
you should not say it 
out loud 

Why do you ask? 

It is a secret of the ad¬ 
vertiser. 
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1’ was quite 
caily in the 

njjf morning The 
^ ft am shueied 
itnd 'itaited I toultl 
then bcruUnibe the Ihirtl 
cla^^ compaitmeut M} 

CNCs fell on a gnl of about 
tA^enlv and her son, hcuriiv 
fwo She had only a taltei 
od sail on her—no blouse 
and the ihild was com¬ 
plete! v naked Beggais— 
writ laige all over Many 
passengeis could not sup- 
prebS their curiosity and 
tried surreptitiously to 

have psep at her small 
bi easts, hardly concealed 
bv her garment One of 
them squeezed his fellow- 
passenger, made some room 
and iTi\ ited her to sit there. 
She did not leplv, only for 
a moment raised her tired 
beautiful black eyes, then 
sft on the floor with a 
thtid. The child first sat 
by Us mother, then stret¬ 
ched full length on the 
floor and finally rolled un¬ 
der a berth thrusting its 
thuihb In aje mouth. Then 
It startad crying — a feeble 
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monfonous whine I look- 
CO at the child clo^elv—an 
tnormoub head o\er a siir. 
pri«iitgly thin body ann 
two liquid black eyes 
Whining In a sickening 
monotone it looked at It.- 
nolher, then at the passen 
.icis and finally through 
the window at the square 
blue autumn sky It was. 
.is it weie, trying to regi«- 
‘er some kind of a prote-t 
—who knows against 
w horn. 

The only obvious thing 
to do w'as to try to get yout 
mind somewhere else 5 
look out the sexy thriller 
fiom my bag a no opened 
It and by and large the 
trick succeeded The 
tram stopped at variou.s 
stations and started off 
Many passengers entrain¬ 
ed, old ones left When 
the mystery was almost 
reaching its climax the 
hght started failing rapidly 
and further reading be¬ 
came impossible. I closed 
the book After some time 
the train slowed down and 
ultimately stopped at a 
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station It was Madhupur 
VA here I had to change tor 
Omdih, mv destination. 

Before teaimg the com- 
pj rimeni with a hurried 
dance I looked at the 
i^mthei and hei son. Un- 
let the berth the child was 
now sucking a filthy orange 
<-nd smiling contentedly. 
The dozing mother had 
baldly mo\ed from her 
criemal position 

\fanv stations came and 
went, but none filled me 
with any kind of enthu¬ 
siasm 

I was abroad for nearly 
five years and this w'as the 
first train ride since my , 
letum A vague uneasi¬ 
ness stirred Inside me. 
Have we made pi ogress 
only in the wiong diiec- 
tion ’ Have we become 
pooler and more helpless? 

Next morning I Wnsd a 
tonga to‘visit the famous 
Usri Palls The man with 
H whip in his hand seemed 
to be quite a man of the 
w'orld He haed a battetfly 
moustache, tong side whis¬ 
kers like zkmindars of the 
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p^st, haJr frizzled In long 
cri,«|) curls and vei 7 red 
ev^ii,’. The liorse, poo> 
was altogether i 
di^^Vent piclure. It \va 
almost like a village-eldc'' 
having off and on bouts of 
malarta. To my quer> 
Avbetter it could take 
I srt i^nd hack—a dWiltajaite^ 
ol al^ut sixteen ' 

repliiad in a bold amrma 
*^tre <(nd assured i-pe 
e\ ftp capable of tljC 

joUfoey twice over.' " 

fbKlutHantly Jf climbed 
intd :the ramshsekfe Toi> 
traptfipii. vWe’‘ fopbht^; 
thrauifh the old dirty towo 
and tJie horse fell into a 
miserable weary trot. Th'^ 
rid familiar scenes appear¬ 
ed one by one r a Moulavi 
takfnfl his morning elasses- 
ccn.sistin® of a few villag*- 
urchjn.s. his gl. sses drawn 
over the tip of his nose, one 
end tied with a string 
around his left ear: a de¬ 
crepit man lying in a court¬ 
yard before a ruined hut. a 
faded tattered quilt spread 
over him. counting the re 
niaijiing hours of his life: 
a naked rickety child with 
an enormous belly wae 
pouring dust inside a den¬ 
ted tin can and pouring it 
oin without any. apparent 
reason. The fields around 
were recently harvested, 
not a patch of green could 
be seen anvTvhere. Onlv 
the 's-wx.sh of the whip could 
be heard mingling with 
the melancholy lingle of 
the bells bung around the 
horse’s neck. 

The famous Tsrl falls 
was as disappointing. It 
was only a barren rocky 
stretch. The roaring thun¬ 
der usually associated with 
the name of a falls was 
conspicuous by its absencts. 
The return joumejf was 

merely a repetition of what 
happened a little while 
ago—^the swishing sound- 
of th6 Whip and the jingle 
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of the horseibeli#, the fran¬ 
tic effort oi ap pld and 
V e:;k animal td' try to pull 
a burden far too heavy for 
it.4elf. Onlv the aman 
driver with In.s blood-shot 
eye? and ciniy hair seemed 
to enjoy evqry’lhing. Ik- 
wa.'^ g^eti humming a tunc, 
verv likfely some recent, hh 
scn,g 

CiVldih was then four 
or five miles off Then 
was a steep descent to a 
-•.mail stream and then the 
road rose again sharply ti¬ 
the other bank. The horsi 
\^ bs almost tumbling dowr 
at evey .step. Wl^n wi 
rebelled the river-bed ihf 
h.->a,st. stopped altogethei 
•ind refused’ to budge.dr. 
inch further in spite.of thi- 
v.u’inua techniques adopted 
iiy the driver-^febim whip¬ 
ping merciie.ssly.tq twlstipg 
its tail savagely, At las* 
he emitted various uneje- 
peeled »trahg<> shrill 
sound.s. suppose^ to be a 
kirri of horse-talk. But 
there was no improvement 
in the situatlpni 

I requested the. dhiver to 
loosen the bit of the bridle 
so that the animal could 
dn'nk Us fill. With grtai 

sinnoyanre and reluctance 

he obeyed., 

IV horses weep ? But I 
clearly saw tears stream- 
htg do>vn from Its eyes. 


1 did not', have the heart 
to climb into the' tonga 
again and after cop.?irtpr- 
;-ibIe persuasion and trie 
ptpinise of an additional 
rouple of rupees at last tlie 
diner a.greed to walk the 
fcsl. of the way with me. 

W’e stcirted again—my- 
-clf on one side of the 
ho-se, the driver on the 
(Uiier. As we climbed up 
slowly the health ami 
wealth and gaiety of a 
• lalion ftsen only a few 
wcpk-s ago appeared lo be 
1 mirage. 

The road went through 
I sal forests interspersed 
ivith vwhuofi. The sky was 
u'crcast for sometime. 
Suddenly came the thun¬ 
der and high winds and 
thousands of dried leaves 
started scattering all 
around u.?. The Pareshnath 
range appeared like a 
di.stant idneaJn at the 
horizon. 

The memory of the black 
and tired ey-ds of . that 
.voting beggar girl and the 
monotonous whipe and 
meatiingleLss • ,of , a 

child strangely. mingled 
with the falling leaves all 

around lis. Whm wem 

the mother and child 
going? , J>id they have apy 
destination ? If jsd, cthdd 
they ever make it * 
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Memwies anii impressions 
of C. F. Andrews 

^ •^KSHITISROY 


W HEN I joined 
service at Santi- 
nikeian m the 
later part of 1934 as a 
callow youth fresh trom 
the university, 1 muh* 
confess the napie of An 
(ijews was little more than 
a legend to me 1 haO 
hPe^rd and seen pictuies ot 
•‘Reverend’’ C. F Andiew^ 
uho ser\ed India througl 
■«eMice to her teemin' 
poor and so had come i' 
he known as Dmabandhi 
—a fnend of the poor^ 1 
\v&« only after I had spen 
a few months at Santim 
ketan that I came to know 
that “The Wandennj. 
Christian.’’ as Andrew^ 
^^as described bv one ol 
h*s witty friends, wa^ 
bound to Santiniketan by 
mrny ties and that hr 
connection with it dater 
Kick to a time when I wa 
a mere child. I was tol( 
that he always looked up 
on Santiniketan a« his lea 
home and that whatevei 
he his other affection'- 
Rabindranath was alway 
h's. “dearest” Gurudeva 
Some of the older mem 
IrtJi's of the comrounitv 
here spok' to ue new¬ 
comers that although lar¬ 
ger humanity claimed An¬ 
drews away from us and 
deprived us of hie imme¬ 
diate phyefcal presence, he 
waa one of U8 and he wa« 
also, in i wav, a gift of 
the Visva-flharati to the 

worM. 

My am personal meet¬ 
ing with Andrews took 


place in J933. 1 did see 
him, but only trom a di.e- 
tante, when he attended 
•lie anniversaiw of Santi- 
’.iiketan in the winter of 
10,^(4 But my first real 
contact *— It was almost 
li'eially so — took place 
in the summei nevt 
veai I was in the 
mdst of conducting ■» 
lass when the bell* 
'f-nt ding-dong ding-dona 
ir a m^etine Thi* wa* 
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tor an unnotifled get-to- 
g'-ther m front of the 
library. As I joined the 
throng. I learnt that we 
were gathered together to 
accord an informal recep¬ 
tion to Andrews who was 
expected any minute to pas- 
on his way from the Boi- 
pu** station to Gurud^va’s 
resitlftnce. Soon after, 
Andrews alighted from his 
car, and, as he stood in the 

n 


v''randah of the library 
with folded hands, with¬ 
out so much as a piompt- 
nig, the community broke 
irto a chorus, and as the 
tchool-song went: 

She kt m us and around 
vs 

hoiLef er far we niay 
wander 

tor shjg IS our oirn, the 
dathno of om hearts, 
our Snufniiketnu , . . 
Andrew's stood the while 
with a beaming smile, and, 
cl' the end of it joined with 
othcis in crying On 
Ciinuji K) Fateh... “Vic- 
’.oi'v to the Guru" Then 
he came down the steps, 
hi' eves bright with the 
)ov of home-<'ommg. tvs 
talhered me. a total stran¬ 
ger who happened to be 
the nearest in line into 4 
humid bear’s hug like as 
if I was the long-lost friend 
h*> was looking for Then, 
fiid only after then, Iv* 
p.'.ssed on to greet faces 
and names moie familiar 
to him from previous ton- 
f>cts I remember till this 
dey how overwhelmed T 
wr >• bv this fij'st almost 
pbvsical contact of mine 
with the great man l.ater, 
after I had the good fon- 
tun® of coming nearer to 
h'm. T reallkPti that the 
embrace was for him a 
symbolic act The world 
wa.'- literally his kin, h* 
IHeri the words of the 
PiianjaH pfvfeiji^ which hi 

knew so well: ' 

Thou hast made me 

AHUVAL Un 
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kunion to fnevdi, I 
A nr to not 

thoH haU Qiuen me 
m homca not tny nton 

7I10U habt brought Uni 
distant near 

and made a brother vf 
the stfunger. 

And no nondei ' Fot 
vvw ti not Gihtijali v\hKh 
1)'ought him near Rabin- 
rifdtiath Tagoie and bo to 
his institution ? 

' Andrews, and lor that 
■hiat’cr Guiudeva too, was 
never tli’ed of rocallinR 
♦hK fiist meeting ot theui 
<)in memory of \ndiew« 
at Santinikctan has» lo lie 
jw lustoiy ot his reld 
tionshio with Gunidf-va 
end part persona) icnnni 
APonces. and the later must 
ba regal ded as the Ica'-l 
psi'i The beginning of 
their frtend'^bip in 1012 is 
ceitamly the more iinpoit- 
anr pait. 

The reason wliy 1 s^v «!o 
best explained bv the 
two of them. Refer ring 
to “the rare cotnpnnion 
alilp of soul” that existed 
hriwen \ndrews. and hmi- 
eell Tagore said “It was 
a gift of God beyond all 
price’’ By way of elucida* 
tion he gave the back¬ 
ground thus: “At that 
time I was In London and 
was invited to a meeting 
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, sreekissendutiaco. 

isa. ailiiia sa.. catovti»-i4 
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ol fe,nji,iK--Juncn of letters 
at file house ot the ailist 
fluthonbieitt . ^he poet 
Vtats was giving a lertia- 
n.ji, of some poems from 
the English translation of 
'mv Cdfinjali, «nd .^ndiews 
w<- piesent m the audi- 
p.it'i Afu*! the leading 
wa,, over I wa< returning 
to tin house wlu'i'e I was 
S'avnig which w'as close 
ri hand I ciohscci at a lei 
slkIv pace the oiieu 
-^tiftcli of tlam))htoad 
fie, tl) Tlie night was ba 
tlici 111 the loveliness of 
ti moon Vndiews canv 
.^n'' accompanied mo In 
the silence of the night hi'^ 
mind wa-i fil'eil with the 
thought of Gilnnjah Ifc 
\'V' led on through hi-, 
line of God into a stirring 
of love tow aids me Little 
did I dream that day ot ih* 
ttifttdfehip in whioh the 
sf * ams of his life and 
mine weio destined *0 be 
mingled lo the end, In such 
deep intimacy, tn such a 
fi ilowship of service ’* 

Vor Andrews Ottanjait 
wi'f like a new star gwun 
ining into his ken, a stead 
ia^it star that promised to 
gu’de the sterm-tossen 
boat of hla life to a haven 
—safe trom all cbnflicltn!,! 
doubih and misgiving- 
which assailect him round 
about 1912 The poet wsa 
still abioad, when respbn* 
ding to his invitation, An¬ 
ri icws fiaid his first visit to 
S iiitiniKclan While heie. 
he wrote a poem entitled 
“I'll Reading T’ne Transla* 
tior Of Gitanjali” Written 
on the night of the full 
moon in Februai-y 1013 the 
first stanza of the poem 
teads thus • 

Soft as slow-droprptng 
vuateis in a pool 
Kissed by the moon at 
midnight, deep and 
moh 

Whnsn liquid lOund up^ 
on the car doth \all 


F/aUffht ijuith enchant¬ 
ment broSdmg over all 
' €ucfi'viae$l^)6^eH which 
held my soul tn fee 
Enhanced on heanng 
fiist Gitanjaii . . . 

But, it was not till a 
v<=ci aftei that he made 
baniinikeian his home and 
onered htm lelf for ier,vie» 
o' education in the^chobl 
of Tagore Tt amaze*, me 
ih.a the coming ot An^ 
clievvs gieeted even then 
as “a gift of God*' at a for¬ 
mal teceplion lhai the Poet 
accoided him m April. 1914 
■■J icrslated, th^ poem he 
note on the occasion 
would lead thus: 

/ mm the shrine of the 
\\ est 

ioH tiaie hiought ua 
lioing water. 
tt c '•Icon/" yrttt, friend. 
'I he Eif^i has offered you 
hei garland of late 
Juept it and welcome, 
fuend 

1 dur loLC has opened 
the door or our heAit: 
ei ter, and welcome, 
friend. 

You haoe come to w<r 
O'- a gift of the Loid 
M e bow to him, fntnd 
It IS significant that this 
I ule poem anticipates, ai 
a weie, the poet’s own 
idea of the harmony of hu¬ 
manity in the Bast and the 
West meeting together 
which was to take tangible 
«h8pe as Vlsva-Bharatl 
m.iny years later in 191®. 

But It was not as li Au¬ 
di ews stayed and worked 
continuously at Santinike- 
tar on a petmauept fodt* 
mg since 1914. By 1914 
or even earlier, Andrewa 
had become also a public 
servant. His dedication to 
the largeh cause of Swaraj 
fo) India and hia loving 
kmdness for “thO poorest, 
iha IpwUest and tl^ 

ANBilAE tin 
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v'ouW not^ allow him ih» 
ol a seulpd evii-tenti' 

He bad to live up to hi' 
r.anie of a WtHudeiUiu 
fliriMiaii But, the 1414- 
Mall wA'f no cnieiial Matt. .1 
wda a kind of Itorne-coin- 
Ills; Sdiitiinkeiaii icukuu 
0(1 hi> Uu-.' hotm* lot till 
tent of hi^i It. iciiid- 

An(lreW8'% work at Santi. 
iiiksesa'^ r rtilnh ft- will 
snffioe ’ if Insfead ot cothtf 
tiiio (let.ols. I ‘^stfl I hat ne 
• sieved hi8 tticiic) the pnoi 
i-nd tm* tp'Jlitulloii'' with 
a •jplfit of ainylfi-he.iitoil 
(looK-atton w muon ( 
tl at on \n(lfev\''s pa-tsiln^ 
(hnidln)i iiifl l-’osa WV'i 
ooti the Metiopohlnn Bis 
hop and ill tih ottier ad 
mners ilniuehr that “no 
mo’o fitting pla(( o.-i 1 ho 
conceived fm '• nionui''i<d 
to him inn one whirh ho 
hini'-oH V null! nave lowd 
betici’ than \ t«:va-Bharati 

'1 diking of ridiulhiii It 
wa-i at BditUiul eUin 'hat 
lo' bellied nandlni'i iiioi-i 
Tagore tot the first rttn* 
And the fact of hr- hav me 
brought two of tndi i’p 
greatest contempoi mie-- to- 
"Ptliei for the (I't iini'' at 
Sdiifimkelan in Ihl's inn't 
have been veiv much i" 
hi$ mind 'V h-n tlaii 
dhni visited him for ilt^ 
last time at hic nur-rn'i 
home in Calcutta. fie«i 
from a meeting with Guru 
dgva at ‘'iantiniketun "I 
have been wmnderfullv 
helped”. Andrews said In 
his last words dictated on 
30 March I {140, "by 
thoughts of Gurudeva and 
W'hat T have learnt at San- 
timketan and also of 
Mahitmn Gandhi gnd wha» 
I him 

th«w pa« vwn’'’ , GaJ ha>* 
giv^ me the erelatesr of 
all gifts, namely, the gtf< 
of loving ftdendP 
Thus, baniiniketan msv 
lie said to enshrine the oat^- 


mol* of .Vmltews in a vciv 
''peoial vv.iv What vva.’i 
It at Santin’ketfin. which 
ntt.'vtod \n''lrt‘v\>- |iovf 
ninllv to rliK pluce' Mv 
ivv n iinpi(*''vir)n i« that 
\vhit du'Vv him n '4-intini 
k( 1 m -^v (lo-elv llie 

iK'rsunrtliiv ot 111*- (wipt An 
Ikvv^ vv'i- e-'senli.illv a 
OBc! hinr-’ell —lino Hie dt 
'Hospheie of fhe ptMoe and 
’•''pose with wdikh this 
pl-i'< w .|s ropli-*t( flios* 

'dM- -Xndrevvt ■'•nine hert 
'd a period VI her h? vvh« 
H.i-v-'inu 'liroij'tfh - *1 wls nf 
* 1)11 It Hr> ha= lot' ii* s i»* 
'ofd of his own ninni 
•ici’cnrr ol l■||l>lT^o|l im 
vim in a noom of in« on 
'dli^d Th& Piilyr)' 1/ ‘sflrf 
'imlctiiii \\ 'll f' III w I ties 

'/ii^s(r) to I'lirt fin I liml 
'•inely <>111 eti 

Sieku'd mtfl linilmo > <> 
ii’tin r 

tleif hi/ thf ptilHy-lioot 
tame God-Qo po 
Lttpf >iiet)<i0l6 houndhaf. 

pence 

Mv last memories of .Vn* 
Irews- are of that of >* 
ChiKsUan Scfdhu who per 
'Oitified in him Uie Christ- 
niti'i siiirit of Po.itr ano 
Goodwill III Pf'.h An- 
dtevv* assumed oflice a^ 
Vicc-FieBident of the 
\ t' 5 va-BhP’‘ati in order to 
icliov® Guiiideve as mucli 
a-a possthlo of hr^ adminis- 
talive burdens He ui'ieo 
in he in residcnre nr Banti 
nikeian for longer spells 
during this period and ful¬ 
filled ynportant engage¬ 
ment« on Gurudeva'8 be¬ 
half An was his wont 
vvheneyer in re-sldenee 
luring Christmas Andrew - 
rook the Chisimaf' Service 
— his last — in tlie Sanii- 
nikelan chapel in 1*^30 In 
his *xqiusttclv simple lan¬ 
guage he told the junior 


uieuiiiei' of the congrega¬ 
tion the **oiv o( Chnsi's 
iKiiivitv as pi( I cd np hy 
inni it hi' inotlic- .s knee^. 

His 'iioilic could mvari- 
il)lv fell I 111 T, rlv one of 
I he ihief w i-e tei-n who 
I) o-t-jhi -Jills -fi 'he Chii't 
rlitld vc.is lion India and 
how Ills n>tn-'*i in fh** 
r l.tiloiu- land of India 
dated ttnm Hidsp rarlv 
• lavs /rtii service over 

Andrews male a silenr 

sign to n-' to follow him 
to his resideiK ti On the 
w.iv w p e\('hingcd little 
*i!ioii 'lian 'Ik gre“iinu' ‘if 
'he seison* ' haidlv ica- 
ii'iKi fhi n wh.ii eMjin-iie 
'liiistnta* gilt Ik- had k?pt- 

lol \s \vi <>n*oi‘r>d hiij 

ti'oii I'e ofleied mc a BCat 
and giv' me a siimmarv 
ol hi- Clirisini,is ^eivif-e 
w'liien in hi- iieai hand, 
for oiihltf uioii in the 
tnonfhlv newy hulletin 
whuh I Used lo I'du fhos* 
il.iv s md also a i-opv ot hn 
n'vv Iv puhh-h''‘d liooh, 

I HOP* Ij(p i coinpii.ition of 
thf si-i moils dellv'ered hy 
Inn) at th-’ riiristu-Kula 
Asin.im at Ttninattur. the 
riic‘viou« veal Hf inscnb- 
ofl rpe hook with the w'ojde 
“To Kshiti* ~ w ith mueh 
iflertinn” no lioubf as an 
let of indulgence to a te'- 
lovv-workei at Santinike- 
r.in ft Is in iln.s Btiiru of 
( hrisftHn chantV this? nuu 
fiow of lov -» and -vfffH-tton 
for t!ie least amona^t us. 
horn out of the deepr of an 
fnnci Lite, lo which I 
v»ould like to pav' mv hum* 
hte irihute on the hapor 
occasion of lii« centennial. 
Repeating bio favourite 
w ord's from one ot the v'er- 
«e' of GiUmnh. I might as 
well aav— , 

When I fjn from hence 

Let this be friy parting 
icnid 

that It hat / have seen es 
* antsurpaesable 

I 
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Vital facts about Colds and Flu 
and how to fight these ailments 

*‘Ifind Anacin of great help’\ • 
says Nurse Angela Fernandes. 


Infection; Colds and Flu are caused by air* 
borne viruses from infected persons. Normally 
yourbody has the power to resist these viruses. 
But over*exertion or under*nourishment can 
weaken your body and lower your resistance. 
Symptoms) Heaviness in the head, headache 
and a running nose are * 

the early symptoms of 
a cold. Within 18 to 72 
hours these may be 
followed by a thick, 
yellow nasal discharge. 

Sweating or shivering 
generally warns you of 
flu; fatigue and weakness, 
aches and pains all over 
the body, loss of appetite, 
drowsiness, headache, 
and chills may follow. A 
dry cough or sore throat 
may also be present 
Recovery ? Two or three 
days will usually be 
enough for you to recover, 
sometimes recovery may 
take longet 

Complicntlone: Flu, if not brought undo 
coptrol.can lead to pneumonia and infections 
of the upper respiratory tract, ears and lungs 
Consult your dootoi when you have flu or 
n severe cold 

No iBMudtyr There is always a possibility 
of a rdapse if you do not take proper care 
Subsequent attacks can, in fact, be more severe. 

What you diould do . 

1. if lomeone in yout home already has a 



Nurse Angela Fernandes finds Anacin 
strong enough to give fast relitf from the 
aches and pains of colds and flu. “It issqfe 
even for children" she adds. 


severe cold or flu, he should be given complete 
bed-rest, and isolated as far as possible. His 
clothes, especially his handkerchiefs and 
bedding, should be thoroughly disinfected 
immediately after recovery. 

2. Keep rooms properly ventilated. 

3. Have antiseptic or salt¬ 
water throat gargles 
at least twice a day. 

4 . Druik only boiled 
water. Drink lots of other 
fluids as well, especially 
orangejuice or line juice. 
Eat nourishing foods. 
Don't strain yourself. 
Rest adequately. 

Anacin can help ymi 
Anacin can relieve the 
aches and inuts of colds 
and flu and reduce your 
misery Anacin is strong 
—It contains more of the 
pain reliever doctors 
most recommend all over 
the world. Anacin is safe 
— It is a combination 

of medicines like a domor'a nfepresciiption. 
So, at the first warning symptoms oft ccrfd or 
flu. take Anam with some svnter 4 times 
through the day 
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T 'iiERB is about the 
Greek islawcls Uwt 
the Aegean Sea 
a ceHain atmosphere, a 
tempo ol iife tlial can he 
• nest , eujoyrti only It you 
too are attuned to it by 
temperament , Each Island 
has its own tiistlnctWc 
(iuality, and ’ all of them 
breed a sturdy race of sea¬ 
farers that bas given Geecf 
a time-honoured nautical 
tradition, 'rhe great atii 
hUion ot an Entili‘=h 
frieml of mine ir to buy a 
siuall, oltscure island iii 
the Aegean, or at iea^t a 
big enough part oi obe tc 
N- able to retire like .«orae 
uuter-dav flysses on a 
lotuK-eating island, where 
the onlv otiort demandet 
\\ould bo the bonding of ;■ 
\niey»rd It is more that 
doubtful It lie v\i11 e\et 
iealt.se In'-’ ambiUon. but 1 
fully at)i)reciate the senli- 
,-,,enl—l»eing a spiritual 
tefugee myself form the 
curont preoccupation o( 
battling harassing reali¬ 
ties ' Pei'haps too much ol 
this might eventually ,pa’ 
—but I've never had the 
chance, like my friend, of 
fitidins out ttist baud 
Many of the Greel^ Islands 
like parts of Spain |>rcseni 
tills contrast of timeless 
ttsnouillitv. which make*- 
one look ufioii the Fau’o- 
l>esnn> capital.* a* the,fig¬ 
ment, of k fevered (magina- 
tion,' .,/■ 

Syra' or l5yVQs, ;as it 1' 
' officially called, is i.solated 
entiHsih io "escape" from 
; thing? and yet I'etalns a 
link wUh : the mainland 
that n^v-er ,makes you felt 
cmnpletely marooned., it 
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w not considered a typb 
calJy ’‘Greek*’ Island, so 
my Greek friend informed 
me, but It cemirtly comes- 
olose enough to my Eng¬ 
lish frjend*s Ideal, minus 
he grapes, untortunateiy ' 
which don’t grow as 
.easily as elsewhere. The 
Island has a mixed hlsto- 
teal background of the 
Crusades and Catholicism 
-and half the population 
> .still Catholic l-’ormerly, 
possiblv because of Its 
strategic importance, Syra 
'.vas an Island of greater 
■ornmercial importance 
I ban now. The tourists 
lu-re .'ire overwhelmingly 
from the Greek mainland 
■■at her than frorti foreign 
ountries. 

One of the fast and ur> 
'o-daie NIaroho.* .steamers 
>ir)ught 1 . 1 ? through a hlue- 
ilue sea. (which turned 
dmo.st npaqiiclv black bv 
riid-dav), doited with 
l', ip. craggv- liltU islands 
.'ith vci'v lille hahitatlon 
ir large- .ll-.iaiiT oir^'* with 
'tore iKM' ily. fruin Pircau.'. ■ 
he poi'i ol .\thcn' tu 
ualcr four hour,= The 
uaiii rlivei'-iuu oii the 
.u.iiucr was ihc -eagulls 
■ lear Ifte dram..lie litth- 
•■land.-, fishennet; on me 
h-iiige of them—and !h« ice- 
-ream As a ('onnois.seui 
)| this last-named, 1 car- 
.•ouch tor it that | h«\- 
"arely had better anywhere 
'Ise! Th^n there wa? the 
voting Greek gu'l wn< 
spoke English. She sklcti 
up to us after a long in.*- 
oectlnn and inotiived brea- 
ih'eeslv if wc knew Ha.l 
Kapoor Apptre'-'1> she 
thought he wes the most 

l»,, 


wonderful actor ' she’d 
f.trme. across, and loved the 
yongs of his': films, and 
even knew sofne.pf them— 
though whether in their 
original or Greek,' I never 
got round to finding., put I 
For the rest, the compuy 
was rather typical 
families in a relaxed mood, 
the more elderly furiously 
clicking their "worry 
bpads”-~rather like a 
rosary, but with a more 
automatic movement and 
without, so far as I could 
make out. anv religious 
Rignificancp whatsoever, a 
£,ort of tension relievet, 
that makes the modem 
Greek foci it is an irrita¬ 
ting habit, 

Out first view of Syta 
was at Hermo|ioli.s. where 
the boat docked, and it, 
was intriguing For the 
laud fi'^es sloepl.v upwarfls 
ill two triangular, hills, 
rather like gentle pvra* 
rnids And thi.* geogiaphi- 
ca) flelinitlon r* al.k) a re- 
ligiotis one—-for one hill 
is pre-cminmuly Gryek 
Orthodox with the little 
blue domes Ot the chur¬ 
ches spoitiug it, while U'O 
other maroou-red (luivch 
domes indicated ('athv)hc* 
ism 1 h'td hct'ii in.stniclcd 
to .se.id a tclegiam In Grc.-’k 
h\ mv frieiiil I was wanv 
•li that those in cihor Ian-, 
auage? would lake much 
longci If thev ever reach¬ 
ed. Ohviouslv it had ' 
worked, for we caught 
sight of our friends even 
liefore we disembarked, 
'phev were ea*ilv vi?ihi® 
tle.spUe the large throng of 
siglit.secrs. who apparent¬ 
ly consider the Piraeus 
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Syra or Syroi retains a Unk with the nuanUmd 


Rteaimer a sort of local die* 
tiaction. 

The village where we 
were going to stay was at 
the other end of the Is* 
land, and so, on the very 
flrsi driye through, we goi 
a general impres^on of the 
place. Our village has now 
reverted to its original 
name of Possidonla (in a 
general wave of chauvtn* 
ism), but is still referred 
to locally by the more, 
ioi-eign sounding appela- 
tion of Santa Maria della 
Grazia. The delightful 
house of our friend hso 
been acquired by a frea* 

= Msb chance. Originally ii 
belonged to an English 
than, who, eomeihne after 
the first world wai. decid 
•d to sell tt—down to the 
last bed-sheet, and pul an 
advertisement In the 
papers. 

My friend's father, who 
had no Idea about the 
place, oftered him half th* 
aiiin ho asked for. more as 
a joke,‘ or perhaps becauae 
he couWh^t reatsi hia own 
bargaining Irt^lncia aftd 
«o fme was mere iutlsrteed 
than the wottfd he 


chaser to find that he had 
become an Island land¬ 
lord 1 When more ad¬ 
verse circumstances befell 
ihetamily. this turned om 
to be a refuge, largely b#^ 
cause they had all forgot¬ 
ten about Its existence 
During the second world 
war, It had been takei' 
over by the Italians, and 
according to my friend 
they must have used It af 
a stable''. Be this as t) 
may, when we saw thr 
place, It was like a picture, 
postcard place, wnh gt 
ambience of perpetua' 
siesta, a sort of entjhanted 
day-dream. The (and 
scape stretched away or 
one side towards the res’ 
of the Island, and bn the 
other side was the i^a-ink 
black St noon, losttTutsble 
yet perpetually fa«:lnat- 
tng. 'The. squnid of Crickfett 
chirping hc»yily : ;a1l 
through the day. (but nbf 
at night), was' a ©SBtopla- 
pent btgskffbiihd ’i»iaiid 
that fiknini^ the. power¬ 
fully df the noon ,«^lhe8S 
of home. We pludceb ; 
off trees anb c^lei^ 
afnall pine einies lor our’ 


fnends’ little daughter. 
As the day progressed 
and night fell, we dis¬ 
covered that there was no 
electricity, but we enjoyed 
our evenings with a 
greater degree of romantic 
abandon because of the 
old-fashioned petrol lamps. 
But ray city-loving hostess 
remarked cynically once 
when I waxed eloquently 
on the subject i “You’ll 
find it much less romantic 
If you have three months 
of it!” Maybe. 

The next morning 
brought Yanni, on bis bi¬ 
cycle. It was- the three- 
year old daUghteri in fact, 
with tvhoro Im was having 
an earnest conversation, 
who, in a sense introduced* 
us. Yanni was the post¬ 
man, a bit grizzled and 
battered, but with ;the 
frWndhness that was typi- 
, cal; -of ■ what ;'.wer. hbd "on- 
■'countered Itt 
Greece, astdi fee-whh^ 'no 
' lack of. wag ever, 

felt now* 1 preranjed* 
the wdiole tstomd knew We 
were ' thetfe and 
dallfanhe, ftfbnr he had dw^ 
liveted the fim^ 


MUitivsTiiAtt ^ ^ 









So.,....,,. .... 

allies*-; .foi. 

iK> ja^r - but'^ b^ 

cause ■^. ^waiggerattbiiF 
to' »oe 

aEt«r., etoty Jas dont* 

thc-rttotost 

Yimto tound this a leg) 
istr-iito , excuse to politelv 
ihdmttte hiojas^ tote » 
drlnfe of ,Ou*e„ the ttelighi- 
flit '■*^4 ."tltot' tietef' 

of abse^. .Aftet' be toid 
got toi toiieh ''Ibiackgtdund' 
about us, decided to heai 
hie story, -which .he, wsf 
only , too happy to give us 
since it further sanctiohed 
coptoas quantities of Ouzo 
pouring! Yanni, who was 
a soldier, durtog the war 
was captured by the Ger 
mans. When he was inter¬ 
rogated, he did some fas» 
thinking, and decided thai 
he would be better off if 
he claimed Bi-Itish nation 
ality. Since howeverv he 
did not have a word of 
English in his vocabulary 
matters got complicated 
But Yanni, apparently 
was the great feer. He 
told them in sign language 
tJiat he was dumb—as a 
result of shell-shock. The 
ruse worked, and he was a 
POW in the British camp 
The day the Germans left. 
Yanni miraculously re¬ 
gained his voice, I can well 
imagtoe the took to apop 
lectic frustration on the 
face of fhe c^cer who re¬ 
leased. them I Yanni him- 
self, tombled Mth laugh¬ 
ter at the memory! tte 
was to teB us, the 

itot ctl Mt stoiy, biw 
-the-- flto* 

toafito)»nt, had. ookt pur 
bois^”-to toilf hsdiito to 
- Ch^r.W»’-.:deieided ;to' skm>. - 
‘Of to- ipibi^ 

- ofltbe 


^0'- 

'alwat- v.ef:’ .^Wator,--’^..Wltich • 
ml^t ftitosvmt 
pkiaktiYe’liac of-prof^pity 
. Tn splto' to' toat :t|ie house.- 
were all .retoarkab^ .-clean 
ind shining with.' White- , 
wash, giving the landscape 
an air to newness tor all 
the traditional quality o> 
its architecture. Bmall 
vegetable patches attached 
to these dwellings • werv 
often covered yrtto toin., 

. transparent nylon- sheets 
to ripen toe fruits- and 
vegetables early tor the 
Athenian , market Thl? 
was abi^rentjy toe source 
of local wealth The, amdU 
cafe at the foot of \toe hill 
was alwjQfs crowded with 
locals and the old tourist 
Here the fishennen sat on 
the edge to the " sea and 
were endlessly fixing bail 
for the fish they hoped to 
catch, while "Johnny,” a 
strange - looking ' rather 
other-worldly charactei 
who looked like an* adoles¬ 
cent, but was well pas* 
thirty, I was authorita¬ 
tively informed, sti-ummcd 
on his guitar- by the hour 
more, I always felt, to 
please himself than, any to 
us. 

In the mornings the 
fruit-vendor brought his 
donkey heavily laden with 
lush looking fruits down to 
the wateris edge. - tie tried 
to sell my hostesa toe jui¬ 
ciest looking to the lot and 
when she resisted^ 1 
couMn't help thift&ihg-she 
wras being churllah, One 
of the cafegoerk doW 
that the Yendpr was the ; 
canniest-.Greek ■i$iUc;e 
ses.. His *■ j^ipdhess,. to 
heart” as i; hAf* described 
it was , becatu# he 

,cs the hisivier • specktoena 
in his toad l de tluit . .ii8 it 
tnayi the gemto.We.gito off 






• gretoiic J' •::".uariw 
.-away.. • "iiliii 'lUito; Juicy 
, friitt", is.; in fact a bybrid— 
betr^ -half peach anil .hito 
apricot. with;toe best ,qua- 
'ities to bbth',! and yet with 
a uniquely, distinctive llav* 
our .all'its bwu- ?*- to ito-', 
possible to. 'describe, .toe 
taste ;Wito ■ full justice. 
Suffice. totojit it .re- 
«tons*mu»tof;'rriy',m<»t ibJ* 
nifioant .^gisttoUtonic. die- 
VwerifS,'- ‘ 

Having c<top«p?ed, |:he 

■ -rriiit-seller. te.-'U-IySses,-.. It- 
was -. inevjtabfe, at V toine 
point, that ,we .should' <Ws- 
luss. ^^yases'bimsi^lfliyiti' 

' some'.‘wi^s'the wisesttond 
Wiliest; of the; Epic' G#^'S, 
he to .me ;moto,..aktft 
to the twentieth-century 
mind than the Homeric 
stage. . He w** 

man, one feeto,^ who coiild 
Ut into kny centurj' and 
get toe 'best to all ^fua- 
tions., Yet„ he was htonan 
enough: to^ totain a nostal¬ 
gic . longfhg: tor ; the • etno- 
fiopal tief’dif hto bfe.,: Since 
tor me. he remains the 
eternal; seeker after intrin- 
mc verities in a' sense the 
tlniversal Man, he also, has 
t latslng -interest, "Yes,” 
said my frtond, clinching 
in a sense the discussion, 
"I sometiraea think that 
UiySses is very spedal. He 
is a little, of all toe 
7i000,<)0(i;: j^reek8 in on#, 
you knew . . . . The mos-. 
(beek to-Greeka In a way.” 

Oiir , * mornings w'ere 
ejmnt in switomlat lagtiy. 
^r friend had a' snull 
; moloprboat and we hugged 
' 4be coast,looking for a 
v^i^%e-."'ptocii' bathei - 
''''Thi8''to 'W^-.wak a mliKW;. 

‘ adventmfe.- -'r.^Jf^or,' as '’'we-' 

skirted .the Island, • we 
came upon craggy rddtoi 
WlS!»q. only, sure-^ftorted 
gd^, wo^ dare to 
W:- • si^sJL .eecref-fiitot-vwa- 

■ efheM[:-^wa» ■en^y^w: eagy ^ 

’ ' • 


to !fnajrtn« hoat*<49 of pirate 
treasure, or sOiugller's 
dens The truth, how«vir 
was <li<sappoltitlngiy Mnal 
The stvimminst itself wai> 
a gorgeous luxury. \\> 
jumped avidly into th* 
limpid blue sea, clear alt 
the way down. After the 
first «bcicK,'fop“'ii was in 
variably cdld, ft was an ex 
citing affair 4-l\,ich made 
Us all the more ravenous ai 
Uiii^h< <;ieelc esiw* 
cialfy the yarietjA of wh 
arof. the iotUiK sauced,?* See 
well calculated to appeal to 
the Indian palette after 

-i-1---- 
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the niiRively stodgy 
petin food iUewlifsw 
tiuilch daUed fog t tony 
'siesta—a ooe- 

and in tUe evening it 
rtlway* »' struggle to *»»»^ 
up one's mibd to do wme 
'hing mere vy^orous thar 
lUSt watch the village gi 
'o Church, or continue th* 
.Tgument that had siartef 
earlier in the day. A1 
efloit became « haaiard foi 
»hf?lotuacestm| ovajityip'. 
rJjjlB’nevewsevdr 
vpu wholly. ' ', , '• 

Sf 

One Sunday evening, v 
^bd venture d^wn to Het 
mopolis. In a haiTow roa* 
of the village after ours, 
group of people were ai 
legdelv sitting on the .sir) 
of the road on chairs, bu 
m fact enooaching hal 
WHS on to it. We slowec 
down and my hostP' 
.jsked. 

“Do >ou want me t 
lake vou along 

“The toad la bioad 
Was the good-humoui'pi 
reply 

fin route we stopped ai 
Kini, another small town 
Pn the mam town square 
the whole life of the plati 
seemed to lie on dlspla^ 
The radio was hlarine 
inufife that sounded verv 
Indian as the peoph 
paraded in their Sunda\ 
best All the little dram, 
of suburban life was ex 
posed to us for a bit, w'hih 
the walteis veiled across 
the place from one so-call 
erl cafe (which was in fact 
1 collection of oh^irs ann 
shies) To the. next, as thf 
•ourr? of suppiv tuckei 
•wav out of sight w>a* ih' 
^ame There teas also at 
'pera house in frOnt of ti* 
tnd elderly •ouples smaf' 
CTOiip* exchanging go(f,stp 
■‘hlTdren with » truly orfen 
tgl frefsdow from di«cv 
pllne, add even lone Atallt 
era aniclous to ei^apc the 



.edifeie '■itOfiOji 
’€i^tled .p4i«Li<|iita* 
sionaili^ on theif tttree* 
vbeeled eontrapttons sr* a 
‘henomtnon 0 # the 6i»ek 
Ifelartds that looked like 
focal death tran^t 

"Come ^sfiid rriv 
'uend “L«!t*8 take « walk 
ilso. Whv should you tutss 
neJng a sensation in your 

f iT if vW$s Well 

'’Urldsity^'mf , jtlie V snjdlJer 

'e.ss sophisticated place'- 
Mn he quite suffocating' 
\nd h'elng a “sensation 
has giave limitations! 

rinallv, after a belkteil 
dinner, we found oucsel 
v^s down afthe Heimopo- 
‘is haibour again It had a 
-imtlar '^undav cTOwd. and 
l latger number of people 
•arryliig 'worn' neadfi’.- T 
'titered a shop nearby'im 
'ending to buv some 
hnbiatidff lor which “^vi i 
IS world-famous Th* 
woman snapped up m\ 
mirchases and then asked 
‘And haven’t vou anv 
hildren 

“Yes Two" 1 said 
“Then this" she said 
fpkmg out two small box'*® 
‘Are for them 
“But 1 couldn t posslbh 
” T began. 

“Tak* it.” murmured 
t;v hostess "Thev are the 
lesl eien Svra provid®* 
Vnd, besides, she will be 
insulted." 

I could only mumble wv 
veiv ineffectual tmtitud®. 
humbled hv the ‘ wgrm 
'■fiendlineBs which . was 
tj-plcai of that ‘wj.v Atran- 
ger seems to m 

Oreece fi'or. truly. ljb„n<? 
uber counttv of 
14 the strangef « 
airapger snd 

like a ftietid (fiffii' In 
Ckeeeif. ,, “ 

" 'M , 
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1 U AbT weeK l wrote 
^ a story, and all 
H time I was writinj; 
it I thought it was a good 
story; but, when it was 
finished and I had read it 
through, I found that there 
was something missing 
that it didn’t ring true. S< 

I tore it up. I wrote a poeir. 
about an old man sleepiTig 
in the sun, and this*wafr 
true, ,but it was fihLst.%d 
quickly, and once /again 1 
wM* left with the problen. 
offwl^t to write next. And 
I ren^berid • my father 
who taught, me to write; 
•and .t 'thought, why ^ 
write; abbut^my; father, aid- 
al^hi the trees.^we,planted, , 
and about? the pwple I 
ktww ^hile growing up, 
wbft' happened 

0B[: t|ie Vey to grdww wp? > 

thi«, 1 t|Bg> t»a;Un«^ .just 
like^a yeivet'button, which 


g.uss was still wet with 
overnight rain, 

1 placed the insect on the 
palm of my hand and took 
it into the house to show’ 
niv father, 

‘•'Look, Daddy!” I said. “T 
•• <ven't seen an insect like 
thi.s one before. Where ha*- 
it come from ?” 

■‘Where did you.find it ?” 

■i; asked. , . , 

•‘On the grass.” 

“It must.have come down 
from the'sky;" he said. “It 
must have come down with 
the rain," ' 

l 

Later he cold me how tiv 
insect really happened, but 
1 ..preferred his first ex¬ 
planation. It was nioie fun 
to, have it dropping from 
the sky, 

was seven at the- «me 
and my father was. thirty* 

; see^,,,but, right 

i»gih«ing, 

/-that. I 

"’taik to him.*; about" 

■thing — msects, people 
.u-ees, steanjtawgh*^. King 
O^rge,' c<Hni<hi» etneodUes 


the Viceroy, America, 
Mozambique and Timbuc. 
too. We took long wltics 
together, explored old 
ruins, , chased butteries 
and waved to paj^ihg 
trains- 

My mother had gone 
away when I was four, and 
I had very dim memories of 
her. Most other children 
had their mothers with 
them, and 1 .found it a bit 
strange that mine couldn’t 
stay. When I, asked my 
father w’hy she’d gone, hetd 
§ay, "You’ll uhders^Ud 
when you grow up." And if 
f asked hiih where ahe’d 
gone, he’d look troubled 
say, “1 really , don’t 
knew." This, only 

question of mine tp W’hieh 
;he didn’t have an answer. 

i'. . But‘ ■ I; -wiig / quite happy 
.ving alone- tyWth my 
; • Hthpr; I'h«d;.h«ver known 
/. ny. Other kihd hf life.- , 

\\V'-w«re "sitting -on -#« 
vld lySiH, lookihg out to see j 
at a cdUplg dh^ 

ah^;g''traihpJr!»teaihbh/’wl»Mt' 


mr father said. «Woulcl you 
like to go to sea one day V 
“Where does ihe sea go 
I asked. 

“It goes everywhere.’ 
"Does It go to the end ot 
the wojld ?’’ 

“It goes right imind tht' 
world. It’s a round world ” 
“It can’t he‘” 

"It is. But It’s to hig, you 
can’t see the roundness 
When a fly sits on a water¬ 
melon, It can’t see right 
lound the melon, fan it' 
The melon must ee^m quUo 
flat to the fly. Well, In 
companion to the world 
we’re much, much stnallei 
than the tiniest of insects ’’ 
"Ha\e vou been around 


yCoi'wgy.When '> 

oHiiiltt, ?»5onvs9' is a doW 
land, with mountains' and 
snow, and the sea cutt^ 
deep into thie Igpa, I w 
• here as a It'» ykiry 

iH'autituI, and the‘pf^K 
ate good and wotk hard.*’ 
"I’d ilk- (0 go there." 
"You \v;il1, one day. When 
.oil are older, i’ll take you 
to Xorwav.’’ 

"Is it IxMicr than Eng¬ 
land ?'* 

"It’s quite difigrent," 

“is It b-ttei than India 
“It’s quite different." 

“Is India like England ’’ 
"\'o. it’- different." 

“Well. What'S '•different’ 
mean ’’’ 


, 

tiles in ’ 

“<Hi^ must (M 

"It woti^ he a dyj pfom 
If it wak the «aBi‘r|rtHery«' 
wheie," said 

He never^ ‘ patlilnqe 
with my endlfess question^ 
ing. If be wanted a rest, 
he would take out hi# 
and spend t lonAv’^Wr- 
hghtini It. If he ' 

long, I'd find amhftthir# 
el.iie to do. But sometimes 
I’d wait patiently until the 
pipe was drawing, and then 
let urn to the attack. 


the world'’’’ I a'sked "It m?an« things ate not "Will we glwayS be in 

“Xo. onlt as fai as Eng- t'.e same ft means people India.'" 1 a.sked. 

land That's whete \our ore diflotent It mean® (he "No, we’ll have to go 
Grandiaiher was bom’’ weather i- ditTeient It awav one day. Yoq see— 


"4nd my Giandmothei mcaiiv tieev and buds and 
"She came to India from fiisett aie different" 



if'^.haid lo evplam, but It 
isn’t leallv our country" 
"An ah says it helong.s to 
the King of England, and 
the lewels in his ciown 
N\ei'e taken fiom India, and 
when the Indians get their 
leweh back the King nniH 
lose India ' But fir.st the\ 
have to get the ci owni from 
the King, hut this is \erv 
difficult, she says, because 
(lie Clown is alwavs on his 
head. He even sleeps vieat¬ 
ing hts crown!’’ 


Ayah was mv Indian 
nanny. She loved me 
deeply, and Nvas always flih 
mg my head with strange 
and wonderful stories. 

Yly father did not coth- 
inent on Ayah's views. All 
he said was, "We’ll have to 
go away some day." 

"How long have we b»e« 
here I asked. 

“Two buudned yeans." 

"No, I mean t«.’’ 


"Well vou were bom fh ^ 
India, an that^a 
for you." .. 

“Tiieh can’t t stay herel^.. 
"Po you wimt to'*"'j\; 
"I want to go acrOsa 


f4’'/ 

fc«6Wi ton, 

wilk i|ii$nt ^ bMch.** 

II 

•t 

liA'jixil in an olf( paJjice' 
be 9 ^« a la^a. Tha palace 
i<^a<l a mJn from the out 
sidt, but th« cooma vire)'« 
cool aiK} ewnfoitable. Wc 
livW in bua wing. ur<i my 
fftbif ort&nised a «mal} 
school In another wing Hi$> 
pupUa were the children ol 
the ftaja and the Raja’e 
relatives. My father had 
started life in India as a 
tea«pianter: but he had 
been trataied as*a teacher, 
and the l4ea of starting a 
school in a small State fac¬ 
ing the Arabian ,Sea had 
appealed to him They pay 
wasn't much, but we had 
a palace to live in. the latest 
td38 Hillman to drive about 
in. and a number oJ 
servants, Ayah was out 
own, but the cook, the 
bearer, the gardener and 
the hhisH fwater-carner) 
w'ere all provided by the 
State. 

Sometimes 1 sat m the 
schoolroom with the othei 
children (who wej’e all 
much bigger than met, 
sometimes I remained in 
the house with Ayah, some 
Umee I followed the 
gardener, Dukhi, about the 
spacious garden. 

Dukhl means ‘sad', and. 
thooi^ 1 neyer knew if the 
jpwdoner had anything to 
feel, sad about, the name 
certainly suited him. Re 
had grown to i*eiBemble tlv* 
wet^ tlHit he was always 
4f|m| up with a tiny 
I Wldom fUKW him 
dta||dln| up. ,He always sa* 
on 'lSid? dmind with h^s 
‘ ““IIMf- pp to bfe chin 
i-^'litaciw thse 

.. 'thif position, He 

0m #Afftd >11 Ms 

about ^ 


SfmoM 


"simply by w^fBing 
cue feet along tlte'gmsa. 

I trlM to imitate bis 
posture, sitting down on 
my heels and putting my 
knees into my armpits; but 
I could never hold the poRt- 
'lon for more than five 
Tiinuies 

Time has no meaiung in 
a large Indian garden, and 
Dukhi never burned, Life 
for him, was not a mattei 
of one year succeeding 
another, but of fi\e seasons 
— Winter, Spring, Hot 
Weather, Monsoon, and 
Autumn — arriving and 
departing. Ilis seed-beds 
had always to be in readi¬ 
ness for coming season, and 
he did not look further 
ahead tlian the next 
it.ftnsoon. It was Impi'.gaible 
to tell his age He maj^avc 
been thirty-six or eighty 
«x Ue was either ver> 
voung for his years or very 
nld for them 

Dukhl lo\ ed bi ight 
olouis. especially reds and 
tellows. Ho liked stronifly 
scented floi^ ers, Ukr 
tasmine and honeysuckle 
He couldn’t understand my 
father's preference for th<- 
more delicately perfumed 
•etunias and sweet-peas 
But I shared Dukhi's w«ak- 
ncs'j for the common 
bright orange mai’igold 
which is offered In temples 
ind used to make garlands 
md nosegays. It Is as 
common in India as the 
daisy is in other countries, 
and when the garden was 
bare of all colour, the mari¬ 
gold w'ould still be there, 
gay and flashy, challenging 
the sun. 

Dukhi was vei 7 fond of 
making ncssegays. and 1 
liked to watch him at work 
A sunflower R>med the 
center-piece. It was 
surrounded by roses, mart- 
golds, and oleaiidter, frirtged 
with green leaves, and 
bound together with silver 
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threail. ‘t'he perhime was* 
overpowering, 'These nose- 
ffayh were presenfand to my 
father on special ooeasioniii, 
that is, on a Birthday ot 
'iny party day, at moments 
of arrii'al or dopartuiHB, ot 
to guests of my father’a 
who were coORideied 
'niportant. 

One day I found Dukhi 
'•idklng a nosegay, and said, 
‘Xo one is coming today, 
Oukhi. It isn't ei’en a 
Birthday.” 

“It IS a Birthday, chota 
s'a/iih.” he said. ‘Little 
sahib’ was ibs title he had 
given me. ft wasn't much 
of a title compared to Raia 
Sahib, or Diwan Sahib 
(Prime Minister Sahib) or 
Bun'a Sahib (Big Sahib!, 
but It was nice to have a' 
title at the ag? of seven 

“Oh.” T said “And i» 
“here a party too 

“Xo party" 

“WBiat’s the use of a 
Btithdav without a party "* 
'Vhafs the use of a party 
without presents’” 

“This ^rson doesn’t like 
iresents—just flowers ” 

■‘Who is it ?" I asked, full 
of eurloeily. 

“If you want to find out, 
lou can take these flowers 
‘o her. She Uvea right at 
the top ot that far corner of 
the palace There are 
twenty-two steps to climb. 
Remember that, chota 
sahih. If you take twenlv- 
three steps, you will go 
over the edge arid into the 
lakg!” I started climbing 
the stairs. 

It was a spiral staircase 
of wrought iron, and it 
went round and round and 
up and up. and it made me 
quite diwsv and tired. 

At the top T found m>'self 
00 a small balcony, which 
looked out over the lake 
and another palace, at the 
crowded city and the dis¬ 
tant harbour 1 heaid a 
voice, a rather high, musical 
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sajrinjf, “Aw you a 
1 turned to see 
who had apoken, but found 
the balcony empty. The 
voice had come from a dark 
room. 

“ I turned to the stairway, 
ready to flee, but the voice 
said, “Oh. don’t go. there’s 
nothing to be frightened 
of!’’ 

And so I .stood still, peer¬ 
ing cautiously into the 
darkness of the room. 

“First, tell me—are you 
a ghost ”’ 

"I’m a boy,” I said. 

“And I’m a girl. We can 
he friends I can’t come 
out there, so you had better 
come m. Come along. I’m 
not a ghost either—not yet, 
anyway 

As there was nothing 
frightening about the voice, 
which was very English, I 
stepped into the room. It 
was dark inside, and, com¬ 


ing in Ifipni the 
took toe aoihe time to 
out the tiny, elder Indian 
lady seated in a cushioned 
gilt chair. She wore a red 
sari, lots of coloured 
bangles on her wrists, and 
golden ear-rings. Her halt 
was streaked with white 
but her skin was still quite 
smooth and unlined, and 
she had large and very 
beautiful eyes. 

“You must be Master 
Bond,” she said. “Do you 
know who I am ?" 

“You’re a lady with a 
Birthday,” I said, “but 
that’s all I know Dukhi 
didn't tell me any more.” 

“If you promise to keep 
It a secret, I’ll tell you who 
T am. You see, everyone 
thinks I’m mad. Do you 
think so. too’” 

“ I don’t know ” 

“ Well, vou must tell me 
if you think so, ” she said 
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by thte little tidtjr 
'orahag from (iwp w-, 
the throat “ t havt« (hilf 
mg you are a< truthful btiyj 
Do you find it very difBCttlt 


“ Sometimes. ” ' ’ 

“Sometimes. Of coureeC 
there are times when I tell 
lies—lots of little tiee-^ 
because they're such futo I 
But would you call me a 
liar ? I Wouldn’t, if I were 
you—but wouM vou ?” 

" Are you a liar ?” 

" I’m asking you ! If I 
weie to tell you that I was 
a Queen—^that I om a Queen 
—would you believe me ?” 

I thought deeply about 
this, and then said, " I’ll try 
to believe you.'” 

"Oh, but you be- 

lie\e me. I’m a real 
Queen, I am a Rani, look 
I’ve got diamonds to prove 
it I ” And she held out her 
hands, and there was a ring 
on each finger, the .stones 
glowing and glittering in 
the dim light. " Diamonds, 
rubies, pearls and emeralds] 
Only a Queen can have 
the.se! ” She was determin¬ 
ed that I should be con* 

V meed. 

“ You must be a Queen, ” 

I said 

“ Right! ” she snapped. 

“ In that case, would you 
mind calling me ‘Your 
Highness’ ? ” 

“Your Highness," I said. 

She smiled. It was a slow, ■ 
beautiful smile. All her 
face lit up. 

" I could love you, ” she 
said. “ But better still. I’ll 
give you something to eat. 
Do you like chocolates? ” 

“ Yes, Your Highness. “ 

“Well,” she said, taking 
a box from the table be^de 
her, “ these have come all , 
the way from |Shglan|l. 
Take two. Only tvi-o, miim, ’ 
otherwise the box • will 
finish befoie ThuiMay.^ ahi},' 
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I wtnt t^t £0 luqEtpen 
b«c«i^ 1 wim’i. get any 
more till Saturday. ThatV, 
when Captain MacWhirrV 
ship gets in—the a s. LUCY 
—loaded with boxes anr 
ijoxes o^^chocolates ’ ” 

“ All for you ? ” I askco 
in awe. 

“ Yes, of fourse. The^ 
have to last at (east thref 
months. I get them from 
England. I get only th* 
best chocolates. I like then 
with pink, crunchy fillings 
don’t you ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” I exclaimed 
full of en\'v 

“Never mind.’’ shf said 
" I may give you one, now 
and then—if you’ve verv 
nice to me * Here you arc 
help vouicelf She pushec 
the chocolate box towaid^ 
m? 

T took a Sliver-wrapped 
chocolate, and then, iust at 
1 was thinking of taking a 
second, she quickly too^ 
the box away. 

“ No more! she aairt 
“ They hav* to last till 
Saturday ” 

“ But I took onlv one ," 1 
said with some indignation 

“ Did you " She ga\ r 
me a sharp look decided 1 
was telling the truth and 
«aid graciously, “Well, tr 
that case yon can ha\e 
another " 

Watching the Queen care 
fully, in case she snatched 
the box away again, I selec 
led a second chocolate, thl*- 
one with a preen wrapper 
I don’t remember whai 
kind of a dav it w^as out 
side, but T remember the 
bright green of the choco 
late wrapper 

I thought It would be 
lude to eat the chocolates 
in front of a Queen, so I put 
them In mv pocket and said 
“ I’d better go now. Ayah 
will be looking for me/* 

}**And when Wll you be 
cQfihins tp see me again ’” 
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"I ^n’t itnow," 1 iaid. 
“Your Highness. 

" Your Highness. ” 

“ There’s something 1 
want you to do foi me, ” she 
-aid, placing one little fingei 
m my shoulder and glvin* 
me a conspiialotlal Jool 
Will j-ou do it ’ ’’ 

“ What us it—Your Higl 
less '* ” 

“ What ?s It ’ Whv do vo 
isk’ A real prince neve 
isks where or whv or wha’ 
'\er, he simplv does wh; 
he princess asks of hin 
When I was a princess- 
before I hetame a Queci 
hat IS—1 asked a prince t< 
-wim across the take atv 
“■etch me a lilv aiownng o 
'he other bank ” 

“ ^nd did he get it lo 
\ou 

“He '-ank half wa' 
jcio'-s I.et /ho/ be a lessm 
o ^olI \’e\ei agiee to di 
-mmething without know in* 
what it is ” 

“ But t thought you sdii 

r* 

“ Ne\ PI mind vvhat I /)o>f/ 
It’s what 1 say that mat 
-eis 

“Oh. all right, ’’ T saul 
fidgcttinn to he gone “ Wha' 
it vou want me to do '* ’* 

“ Nothing " Her tin\ 
osebiid liDs pouted and sh< 
-taied suHenlv at a pictuK 
m the wall Now that un 
'ves had growm used to thf 
iini light in the room. I 
noticed that the walls werf 
hung with portraits of stout 
riaias and Bams, urbaned 
md bedecked In fine clothe= 
There weie also portrait'- 
Queen Victoria and Kin'> 
George V of England And 
m the centie of all thi- 
distinguished eompanv, a 
large pin-up pictuie ot 
Mi( kev Mou'-e 
“ T’ll do it if It isn’t tor 
iangerous " I 8?id 
“ Then listen ” She too)i 
my hand and drew me to¬ 
wards her—w'hat a tiny 
hand she had *—and whis- 
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pered, “/ ivont a red jo,ie. 
Prom the jialace garden. 
But be careful' Don’t let 
Dukhi, the gaidener catch 
\ou He’ll know it’s tor 
me He knows I love i oses 
\nd he hates me ' I'll tell 
on wily, one day But if 
le (atches vou, hell do 
om^thing tenible ’’ 

“ To me ” • 

“ No. to hnnsclt That s 
inch worse isn’t n’’ llo’U 
ic himself into knots, or lie 
laked on a bed of thorns, or 
o on a long last with no- 
hing to cat but tihiit, 
v\'»ets and chicken ' So you 
vill he vciv laieful, won’t 
ou ■* ” 

“Oh, Dill lu' doesn’t hate 
vou,’’ I (lied in piote.st, le- 
npmb''iing the flow'eis he’d 
-eiit loi hei, and looking 
nound I found that I’d been 
'itting oil them “Look he 
"eiit these Howoii foi your 
Girthdav' ’’ 

“ Well if he '•ent them 
foi mv Biithdav vou can 
take them hack,” she stiap- 
i>sd “ But if he sent them 
foi me —’’ and she suddenly 
'Oftened and looked cov,’’ 
'hen 1 might kee]) them. 
Thank von mv dear, it was 
1 veiv sweet thought ’’ .\nd 
-he leant forw’ard as though 
o kiss me 

“It’s late 1 must go'" 1 
-aid in alarm, and turning 
m mv heels, ran out of the 
'oom and dowm the spiral 
stall case. 

Ill 

Father hadn’t started 
lunch—or i at her tiffin, as- 
we called it then He us.u- 
sllv waited for me. If I was 
'ate 1 don’t suppose he 
'niov-»ri eating alone. 

For tiffin we usuallv had 
ir-’. a mutton curry 
Koi/n<t or meat balls with 
ilentv of gravv, was my 
favourite currvL fried dal 
(lentils), curds, and a hot 
lime or mango o'cVle For 
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supper we had EngliBh tooa 
—a soup, roast pork and 
fried potatoes, a rich grav> 
made by my father, ano t 
custard or caramel pudding 
My father enjoyed cooking 
but it was only in the morn 
ing that he found time fo 
it. Breakfa.<5t was his owi 
creation He cooked egg 
in a varietv of interestin' 
way.s, and favoured soiw 
Italian recipes which h< 
had collected during a trii 
to Europe, long before ' 
was born 

In deference to the feel 
ing."? of our Hindu friends- 
we did not eat beef: but 
apart from mutton anr' 
chicken, there, was a pienli 
ful supply of other meat* 
—patridge. venison, lobste' 
and even porcupine! 

" And where have voi 
been ’ ” asked my father 
helping himself to the net 
as soon as he saw me corm 
in 

“ To Che top of the old^ 
palace, ” I said 
“Did you meet anvonr 
there ’ ” 

“Yes, I m“t a tiny ladv 
who told me she wa.s r 
Queen. She gave me cho 
colates ’’ 

" As a rule, she doesn’t 
like visitors." 

“ Oh, she didn’t mind me 
But is she reallv a Queen’' 

“ Well, she's daughter or 
the last Maharaia. That 
makes her a princess. Sht^ 
never married There's a 
storv that she tell in low 
with a commoner one of 
the palace servants, and 
wanted to marry him. but 
of course thev wouldn’t 
allow that She hecamr 
very melancholv. and 
started living all hv hersell 
In the old palace Thev 
give her everything she 
needs, but she doesn’t go 
out or have visitors Every¬ 
one says she’s mad. ’’ 

“ How do they know? ” 1 
asked 
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"because She'S' dJfMsrewt 
from other pecq^le, i sup¬ 
pose. ’’ 

“ Is that being mad ?” 

“ No, Not really. I 
appose madness is no* 
■eHng things as others sec 
'lem. ’’ 

’Is that very bad ? “ 

“ No, ” said Father, who 
>t once was finding it very 
•iflicult to explain some- 
hing to me “ But peopk 
vho are like that—people 
vhose minds are so 
iifferem that they don’t 
'hink, step by step, as wr 
h, whose minds jump al' 
over the place—such peopk 
ire very difficult to live 
vrth 

“ Step by step. ’’ I re¬ 
peated. “Step by step .. 

“You ai-en’t eating,' 
aid Father '* Hurry up 
and vou can come with me 
to school today ’’ 

I always looked foinvard 
’o attending my father !• 
classes He did not take 
tne to the schoolroom ver\ 
^ften, because he wantec' 
•chool. to b® a treat tc begir 
vith: then, cater, the 
•outine wouldn’t be s( 
inwelcome 

Sitting there with older 
■hildren. understandino 
mlv half of what thev were 
learning. I felt important 
and part grown-up .4nd of 
course I did learn to read 
and write, although 1 
couldn't be bothered with 
sums. 

At night my father react 
to rae~from Peter Pnn 
Alice m Wonderuind and 

7'he Mowolr Stonex _anc’ 

I would sit beside him and 
watch tile print as he read 
and in this wav I qufckl^ 
learnt to read by njyself 
I had at mv command of 
a number of rhymes and 
jingles the most interest¬ 
ing 6f these being 'Solomon 
Grundy': 

Srtnmon Grundy. 

Born on a Monday, 
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- Married 

• Took Ill tm 

Worse on Friday,' • 
Died on Saturday, 
Buried on Sunday; 
This is of 

Solomon Grundy. 

Was that all that life 
•nounted to. In the end ? 
And were we all Solomon 
Grundies ’ These were 
questions that sometimes 
oothered me. 

Anothei puzzling rhyme 
«vas the one that went: 
Hark, hark. 

The clogs do bark. 

The beggars are coming 
to town; 

Some in rags, 

Some in hags. 

And some in velvet 
gowns 

This rhyme puzzled me 
tor a long time There 
were beggars aplenty in 
the bazaar, and sometimes 
'hey came to the house, and 
<ome of them did wear lag- 
ind bags (and some nothinu 
It all), and the dogs did 
»ark at them, bui the heg- 
?ar in the velvet gown 
lever came our way 

“ Who's this beggar in a 
''elvet gown ? ’’ I asked my 
'ather. 

“ Not a beggar at all, ’’ he 
said. 

“ Then why call him 
one ? ’’ 

And 1 went to Ayah and 
Hsked her the same ques¬ 
tion, “ Who is the beggar 
m the velvet gown ? " 

“ .lesus Christ," said 
Wah. 

.Ayah was a fervent 
Christian and made me say 
mv prayers at night, even 
when I was verv sleepy. 
She had, I think. Arab and 
Negro blood in addition to 
the blood of the Roll flihing 
community to whfijh’ltef 
mother had belonged 
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p Mil^r 01 ^ «n Arab 
dhoWf liad been a convert* 
to Christianity. Ayah was 
a 'large, buxom woman 
with heavy hands and teei 
and a slow. Graying gait 
tbdt had all the grace aiv 
majesty of a royal elephant 
Elephants, for all their sisj“ 
are nimble creatutes; and 
Ayah, too. was nimble, sen 
sitive, and gentle with hei 
big hands Her face wa-- 
always sweet and childlike 
Although a Christian, '.be 
clung to many of the 
beliefs and superstitions of 
her parents, and loved to 
tell Yne stories about mi^*- 
rhievou.? spirites and evil 
spirits, humans who chang¬ 
ed into animals, and snake? 
who had been princes in 
their former lives. 

There was the story ol 
the snake who married a 
prinoe.ss At first the 
princess did not wish tv 
marry the snake, whom sh'" 
had met in a forest, but the 
snake insi.sted. saving. “ I’ll 
kill you if you won’t marr\ 
me,” and of course that 
settled the question. The 
snake led his bride awav 
and took her to a great 
treasure “ I was a prince 
In my former life,” he 
explained. “ This treasure 
is yours." And then the 
snake very gallantly dis¬ 
appeared. 

Snakes, declared Ayah, 
were very lucky omens if 
seen early in the moraing 
“ But what if the snake 
bites the lucky person ” '* I 
asked. 

” He will be lucky all th - 
same,” said Ayah, with ; 
logic that was all her own 
Snakes! There were a 
number of them living iti 
the big garden, and mv 
f{|t^r had advised me t<> 
the long grass. But i 
ntt^'Wen snakes crossinu 
t^tbad (a lucky omen. 
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'hey were never aggressive, 
“ A snake won’t attack 
vou,” said Fathfi, “pro 
■ ided you leave it alone (h 
ourse, if you step on one H 
-vill probably bite " 

“ Are all snakes poison 
>us ? ” 

“ Yes, but only a few ai' 
loisonous enough to kill 
nan. Others use thei 
poison on rats and frogs. A 
good thing, too, otherwl^' 
during the rains the hoU'''' 
would i)e taken over bv thf 
ti ogs 

One afternoon, whi' 
Father was at school, Av:i’ 
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found a snake in the bath 
tub. It M'asn’t early morn 
mg and so the snakt 
couldn’t have been a luckv 
one. Ayah was frightened 
md ran into the gardei 
i-alling for help, Dukh' 
ame running. Ayah order¬ 
’d me to Slay outside while 
•hey went alter the snake 
And It was while I wa= 
ilone in the garden—an 
II n u s u al circumstance 
since Dukhi was nearly 
always there that I remem¬ 
bered the Rani’s request 
(hi an impulse, I went up 
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Lo the nearest rose-bush and 
plucked the largest rose, 
iricking mv thumb in the 
orocess 

And then, without watt- 
'ng to see what happened 
o the snake (it eventually 
scaped), I started up the 
t.?ps to the fop of the old 
alace. 

When I got to the top, 

I knocked on the door of 
he Rani’s room Getting no 
eply, I walked along the 
lalcony until I reached 
mother doorwav. There 
vere wooden panels around 
'he door, with elephants, 
camels and turbaned war- 
Mois carved Into it. As the 
door was open, I walked 
fioldly into the room: then 
^lood .still in astonishment. 
The room was filled with a 
-tiange light 

There wei e window* 
oing right loiind the 
nom. .-md each small 
vindow-pane was made ot 
Jifferent coloured glass. 
The sun that came through 
one window flung red and 
green and purple colours 
on the figure of the little 
Rani, who stood there with 
her face pressed to the 
glas.s. 

She spoke to me without 
‘inning from the window. 

‘•This is my favourite 
room. I have all the 
colours here. 1 ran see a 
different world through 
each pane of glass. Come, 
join meAnd she bec¬ 
koned to me, her small 
hand fluttering like a deli¬ 
cate butterfly. 

I w*mt up to the Rani. 
She was only a little taller 
ihan me, and we were able 
*0 share the same window- 
oane. 

*• See. It’s a red world ! *’ 
-he said. ” 

The garden below, tlvs 
palace and the lake, w(fre 
all tinted red. I watched 
the Rani's world for a lit^e 
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while, then touched the 
border of her siiri and said, 

“I have brought you a 
rose. ” 

She started away from 
me, and her eyes looketl 
frightened. She would not 
look at the ro.se. 

“Oh. why did you brinp 
it ? ” she cried, wringing 
her hands. “He’ll be 
arrested now! ” 

“ Who’ll be arrested ? ’’ 

“ The prince, of course ! ’’ 

“But 1 took it," I protest¬ 
ed. “No one saw me. Ayah 
and Dukhi were inside the 
house, catching a snake. ” 

“ Did they catch it? ’’ she 
ask«d. forgetting about the 
roise, 

“ T don’t know. T didn't 
wait to see! ” 

“They should follow the 
snake, instead of catching 
It. It may lead them to a 
ttea.sure, .Ml snakes have 
treasures to guard." 

This seemed to confirm 
what Ayah had been telling 
me, and T resolved that I 
would follow the next snake 
that [ met. “Don't vou like 
the rose ?’’ I asked. 

“ Did vou steal It? ” 

"Yes." 

“Crood. Flowers should 
always be stolen. They're 
more fragrant, then." 

Uecau.s? of a man called 
Hitler, War had been de- 
claied In Europe, and Bri¬ 
tain was fighting Germany. 

In mv comic papers the 
tlermans were usually 
shown as blundering idiots; 
60 I didn’t see how Britain 
could possibly lose the war. 
nor why it should concern 
India, nor why It should 
be necessary for my father 
to join up. But there were 
tjsually sound reasons for 
the thing-s my father did. 
He went to Delhi, for an 
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4 ind.l w«s left in Ajfen'e' 
ehat^e. 

IV 

ft was a week 1 remem- 
tier well, because it was the 
first time I had been left 
on my own. That first 
night 1 was afrafd;--afraid 
of the dark, afraid of the 
emptiness of the house 
nfraid of the howling of thr 
lackals outside. The loud 
licking of the clock was thr 
■mly reassuring sound 
clocks really made them¬ 
selves heard In those days 
I tried concentrating on 
the ticking, shutting out 
othgr .sounds and the me¬ 
nace of the dark, but ii 
wouldn’t work. I thought 
I heard a faint hissing near 
the bed. and sat up, bath¬ 
ed in perspiration, certain 
that a snake W’as in the 
loom. T shouted for Ayah 
and she came running 
switching on all the lights 

“A snake!’’ I cried 
“There’s a snake in the 
room !" 

"Where, baba?' 

“I don’t know where, but 
I bfard it." 

Ayah looked under tne 
bed. and behind chairs and 
tables, but there was no 
sign of a snake. 5?he per- 
Kuaded me that it mu.st have 
been the breeze in the mos¬ 
quito-curtains. 

Rut I didn’t want to lie 
left alone. 

“I’m coming to you." 1 
said, and followed Ayah 
into her small room near 
the kitchen. 

Ayah slept on a low 
string cot. The mattress 
was thin, the blanket worn 
and patched up: but 
.4yah’.s warm and solid 
body made up for the dis¬ 
comforts of the bed. I 
snugj^ed up to her, and 
was soon asleep. 

¥ 

I had almost forgotteii 
the Rani in the old palace' 


and wat ftbouf hif a 
•visit when, to'rty sunrise, 

I found her in the ffiffden. 

I had risen early that 
mominf gnd had gojrte run¬ 
ning barefoot over the 
dew-drenched grass. No 
one was about; but I atai- 
tled a flock of parrots, and 
'he birds rose screeching 
-rom a banyan trie and 
vheeled away to some 
nher corner of the palace 
'rounds. I was just in 
'ime to see a moftgoose 
-currying across the gras.s 
with an egg in its’’raOuth. 
The mongoose must have 
been raiding the poultry 
farm behind the palace. 

. 1 was trying to locate 
he mongdose’s hide-out, 
tnd was on all fours in a 
jungle of tall cosmos plants, 
when T heard a rustle be¬ 
hind me. and turned to 
find the Rani staring at me. 

She didn’t ask me what 
f was doing there, but sim¬ 
ply said: “I don’t think 
he could have gone in 
there.’’ 

“But I saw him go this 
vvay," I said. 

“Nonsense! He doesn’t 
live in this part of the gar¬ 
den. He lives in the roots 
of the banyan tree.” 

“But that’s where the 
snake lives.’’ I said. 

“You mean the snake 
who was a prince. Well, 
that’s who 1 was looking 
for !’• 

I gaped at the Rani "A 
snake who was a prince!” 

She made a gesture of 
impatience with her but¬ 
terfly hands, and said. “Tut. 
you’re only a child, you 
can’t understand. 'The 
prince lives In the roots of 
the banyan tree, but he 
comes put early every 
morning. Hav^ vou seen 
him’" . ^ 

“No. I only saw a mon¬ 
goose" 

The Rani looked fright¬ 
ened. "Oh dear. U there 
a mongoose in the^rden ? 
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His mlRlit kill th® prjnc®!'* 

“How can a mongooaf* 
kill a prince?” I asked 

“Tou don’t understand. 
Master Bond. Princes, 
when^ they die, are born 
agaiti as snakes.” 

“AH princes’" 

“No, only those who die 
before they can marry.” 

“Did your prince die be 
fore he could marry you?” 

“Yes. And he returned 
•to this garden in the forin 
of a beautiful snake.” 

“Well,” I sad. “I hope 
it wasn’t the snake the 
water-carrier • killed last 
week.” 

“You killed a snake!” 
The Rani looked horrified 
She was quivering all over 
“It might have been him ?" 

“It was a brown snake.” 
I said. 

“Oh, then it wasn’t 
him.” She looked very rt*- 
lieved. “Brown ^snakes 
are only Ministers and 
people like that. It has to 
be a green snake to be a 
prince.” 

“I haven’t seen any 
green .snake here.” 

“There’s one living in 
the roots of the banyan 
tree. You won’t kill It. 
will you?” 

“Not if it’s really a 
prince.” 

“And you won’t let the 
others kill it?” 

“I'll tell Ayah.” 

“Good. You're on my 
side. But be careful of the 
gardener. Keep him away 
from the banyan tree. He’s 
always killing snakes. 1 
don’t trust him at all.” 

She came nearer and. 
leaning forward a little, 
'looked into my eyes. 

“Blue eyes — I trust 
them. But don't trust 
green eyes. At'd yellow 
eyes are evil.” 

, “rve never seen yellow 

because you’re 
ptirr^”’8he said/and turned 


away and hurried across 
the Urwn as though she 
had just remembered a 
very urgent appointment. 

The sun was up, slant¬ 
ing through the branches 
of the banyan tree, and 
Ayah’s voice could be 
iieard calling me for break¬ 
fast. ' 

♦ 

“Dukhi,” I said, when I 
found him in the garden 
later that day. Dhuki, 
don’t kill the snake in the 
hanyan tree.” 

“A snake in the banyan 
tree!” he exclaimed, seiz¬ 
ing his hoe. 

“No. no!” T .said. I 
haven't .seen it. But the 
Rani .saws there's one, 
She .says it was a prince In 
its former life, and that we 
shouldn’t kill it ” 

“Oh,” said Dhuki, smil¬ 
ing to himself. “The Rani 
savs so, All light vou tell 
her we won’t kill if. 

“Is it true that .she wa.s 
in love with a prince iuit 
that he died before s'he 
could marry him’'” 

“Something like that,” 
said Dukhi. “It was a 
long time ago — before I 
came here.” 

“Mv father says its 
wasn’t prince, but a com¬ 
moner. Are you a com¬ 
moner, Dukhi?” 

“A commoner? What’s 
that, baba?’’ 

“I’m not sure. Someone 
very poor. I suppose.” 

“Then I must be a com¬ 
moner,” said Dukhi. 

“Were you in love with 
the Rani?” I asked, 

Dukhi was so startled 
that he dropped hig hoe 
lost his balance; the first 
time I’d seen him lose his 
noise while squatting on 
hi.s haunches. 

"Don't' say such things 
baba!" 

“Why not?” 

' IW 


“You’ll get me into 

trouble.” 

“Then It must be true.” 

“Dukhi threw up hit 
hands in mock despair and 
startetl collectIn.g his im¬ 
plements. 

“It’s true, it’s true!’’ I 
cried, dancing round him, 
and then 1 ran indoors to 
Ayah, and said “.Ayah, 
Dukhi was in love with tlie 
Rani! ” 

Ayas gave a shriek of 
laughter, then looked seri¬ 
ous, and put her finger 
against my lips 

“Don’t sav such things,” 
she said. “Dukhi i.s of a 
\erv hnv caste. People 
won’t like it if thev 
hear what you say. And 
tieside.s. the Rani told you 
her prince died and turned 
into a snake. Well. Dukhi 
ha.«n’t become a snake as 
\pt, has he’” 

True. Dukhi didn’t look 
as though he could be 
.oiything but a gardener; 
hut I wasn’t satisfied with 
hi.s denials or with Ayah’s 
attempts to still my ton¬ 
gue. Hadn’t Dukhi sent the 
Rani a rose’ 

V 

When my father came 
home, he looked quite 
pleased with himself. 

“What have you brought 
for me ?” was the first 
question I asked. 

He had brought me some 
new books, a dart-board, 
and a train set; and in my < 
excitement over examining 
these gifts, I forgot to ask 
aliout the result of his trip. 

It was during tiffin that 
he told me wKat had Ttap- 
pened — and what was 
going to happeh. 

"We'll be going away 
soon," he said. “Fve JOliv- 
ed the Royal Air Force. 
“I’ll have to work In 
Delhi.” 

"Oh! Will you be In the 
^ '' ASXVAL itH 
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War,’Daddy’ Will you fly 
a plane?" 

"No, I’m too old to b? 
living planaa. I’ll b« fort\ 
years Old In July. The 
RAF. win be giving me 
what they call tntelligance 
work — decoding 'Secret 
mesaages and things like 
that — and I don’t suppose 
T’ll be able to tell you mud 
about It" 

This didn’t sound as ex 
citing as living planes; bii' 
It sounded important and 
rath»T mysterious. 

‘‘tVell, I hope it’s intei 
eating,” I said. I>lb 

a good place to live in?” 

"I’m not sure. It will bi 
verv hot tav lb« middle of 
April And vou won’t bf 
able to stav with me 
Ruskln — not at first, anv 
wav — not until I can get 
mained quarteis. and that 
onh if voui mothei le 
turns Meanwhile, vou’ll 
stay with \oui gtand- 
mother in Dehra .” He 
must have seen the dis¬ 
appointment In mv fare, 
because he quickly added* 
"Of courae I’ll come to see 
you often Dehra isn’t far 
from Delhi — onlv a 
night’s train lournev” 

But I was dismayed Ti 
wasn’t that T didn’t want 
to stay with my grand¬ 
mother but 1 had grown so 
used to sharing mv father’s 
life and even watching him 
at w’ork. that the thought 
Of being separated from 
him w’aa unbearable. 

“Not aa bad aa going to 
boarding-school.’' he said 
"And that’s tliie only alter¬ 
native.” 

‘ Not boarding-school,” I 
said quicklv. ‘T’ll run 
a wav from hoarding- 
school.” 

"Well, you won’t want to 
run away from your grand¬ 
mother. She’s verv fond of 

you. And If you come 
with me to Delhi, you’ll be 
alone all day in a stuffy 


lin}« hut. while (*m awa.v 
at work Sometimaa I ma> 
have to go on tour — then 
what htppana?” 

"I don't mind being on 
my own.” And this was 
true: I had already growm 
iccustomed to having my 
wn room and my ow-n 
I link and mv ow'n book- 
helf — and I felt as 
Iiough I was about to lose 
he8.s things. 

"Will Ayah come too’” I 
sked 

Ml father looked 
hnughtful "Would you 
ike that?” 

“Ayah must come," 1 
•aid firmlv “Otherwise I’ll 
un aw’ay ” 

"T’ll have to a.sk her,” 
lid my father 
Ayah, it turned out. was 
quite readv to come with 
ns in fact, she was indig 
nant that FdtlT'i should 
have consldei ed lea^ - 

Tig her behind She had 
brought me up since 
mother w*nt aw'av. and 
.she wasn't going to hand 
o\-er charge to any upstart 
aunt or governess* She was 
pleased and excited at the 
prospect of the move, and 
this helped to raise m\ 
spirits 

“What IS Dehra Hk*’>” 1 
isked my father. 

“It’s a green place,* he 
said. "It lies in a valley in 
the foothills of the Hima¬ 
layas, and it’s surrounded 
bv forests There are lota 
of trees in Dehra.” 

"Does Grandmoth.*r’s 
house have trees’” 

“Yes. There's a big jack- 
fruit tree in the garden 
Your grandmother planted 
it when I was a boy. And 
there's an old banyan tree, 
which is good to climb 
And there are fruit trees— 
lichis, mangoos, papayas.” 
“Are there any books’” 
“Grandmother’a hooka 
won’t interest you. But T’ll 
be bringing you bo<^ 

tos 


from Delhi, whiifigvil^ 1 
'ome to see 

I wae heiinfllfii te ic|oir 
'orward to the neve 
•hanging houees hftd el* 
ways been fun. Changing 
towns ought to be fttn t^ 

VI 

A few days before we 
left, I went to «ay fhodbye 
o the Ram. 

“I’m going away,” 1 said 

"How lovely'” said the 
Rani. “1 wish / could go 

-iWSlV 

“Why don't you?” 

“They won’t let me. 
They're afraid to let me out 
of the palace.” 

"What are they effaid 
of, Your Hlghnese?” - 

"That I might run atyay 
Run awav. far far awav. io 
•he land wh^re the leo¬ 
pards are learning to prey *’ 

Gosh. I thought, ahe's 
reallv quite balmy But 
then she was silent, and 
started smoking her amall 
hookah. 

A hookah is what the 
caterpillar smoked in Ab>c 
IV Wonderland, but people 
smok* them too It hae a 
long pipe or “snake” and a 
beautiful bowl (sometimes 
made from a coconut), 
with rose-water in it to fil¬ 
ter the smoke on its way 
to the smoker. It gurgles 
a bit. which ts why it is 
sometimes called a "hubble- 
bubble”. The Hani had a 
beautiful email silver 
hookah. 

She drew on the hookah, 
looked at me, end flsked; 
"Where is your mother?” 

"I haven’t one” 

"Everyone has • mother. 
Did vours die’” 

"No. She went away,” 

She dnsw on her hodkeh 
again and titen said, very 
sweetly, “Don’t go ewAy ” 

”T must,” T said. "U’s 
becauae of the War.” 

"What War? la there f 
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War? You see, no one tells 
me anything.” 

“It*i between us and 
Hitler,” ; said. 

“And 'who is Hitler?” 

"He’s a German." 

“1 knew a German ono?, 
Dr. Schrelnhert, he had 
beautiful hands.” 

"Was he an artist?” 

“He was a dentist.” 

The Rani got up from her 
couch and accompanied me 
out on to the balcony. 

* When we looked down at 
tlie garden, w'e could see 
Dukhi weeding a flower¬ 
bed. Both of UQ gawd 
down at him In silence, 
and I wondered what the 
Rani Would say if T asked 
her if she had ev*er been in 
love With the palace gar¬ 
dener ? Avail had told me 
it would be an in=ultin<' 
question; so 1 held nn 
peace. But a* I walked 
slowlv down the^ vpiial 
staircase, the Ranrs volic 
came after me. 

"Thank him,” she said 
"Thank him for the beau¬ 
tiful rose.” 

PART TVVO 
I 

Tt w'as a warm spring 
day in Dehra lJun, and the 
walls of the bungalow were 
aflame with flowering bou¬ 
gainvillaea. The papaya^- 
were ripening. The scent of 
sweet-peas drifted acro.s.s 
the garden. Grandmother 
sat in an easy-chair in n 
shady corner of the veran¬ 
da, her knitting n-^edles 
clicking away, her head 
nodding now and then 
She was knitting a pull¬ 
over for my father. "Delhi 
has cold winters.” she had 
.said; and although the wMn- 
ter was still eight months 
aw^ay, she had set to work 
on getting ofir woollens 
, ready. 

In Jamnagar, touchetl 
by the warm waters of the 

\ *. 
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Arabian Sea, it had never 
been cold; but Dehra lies 
at the foot of the first range 
of the Himalavas. 

Grandmother’s, hair was 
white, her eyes w’ere not 
vpiy strong, i)ut her fingers 
moved quickly with the 
needles, and the needles 
kept clicking all morning 
\V h e 11 Gryndmother 
wai>n't looking, I picked 
gevaiiium lea\es, ciu-.he(l 





"Tliank lion”, slir sni.l 

them hetwp'-’n in\ fingei'.. 
iiiul piessed them to mv 
noNC. The .Miiel) reminded 
me of .Idiiinsgjv. wlieie 
there weie alw,ivs gci.i- 
niums in Dnkhi’s palace 
garden. 

I had been in Dehra with 
mv grandmother for al¬ 
most a month, and 1 had 
not my lather durinsj 

this lime. We had never 
before been .separated foi 
.so long. 11“ wtote to inc 
every week, end sent me 
hooks and picture posl- 
cartls. and I would walk to 
the end of th* road to me’t 
the postman as early as 
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possible to see if there wai 
;mv mail for vs. 

There was the jingle of 
tonga-bells at the gate, and 
■\ familiar horse-buggy 
came rattling up the drive. 

"I’ll see who's come,” I 
said, and ran down the 
varnada atep.s and across 
the garden. 

Tt w\i.s Bansi I.al in his 
tonga. There were many 
tonga!* and tonga-drivers in 
Dehra, but Bans.! was my 
favounte driver. Ke w'as 
young and hand.some, and 
he alWcivs wmre a clean 
white shirt and pyjamas. 
His ponv. too. was bigger 
and faster than the other 
tonga ponies. 

ITjnsi didn’t have a pas- 
.seiiger. so T asked him, 
"W'lidi have you come for, 
Baiisr’ ' 

"Your giandmother sent 
^)r me, do'-t” He did not 
I ,ill me hota .sahib’ or 
•liiihj’ but ‘dost’, hiend, 
. 11(1 'h’ ii’ade me feel 
' core important Not 

fiv small hoy could 
boast of a tonga-diiver tor 
his 1i tend ! 

"Where are yon going, 
Gfannv?” 1 asked, after I 
b. d iiin back to the 
v jraiHki 

‘ l in going to the Rank ” 

"( ai. T tome too?" 

"Whakevet for? What 
vvill yon do in the Bank?” 

"Oh. T won’t come In- 
Md<" ril sit in the tonga 
with Bansi’’ 

» 

“Gome along, then.” 

We helper! Grandmother 
into the back seat of the 
binga. and then I joined 
H m.si in the driver’.s-.seat. 
He said something to his 
nonv. and the pon.v set oft 
■It .1 brisk trot, out of the 
gat'* .nnd down the road 

"Now not too fast, 

F.:in<! ■■ said Grandmother, 

who didn’t like, anvthlng 
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that went too fast, whether 
It be toiiga, motor-car, 
train, or bullock-cart! 

“Fast’’” said Bansi. 
“Have no fear, Mem Sahib. 
This pony has never gor.e 
fast in its life. Even if a 
bomb went off behind us, 
we could go no faster. T 
have another pony, whuh 
I use for racing when cus¬ 
tomers are in a hurr\ 
This ponv is reserved for 
you, Mem Sahib ” 

There was no other pon\, 
but Grandmother did not 
know this, and was molli¬ 
fied bv the assurance that 
she was rldinj? in the slow¬ 
est tonga in Dehia 

A ten-m i n u t e i ide 
brought us to the bazaar 
Grandmother’s bank stood 
near the clock tower She 
was gone for about half-an- 
hour — and during this^ 
period Bansi and I saunter¬ 
ed about in front of the 
shops The ponv had been 
left with some gresn stuff 
to munch , 

“Do vou have anv money 
on vou asked Bansi. 

“Four annas.” I said 

“.Just enough for two 
cups of tea.” .said Bans!, 
putting his arms lound mv 
shoulders and' guiding me 
towards a tea-stall. The 
monev passed from my 
palm to his. 

“You can have tea, if 
you like,” I said “T’ll 
have a lemonade ” 

“So be It, friend. A ter. 
and a lemonade, and ho 
quick about it'” said Bans 
to the boy in the tea-shop 
and presently the drink'- 
were before us. and Bansi 
making a sound rather like 
his pony when It drank 
while I burped my w^av 
through some green gase¬ 
ous stuff which - tasted 
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more like sotp thah lemo¬ 
nade. 

* 

When Grandmother camr 
out of the bank, she looked 
pensive, and did not talk 
much during the ride back 
to the hoiwe. except to tell , 
me to hehav'e myself wheti 
f leant over to pat the 
M)nv on Its nimp After 
laving off Bansi, she 
tarched straight Indoors 
“■When will vou come 
gnn’” I asked Bansi. 

• When my services arc 
lequired, dost. I have to 
make a living, you know 
But I tell you what, since 
we are friends. The next 
time I am passing this wav 
dftei leaving a fare. I wiil 
mv bells at the gate, 
and if vou are free and 
would like a ride — a ia.st 
ride' — you can join me, 
t won’t cost vou anything 
fust bring some money fm* 
fl cup of tea ” 

“A.11 right — since we 
are friends,” I said. 

“Since we are friends’” 
And touching the pony 
very lightly with the 
handle of his whip, he sent 
the tonga rattling up the 
drive and out of the gate 
f could hear Bansi singina 
as the ponveantered down 
the road. 

« 

Ayah was waiting for m 
in the bedroom, her hands 
resting on her broad hips 
— a sure sign of an ap- 
Ihoaching storm. 

“So vou went off to tin 
bazaar without telling me,” 
she said. (Tt wasn't enough 
that T had Grandmother’s 
nermlssion ') “And all the 
time I've been w'aiting to 
give you your bath 
“It’s too late now% icr 
/I asked hopefUIlv. 

“No, it isn't. There*^ 
5till an hour left for lunch. 
Off with yoUr clothes!’’ 

While I undressed. Ayah 
hsrated me for keeping the 

il»' 
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like Bahsi. l think ihe 
-as a little jealpus. 

“He is a rogue, that man. 
He drinka, gamplet^ > and 
miokes opium. He ' has 
r B and other teti^ble 
diseases. So don’t you be 
too friendly with 'him. 
DTderstand baba"*" 

1 nodded my head sagely 
lut said nothing. I thought 
\vah was exaggerating, as 
he always did about peo¬ 
ple, and besides. I had no 
Intention of giving up free 
f-onga rides. 

11 

.\s my father had told 
me, Dchra w'as a gcxid plac<“ 
for trees, and Grand¬ 
mother’s house was sur¬ 
rounded by several kinds— 
peepul, neem, mango, jack- 
(ruit, papaya, and an anci- 
rnt banyan tree. Some of 
the tiees had been planted 
bv bv father and grand- 
’’ather 

“How old Is jack-fruit 
ree’>” I asked Grand- 
‘nother. 

“Now let me see.” said 
’.randmother, looking very 
houglitful. “I should re- 
nembei the jack-fruit tree. 
)h ves, vour grandfather 
)Ut It down in 1927. It was 
luring the rainy season. I 
'emember, because it was 
>our father’s birthejay, and 
we celebrated it by iilant- 
ing a tree. July 14th. 1927. 
The neem tree was planted 
that same year.” 

The banyan tree grew 
•ehlnd the house. Its 
preading branches, which 
hung to the ground anti 
took root again, formed a 
lumber of tvristing pas¬ 
sageways in w^ich I liked 
to wander. The Irpei was 
older thsn the older 

than my i^ndpanAts, ss 
old as Cttiuac l,.c<mtd 
hitte mysfif 'ih its 



oe^^nd thick green leavei ' 
and,spy on the world 
below, 

It was an enormous tree 
about sixty feet high, ant* 
the first xime I saw It 1 
trembled with excitemem 
because 1 had never seei 
such a marvellous tree be 
fore, I approached it slow 
ly, even cautiously, as 1 
wasn’t sure that the iret 
wanted mv friendship Ii 
looked S'* rhioitfrh i< 
had manv secreth Thert 
were sounds and nio\>* 
ments in the branch'*s, but 
I couldn't see who or wh=i 
made the sounds. 

The tree made the first 
move, the first overture oi 
friendship It allowed » 
leaf to fall 

*rhe leaf brushed agaliii't 
m% face as it floated down 
but before it could reach 
the ground. 1 cauyht and 
held it. I studied the leaf 
running mr linueis mei 
its smooth glos.ss textuie 
Then I put out my hand 
touched the rough hark of 
the tree, and this felt good 
me. So I temoved m^ 
shoes and .socks, .ns people 
do in India when they en 
ter a holy place (and also 
Ijecause T could climb bet¬ 
ter without theml and find¬ 
ing first a foothold anc’ 
then a handhold In that 
broad tiunk. I pulled mv- 
self up with the help of the 
tree's aenal toots. 

As I climbed, it seemed 
as though someone w'as 
helping me. that invisible 
hands, the hands of the 
spirit in the tree, trruched 
me and helped me chmh 

But although the true 
wanted rne there were 
others who wer.^ disturbed 
and alarmed by my arrival 
A pair of parrots suddenly 
shot out of a hole in the 
trunk and. with shrill cries, 
flew gcroas the garden, 
flashes of green and red 
and gold. A qulrrel looked 
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out from behind a 'brtmeh ‘ 
«iw me, and went scurry 
■ng away to inform hi‘ 
-'riends and relatives. 

I climbed higher, looker 
•p, and saw a red beak 
oised above my head. J 
hrank away, but the 
lornbill made no attemp* 
o attack me. He relaxine 
n his home, W'hxch was a 
reat hole in the tree 
'link Onlv the bird’s head 
nd great beak W3re show- 
■ig He looked at me in 
atb(»r a bored way. drow- 
ilv opening and shuUing 
!>< e>ee. 

“So manv creatures live 
lere,” T .said to myself “1 
'lope none ot them aie dan- 
'etous'” 

At that moment the 
Hornbill lunged at a pass- 
'ng cricket. Kill and tiee- 
'lunk met with a loud and 
eionanl “Tonk'” 

I was so startled that 1 
edi’lv fell out of the tree 
lut it was a difficult tree 
o fall out of It was full 
r places where one could 
It or eren lie down .So I 
loved awav ftom the 
fonihill. crawled along a 
lanih which had sent out 
'ijiports. and so moved 
linte a distance from the 
•nain body of the tree. J 
'-ft Its cold dark depth* 
or an aiea penetrated by 
hafts of sunlight 

No one could s«<“ me I 
iv flat on the broad 
'll am h, hidden bv a screen 
)f leaves People passed hv 
111 the load below A Sahib 
in a sun-helmet. His mem- 
-jheb, twirling a coloured 
•-ilk sun-unbrella. Obvi¬ 
ously she did not want to 
get too brown and be mis¬ 
taken for a countryborn 
pvi“on' Behind them. a 
pram wheeled along by a 
nanny 

Then there were a num¬ 
ber of Indians; some in 
white dhoties, some in 
western clothes, som^— 
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'-tie lower castes—in Idin- 
'•lothg. Some with baskets 
m their heads. Others with 
'*oo)tcs to carry their bas- 
keta for them. 

A cloud of dust, the 
"ilare of a horn, and down 
he road, lik? an out-of- 
'•onditioji dragon, came 
he latest Morris touring 
car. Then cyclists. Then a 
man with a basket of 
papayas balanced on his 
head. Following him, a 
man with a perfonning 
monkey. This man rattled 
ri little hand-drum, and 
children followed man and 
inonkev along the road. 
They .stoppecl In the shade 
of a mango tree on the 
other side of the road. The 
little red monkev wore 
d frilled diess and 

a bahv’s bonnet. It 

danced for the children, 
while the man sang and 
plaved his drum. 

Tlte clip-clop of a 
tonga pony, and Bansi’s 
tonga came tattling down 
the road 1 called 
down to him. and 

he reined in with a shout 
of sui prise, and looked up 
Into the bianche.s of thv* 
iianvan tree. 

“What are vou doing up 
there''" he cried. 

“Hiding from Orand- 
mother," I said. 

“And wh‘»n are vou com¬ 
ing for that ride'”’ 

“On Tuesday afternoon," 

T said I 

“Whv not today'”’ 

“ 4vah won’t let me. But 
<.he has Tuesdays off." 

Bansi spat i*ftd paan- 
mice across the road. 

‘ Your ayah Is Jealous," he 
said. 

“I know," I said. 
“Women are always Jeal¬ 
ous, aren’t thev'' I suppose 
It’s because she doesn’t 
hflve a tonga ’* 

“It’s because she doesn’t 
have a tonga-driver," said 
Banal, |rinnjng up at me. 
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“It means a hft of great sadness", said Ayah gloomily. 


"Never mind, I’ll come on 
Tuesday—that’s the dav 
after tomorrow, isn’t 

I nodded down to him, 
and then started backing 
along my branch, because 
I could hear Ayah calling 
In the distance. Bansi 
leant forward and smacked 
his pony across the ramp, 
and the tonga shot for¬ 
ward. 

"What are you doing up 
there?” asked Ayah a little 
later. 

“I was watching a snake 
cross the road.’’ 1 said: I 
knew she couldn’t resist 
talking about snakes. 
There weren’t as many 
in Oehra as there 
had been • in .Jam¬ 
nagar, and she was .thrilled 
that I had seen one. 

"Was it ptoving to¬ 
wards you or away from 
you?’’ she asked. 

"It was going away.” 

Ayah’s face clouded over. 
"That means poverty for 
the beholder." she said 
glopmily. 

Later, whil>« scrubbing 
me down in.the bathroom, 
she began to air all her 
prejudfossj which {pcluded 
drunkards (“they die 
Quickly, anyway’-’), mteera 
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("they get murdered soon¬ 
er or later") and tonga- 
drivers ("they have all the 
vices"). 

"You are a very lucky 
boy/' she said suddenly, 
pleeing closely at my 
tummv. 

"Why?" I asked. "You 
just said I would be poor 
because I saw a snake go¬ 
ing the wrong way.’’ 

"Well, you won't be poor 
for long. You have a mole 
on your tummy, and that’s 
very lucky- And there is 
one under your arm-pit. 
which means you will b? 
famous. Do you have one 
on the neck? No—thank 
God! A mole on the neck 
is the sign of a murderer!" 

"Do you have any 
moles? I asked. 

Ayah nodded seriously, 
and pulling her sleeve up 
to her shoulder, showed 
me a large mole high on 
her arm. 

"What does that mean? 
I asked. 

"It mean* a life of great 
sadnesa.’^ said Ayah gloo¬ 
mily. 

"Clan I touch It?’* I 

aaked. 

"irt8,.toucl> It” ahe mIcu 
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aiid^tahfof my hand. <hla 
placed It against the 
‘Tt’e e nice mole,” ! 
said, wanting to malm 
Ayah happy. ”CSin t kiaa 
it?” 

"You can kl8s it,” said 
Ayah. 

I kissed her on the mole. 

"That’s nice,” she said. 

Ill 

Tuesday afternoon came 
at least, and as soon a*s 
Grandmother was asleep 
and Ayah had gone to the 
bazaar, I was at the gate, 
looking up and down the 
road for Bansi and his 
tonga. He was not long In 
coming. Before the tonga 
turrk-d into the road, I 
could hear his voice, sing¬ 
ing to the accompaniment 
of the carriage bells. 

He reached down, took 
my hand, and hoisted me 
up to the seat beside him. 
Then we went off down 
the road at a steady jog¬ 
trot. It was only when we 
reached the outskirts of 
the town that Bansi en¬ 
couraged his pony to 
greater efforts. He rose In 
his seat, leaned forward.* 
and slapped the pony 
across the haunches. From 
a brisk trot -we changed to 
a carefree canter. The 
tonga swayed from side to 
side. T clung to Bansi’a 
free arm. while he grinned 
.at me. his mouth red With 
paan-juice. 

"Where shall we go, 
dost?" he asked. 

“Nowhere,” I said. 
’Anywhere.” 

“We'll go to the river,” 
said Bansi. 

The "river” was really 
a swift mountain stream 
that ran through the 
forests outside Debra, Join¬ 
ing the Ganga about fifteen 
milgs away. It was almost 
4ry durfngithe winter, an4 
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We swept through mango grove. . , , 


earlv summer: in \ flood 
during the monsoon. 

The road out ot Dehra 
was a gentle decline, and 
soon we were rushing 
headlong through the tea- 
gardens and eucalyptus 
forests, the pony’s hoofs 
striking? spark off the 
metalled road, the carriage 
wheels groaning and 
creaking so loudly that I 
feared one of them would 
come off and that we -would 
all be thrown into a ditch 
or into the small canal 
than ran beside the road. 
We swept through mango- 
groves, through guava and 
lichl orchards, and broad- 
leaved Sal and Shisham 
trees. Once in the Sal foiv 
est. Bans! turned the 
tonga on to a rough eart- 
tra^, and we continued 
along it for about a fur¬ 
long, until the road dipped 
down to tile stream b^. 

“Let us go straii^t into 
the water.” said Bansi. 
“Ywi and I and the poiiy!’* 
Ami Iw drove the tonga 
ataafilh^tv the middle of 
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the stream, w’here the 
water came up to the 
pony’s knees. 

“I am not a great one 
for baths,” satd Bansi, 
“but the pony needs one, 
and why should a horse 
smell sweeter than its 
owner?” Saying which, he 
flung off his clothes and 
jumped into the water. 

“Better than bathing 
under a tap!” he cried, 
slapping himself on the 
fhest and thighs. “Come 
down, dost, and join me'” 

After some hesitation I 
did join him, but had some 
difficulty in keeping on my 
feet In the fast current. I 
grabbed at the pony’s tail, 
and hung on to. it, while 
Bansi began sloshing water 
over the patient animal’s 
back. 

After tidt. Bansi led both 
me and the pony out of the 
stream, and together we 
gave ^e earriage a good 
washing down, I'd had a 
free ride; and Banal got the 
s^vicea of a free he^r 
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for the long overdue 
spring-cleaning of his ton¬ 
ga After we had finished 
the lob, he presented me 
with a packet of 'aom- 
paper ,—a sticky toffee 
made from mango piitp— 
and for some time I tore at 
it as a dog tears at a bit of 
old leather. Then I felt 
drowsy and lav down on 
the brown, sun-warmed 
grass. Crickets and grass¬ 
hoppers were telephoning 
each other from tree and 
bush, and a pair of Blue- 
jays rolled, dived and 
swooped acrobatically over¬ 
head. 

Bansi had no watch. He 
looked at the sun and said. 
“It is past throe. When 
will that ayah of yours be 
home? She is more frlg^u 
ening than your grand¬ 
mother!” 

"She comes at fwir." ' 

“Then we must hurry 
back. And don't tsfll imt 
where we’ve .be^,^ I’ll 
never be able to tglnt - to 
your house i^ln. Tour 
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grandmother's one of my 
best customers " 

“That means vou*d be 
sorry Jf she died." 

"1 would indeed, toy 
friend 

Bansi raced the tonga 
bark to town. There wa? 
lerv little motor '•taffic in 
tho'.e days, and tongas and 
bullock-cat ts were fai 
moie numerous than they 
are today 

\V» were back five 
minutes before Avah re¬ 
turned- Before Bans! left 
he promused to take me for 
another ride the following 
week 

IV 

It was nearlv three 
months Ivefoie mv father 
could come to see me 
Dehra was onlv bW miles 
fiom Delhi, but war work 
kept him busy all the time 

Ciandmother and I m“t 
mv father at the station 
and Bansi hi ought us home 
in the tonga Father fold 
us that he hadn’t been 
keeping very w-ell—he had 
been tioubleri by bouts of 
malarial fever—and said 
he would be glad of a few 
davs’ rest He was, in fact, 
on medical lea\e 

“It’s good TO be in 
’^ehra.” he said,” awav 
fiom the dust and heat of 
Delhi It’s good to be 
among ti^es again ” 

Because Dehia was a 
green place, where trees 
and Poweis gr^w in abun¬ 
dance, raanv Ruropeans 
and Anglo-Indians had 
settled theie The rolling 
hills must have reminded 
th^m of England 

“It’s hot enough in 
Dehra “ said Grandmother. 
“But the rams should 
bleak very soon. Then you 
and Buskin can bathe on 
tlie roof ” 

My father had lost none 
of hls bovhood enthusiasm 


for the Stan of the mon¬ 
soon rains The first cool¬ 
ing shower thrilled him sc 
much that he wbuld run 
about on the roof and in 
the garden wearing onh 
his hathmg-trunks. 

That night mv fathei 
and I sl“pt on the roof, on 
light rots, rharpm», that 
could be carried from placf 
to place without any diffi 
culty It was a warm night 
and the hawk-cuckoo, oi 
Brain Fever bird, kept u^ 
awake with its shrill cries 
that rose higher and higher 
In a crescendo of com¬ 
plaint. 

"Do you know what lt’'» 
•saving’” asked my father 
“I can’t make out the 
wmrds ” 

‘‘Well, It sounds like 
ITow \eiy hot its getting* 
We feel it we feel it 
\VR FRED IT'”’ 

He told me that the 
MaJjiattds tailed the hurl 
‘Paos-ald’, which mean- 
Kain IS coming ’ 

Although we used mos- 
qiiito-netting, the mosqui¬ 
toes made enough noire to 
keep us awake most of the 
night I sometimes woke 
to find fotty or fifty mos¬ 
quitoes looking at me 
thiough the curtains in a 
hlood-thii.stv wav Ven 
earlv in the morning b“- 
fore the sky lightened, mv 
fathei said. "Would you 
like a walk’’” 

"Yes,” I said, "let’s go 
for a walk—^like we used 
to in lamnagar ” 

“We don’t have the sea,” 
he said "But there’s the 
river-bed'” 

We dressed and came 
down from the roof Then, 
w hile mv grandmother 
and avah still slept, we 
slipped out of the house 
and began walking down 
the empty road. 

No one else was in sight 
Even the birds were still 


asleep- Although the 
street lamps had been 
switched off, it was still 
dark. The tall eucalyptus 
trees gleamed in the dark¬ 
ness like ghostly white 
--entinels. The leaves of 
'he neem trees stirred and 
rustled softly In the faint 
dawn breeze There was 
i smell of iaismlne, and a 
nleaaant tang from the 
mango trees where the 
'‘tuit w'as ripening. 

We walked through gro¬ 
ves of trees, then through 
a small tea-garden, and 
after about bilf-an-hour 
we reached fhe iner-bed. 
This w’asn’t Ban«i’s <Jtream. 
but another dr> water- 
(our«e > 

Bv now the \ had 
gioun lighter, .uid w'e 
were able to walk along 
'he iO(k\ i'\c’ led until 
'e o.imc to a -mill ishnd, 

I ^tl ip of 1 md in t' 1 ' 'iiid- 

II ^ of the in eiI 1 v' 'ime 
-holt vi.iss gu w i'niv' 
with a few thornv '-hubs 
ind a stunted Kik-n- ties 

“Wouldn't it be fun if 
iheie w-aa w'atei in the 
cner,” I said. "Then v>e 
could come and live on the 
island like shipw-recked 
sailors ” 

‘ We’d have a job get¬ 
ting an OSS the rner dur¬ 
ing the monsoon,” said 
mv father 

We s.it in the middle of 
the little island and gazed 
out at the forest on the 
opposite bank' tall Sal and 
Shisham trees growing 
(lose together protecting 
the life that dwelt within 
their ranks — protecting 
hird.s and insects and small 
animals 

When the sun rose over 
the forest, the boulders of 
the river-bed reflet ted the 
heat, and we could see the 
wave of heat simmering 
over the open ground. It 
wa* time to return tn the 
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of our owi} garden, 
.to iced linie*Juice and cool 
water driiq>iiig down the 
Ashiw-reed screena. 

When W8 were home, 
sitting in the verandah, 1 
h6Id a glass of lime-juine 
■^to my eye, and looked at 
the sun through the coo) 
translucent liquid; and thi.« 
made me remember the 
room of many-coloured 
windows in the palace at 
Jamnagar where the mar’ 
Rani shared her chocolate, 
with me. 

. V 

The next night, while 
my father and I slept on 
the roof, the rains broke 
The brain-fever bird had 
been strangelv silent, anr' 
we fell asleep quite early 
onlv to be woken bv lars^t 
heavy drops of rain wind' 
rattled on the root like nia- 
chin^-gun bullet^. 

“We’d better go down," 
said my father, leaping out 
of bed and gathering up 
sheets and pillows. 

Before we reached the 
stairs, the heavens opened 
and the rain came pouring 
down on us. There was 
no thunder or lightning — 
no wind — no dramatic 
build-up as in winter oi 
spring storms — just that 
burst of water, as from a 
dam that had suddenlv 
opened its sluice-gates, so 
lid and unremitting in its 
descent. 

When we had dried our¬ 
selves indoors, we made 
our beds on the varandah 
and lav there listening to 
the rain stuttering on the 
corrugated tin awning The 
scent of wet earth, moist 
like new wine, rose from 
the gard> 9 n. 

Three days liiter, when 
the rain Md ceased for a 
' wh^lt.' I saM, '*Lers go to 
island again. Daddy » 


before the river'lK^l gets 
*'ull of- water’' 

have a".bftt«p idea,” 
jald my father. "Why 
lon’t we plaht some trees 
n the Island ?” 

“How?" I asked. 

“We’ll take sorhe cutt- 
ngs and saplings from 
Grandmother, and plant 



This madt me remember 
the rooms of manv- 
luloured windows in the 
palacr. 

them on the island. Thev 
should take well during the 
rjins ’’ 

I w'as delighted with the 
.dea, and my father and 1 
put together a varied col¬ 
lection of plants — labur¬ 
num, jacaranda, coral, and 
other flowering trees and 
•shrubs. 

“W'l! make a garden in 
be wilderness.’’ he said. 

And so we set off-for the 
river-bed walking through 
the tunnels of water that 
-.treaked across the rain- 
washed roads. 

At every turn there was 
eomething new tn See. Out 
of earth and rock and leaf¬ 
less bough, the magic touch 
of tide numsoon had 
broui^t life and greenness. 
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plants had already sprutif 
up in the qkwt unlikely 
places. A youhg pepul tree 
waa pushing, through a 
temple wall, white a man¬ 
go had sprout^ from 
someonrs window-sill. 

The emnmon sights 
along the road took on a 
new freshness and beauty 
—the open maidan. where 
a large herd of smoke- 
coloured, delicate limbed 
-attle were being driven to 
pasture; a pond where 
ome buffaloes were enjoy- 
ng themselves, with no 
•art of them visible hut 
he tips of their noses, 
\hile on their back« sat a 
nimber of merrv bovs, per- 
“ctlv and happilv naked. 

There was water flowinf 
n the river-bed but as yet 
It was onlv a shallow mud- 
dv stream, and bv remov¬ 
ing our shoes and socks 
nnv fath®r was wearing 
his wartime khaki shorts) 
we were able to wade ac- 
ros.s to the island. 

The island was quite 
rockv, and it took us some 
time to find places where 
the earth was .soft and 
yielding But after an 
lionr of hard work we had 
dug a sufficient number of 
pits for our cuttings and 
saplings, and another hour 
saw them ah planted finn- 
Iv in goird earth. 

We were perspiring free¬ 
ly and were glad of the 
dark clouds that had gath¬ 
ered again We sat bene¬ 
ath the wild keekar tree 
and conjured up visions of 
the keekar surrounded by 
a forest of flowering trees 
and shrubs 

“But will we be here 
when thev grow up’’’ I 
asked. “Trees grow so 
slowly.” 

“They grow gt almost 
the same rate as we do. 
And even if ,we aren't 
Dehra, the trees will be 
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h?re. provided thev are 
lelf alone and the I'land 
ivn t washed away Just 
think — iu?t imagine—ten 
\ears from now this little 
island mav be a green 
paradise, and birds and 
squirrels and Insects will 
be living in the trees we’\e 
planted 

“But people never come 
here,” I protested “Who’s 
going to see our trees''” 

“People are not the onK 
ones w’e aie pLmtins? loi 
^^>'re planting for the 
forest — and foi the biid'. 
and animals who lue in 
the forest anrl need more 
food and shelter But of 
course men need tiees, too 
—for keeping the desert 
away, for attracting ram, 
for binding the 'oil and 
preventing the ri\er-banks 
from being w'ashed atvay " 

“And for timber'”’ I 
asked, pointing to the Sal 
and Shisham trees on the 
opposite bank 

‘Wea, and for timber too. 
But men keep cutting down 
trees without replacing 
them. For every tree that’s 
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felled we nni't plant two 
oi thiee Olheiwise one 
djv theiell he no loK-t- 
iff all and the woild will 
become one \ast deceit’ 

The thouehl of a woild 
without trees w’as a night 
mansh prospect — one le 
ason w’hv I shall never 
want to lue on the treeless 
Moon — and mv father and 
1 were silent fora time, ga/ 
ing with satisfaction at the 
(iiltinqs we had stuck in 
the gioimd If only thev 
would Ihtue’ 

“One dav the trees will 
move oqaln ’ said m\ 
father. “Thev’ve been 
standing still for thousand® 
of vears, but one dav they’ll 
move again. There was a 
time when trees could walk 
about like people, hut 
Fomeone cast a spell on 
them and rooted them to 
one spot. But they’ie al- 
wavs tiving to move—see 
how thev reach out wnth 
their brapche.s'” 

And he held out his 
arms, held them out to the 
Keekar tree; and the croo¬ 
ked Keekar, with its twisi* 
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ing, struggling briinobea. 
seemea to be reaching out 
to my father — reaching 
out like a cripple who 
wants to get up and walk. 

VI 

I was never able to get 
over the feeling that plants 
and tieea loved my father 
with as much tenderne.ss 
as he loved them, 

I was sitting beside him 
on the veiandah steps, 
when I noticed (he tendril 
of a creeping v me that was 
tuiiJmg ncai mv feet As 
wc sat thpie, 1 noticed that 
the tendiil was moving 
slowlv a wav from me and 
tow'Sids mv father. Twentv 
minutes later It'had crossed 
the veiandah and was tou¬ 
ching mv father'.s feet : 
sweetest of salutations' 

There is piobablv a sci¬ 
entific explanation foi the 
plant s behaviour — some¬ 
thing to do with light and 
warmth — but I like to 
think that it moved that 
wav simplv because it felt ' 
itti acted to my father 

One felt like drawing cdose 
to him Sometimes, w’hen 
I sat alone beneath a tree, 
f would feel a little ionelv 
or lo'.t; but as soon as mv 
hther loined me, the gai- 
den would become a more 
rhceiful place, the tree it- 
clf more fnendh 

He could not stav’’ for 
long.eljut he said he would 
irv to get leave at the end 
ot September, and then 
we would see how our is¬ 
land plantation W'as pio- 
gressing 

The house seemed verv 
empty after my father had 
gone. Mv grandmother and 
Avah both missed him, and 
the heavy ram aeemed to 
dampen their spirits. There 
wei’e visits from Bansi, but 
on both occasions he had 
to take Grandmother to the 
bank; and every time 
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. Crt^thtiotber went to the 
Mnk. 9h» eime D?ck look* 
inf moi« vwrrisd 
I mia left Co the banyati 
tree afid tny own renourcas 
Th# banyan tree reall> 
oame to life during thr 
monsoon, when the bran 
ches were thick with scar 
let figs. Humans couldn't 
eat the berries, but the 
many birds that gathered 
In the tree — gossiplne 
roay-pasiors, quarrel 
'some mynas cheerful bul 
buls and’ coppersmiths, and 
sometimes a noisy. bull\ 
ing prow —. feasted on 
them. And ’when niglu 
fell and the birds were re 
sting, the dark flying-foxes 
flapped heavilV about the 
tree, chewing and munch 
ing rhf figs as they clam 
betiefl. oyer the branches 
The tree crickets were a 
band of willing artists whr 
started their singing ^at dl 
most any time of the da' 
but preferably in the even 
ings. Delicate pale-greer 
creatures with transparent 
wings, they were hard to 
find amongst the lush mon¬ 
soon foliage, but once 
found, a tap on the bush oi 
leaf on which one of them 
sat would put an immedi 
ate end to the perfor¬ 
mance. 

At the height of the 
monsoon, the banyan tree 
was like an orchestra-pit 
i^ith the musicians con¬ 
stantly tuning up Birds, 
insects and sbOlrrels wel 
cqnped the,end. of the hot 
weather and the cool quen¬ 
ching relief; dif the monsoon 
A.toy flut^ jin p>y hands. 1 
would tjy .adding my 
shrill piping tp .theirs But 
they must . haye thought 
poorly of ipy piping, for. 
whenever I played, the 
birds spd insects kept a 
painsd end pu«s1ed silence 
Thsre was a hole in the 
trunk of banyan tree, 
end iir this t teept some of 
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my personii belongings —* 
a top. a catapult, a couple 
of my father’* Air Foice 
buttons, and an lion Cross, 
a relic of World WSr 1 
which had belonged to my 
grandfather. 

"Did Grandfather take It 
from a dead German’" I 
asked 

“1 don’t know." said 
Grandmothet. “He never 
fold me.” 

■“The I.oul is mv She¬ 
pherd, I shall not want ” 

VII 

T h.sd fallen asleep on the 
armchair in the veranda 
and woke to find Grand¬ 
mother sitting beside me, 
repealing the v\-ords of the 
Twentv-third Psalm. She 
was \etv calm but theie 
was a catch in hei voice 

“Sav the words with me, 
fiuskin." she said 1 
wnndeied what had hi ought 
hei to me maiX'elled at the 
'endeiness of her rone 
Outside, in the garden, a 
v\ histlmg-thrush hurst into 
sudden song, its sweet 
haunting melodv travelling 
clearly on the still after¬ 
noon air. 

“ 'He makeih me to lie 
down in green pastures; he 
leodeth me beside the still 
waters *” 

I repeated the woids 
v\ith Grandmother 1 was 
«till puzzled, but I could 
cen«e the uigenc\ in hei 
voice She was looking at 
me with a terrible gentle¬ 
ness, 

“ 'Yea, though I walk 
through the vajlev of the 
shadow of death, 1 
will fear no evil 
.." Te«r« began rolling 
down her cheeks, and I sat 
up suddenly and caught 
her by the arm, anr] said. 
“What is It, Grannj ’ 
What’s wrong’" 

“’For thou art with me, 
thv rod and thv staff they 
comfort me .’’’ 

"Tell me. Granny, what'a 
happensd? Is it Daddy?" 
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” ‘Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence 
of mine enemissi'thbu ano- 
Intest my head with oil; 
my cup runneth oyhr.’" 

“It is Daddy!" 1 cried, 
tightening my hold on 
Grandmother's arm. “la he 
dead”' 

She could not bring her¬ 
self to give the answer to 
mv direct question, hut bv 
now f knew what she was 
living to tell me that mv 
f.ilhei was dead — gone 
awav — and w'e wouldn’t 
be seeing him again for a 
long long time. 

She turned my tear- 
stncken face to the garden, 
to where the pods from 
the neera trees lav crushed 
on the ground, emitting 
their own peculiar frag- 
.nuv The whistling thrust 
was still singing of dark 
secrets at the bottom of the 
garden And Grandmother 
hiushed what she had to 
tell me 

'• ‘Surely goodneas and 
mercy will follow us all 
the days, and we w’Ml dwell 
in the house of the fjOrd 
for ever’’” 

VIII 

We were going to need 
the house of the Lord, the 
uorld uaelf, because our 
own house in Dehra had 
to be sold. My father had 
not left any money, he 
had never realised that 
his health would deterio¬ 
rate so rapidly from the 
malarial fevers which had 
grown in frequency: . he 
WHS still planning for the 
future when he died Now 
that my father had gone, 
Grandmotlwr saw no point 
t.i stav'ing on In India: 
there was nothing felt, in 
the bank and she needed 
money for our passages to 
Fngland; so the house had 
to go Dr. OhoSh. who had 
a thriving' medical prac- 
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tire In Dehra, made her a 
reasonable offer, which she 
accepted. 

Then things happened 
veiv quickly. Grandmother 
gold most of oui belong¬ 
ings, because, as she said, 
we wouldn’t be able to 
cope with a lot of luggage 
The kahoris —secondhand 
dealers — came in droves, 
buying up crockery, furni¬ 
ture, carpets and clocks at 
throw-aw'ay prices Grand¬ 
mother hated parting with 
some of her possessions, 
such as the carved gilt- 
wood mirror, her walnut- 
wood armchair, and her 
rosewood writingnlesk, but 
it was impossible to take 
them with us They were 
carried awav in a bullock- 
cart. 

Avdh was very unhappv 
at first, but cheered up 
when Grandmother got her 
a job wdth a tea-planter’s 
family who were going to 
Assam; but it was arrang¬ 
ed that she would stav 
with us until we left Deh¬ 
ra 

We went at the end of 
September, just as the 
monsoon clouds bioke up, 
scattered, and were driven 
awav bv soft breezes from 
the Himalayas There was 
no time to revisit the is¬ 
land where my father and 
I had planted our trees. In 
the urgency and excite¬ 
ment of the preparations 
for our departure, I even 
forgot to recover my small 
treasures from the hole in 
the banyan tree. It was 
only when we were in 
Bansi’ tonga, on the way 
to the station, that I re¬ 
membered top, catapult, 
and* Iron Cross. Too late! 
go back lor them would 

misting the train. 

•'Huny!" urged Grand¬ 
mother nervouaty. “We 
mustn't be late for the 
train, BansL" 

Bans! glcked the reins 



and shouted to his pony, 
and for once In her life 
Grandmother submitted to 
being raced along the road 
at a brisk trot. 

“It’s five to nine,” she 
said, "and the train leaves 
at nine” 

“Do not worry, mem- 
sahib. I have been taking 
vou to the station for 
fifteen years, and you have 
never missed a train'” 

“No,” said Grandmother 
"I don’t suppose vou’ll 
ever take me to the station 
again, Bansi ” 

“Times are changing, 
memsahib Did you know 
that there is now a taxi— 
a motor-car — competing 
wdth the tongas of l^hra’ 
You aie luckv to be leav¬ 
ing If vou stav, you will 
see me stance to death”’ 

“We will all starve to 
death if we don’t catch 
thSt train,” said Grand¬ 
mother. 

“Do not worry about the 
train, it never leaves on 
time, and no one expects 
It to If it left at nine 
O’clock, everyone would 
miss it ” 

Bansi was right. We 
airived at the station at 
five minutes past nine, and 
rushed on to the platform, 
only to find that the tram 
had not yet arrived. 

The platform was crowd¬ 
ed with people waiting to 
catch the same train, or 
to meet people arriving on 
it. Ayah was there al¬ 
ready, standing guard over 
a pile of miscellaneous lug¬ 
gage. We sat down on our 
boxes and became part of 
the platform life at an 
Indian railway station. 

Moving gmong piles of 
bedding and luggage were 
sweating, cursing coolies; 
vendors of magasines, 
sweetmeats, tea and betel- 
leaf preparations; also 
stray dogs, stray people, 
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and' sometimes a stray 
station-msster. The cries 
of the vendors mixed with 
the general clamour of the 
station and the shunting 
of a steam engine In the 
yards. “Tea, hot tea!” 
Sweets, papads, hot stuff, 
cold drinks, tooth powder, 
pictures of film stars, ban¬ 
anas, balloons, wood toys, 
clav images of the gods. 
The platform had become 
a bazaar. 

Ayah was giving me all 
sorts of warnings 

“Remember, baba, don’t 
lean out of the window 
when the train is moving. 
There was that, American 
bov who lost his head last 
year' .\nd don’t eat 
rubbish at eveiy station 
between here and Bombay. 
\nd see that no strangers 
enter the compartment. Mr. 
Wilkins was murdered and 
1 obbed last year!” 

The station bell clanged, 
and in the distance there 
appealed a big, puffing 
steam engine, pained green 
and gold and black. A stray 
dog, with a lifetime’s e,x- 
jjerience of trains, darted 
away across the railway 
lines. As the train came 
alongside the platform, 
doors opened, window 
shutters fell, faces appear¬ 
ed in the openings, 
and, even befoi-e the 
train had come to a ’ 
stop, people were try¬ 
ing to get In or out. 

For a few moments there 
W'a* chaos. The crowd 
surged backward and for¬ 
ward. No one could get out. 

No one could get In. A 
hundred people were leav¬ 
ing the train, two hundred 
were catching it. No one 

wanted to give way. • 

The problem was solved 
by a man climbing out of 
a window. Others followed 
hie ei^ple, and the 
pressure at Uie dooni eased 



and people started squeez¬ 
ing into their compart¬ 
ments. 

Grandmother had taken 
the precaution of reserving 
berths In a flrst-rlass com¬ 
partment, and. assisted bv 
Bansi and half-a-dozen 
coolies, we were soon in¬ 
side with all our luggage 
A whistle blasted, and wo 
were off ’ Bansi had to 
jump from the runninvj 
tiain 

As the engine gathered 
speed, I Ignored A\ah’'' 
advice and* put mv head out 
of the window to look back 
at the leceding platfoim 
Avah and Ransi weic 
standing on the platfotin 
wating to me and I kept 
waving 1o them, until the 
tiain lushed into the daik 
ness, and the hiiglit luihl-. 
of Dehid weie ‘•wallowed 
np in the night Xe\v 
lights — dim and fliokerinv 
— came into existetu e a- 
w« passed small villages 
The stars too were visible, 
and T saw a shooting-star 
streaking thiough the 
heavens 

T remembered something 
that Ayah had once told 
me. that stais are the 
spirits of good men, 1 
wondered if that shooting- 
star was a sign from m\ 
fathei that he was aware of 
our departure and w'ould be 
with us on our journey 
And 1 remembered some¬ 
thing else that Ayah had 
saM — that if one wished 
on a shooting-star, one’s 
with would he granteil, 
provided of course that one 
thrust all five fingers into 
the mouth gt the same 
time ’ 

‘♦What on earth are you 
doing?” asked Giand 
mother, staring at me as 1 
thrust my hand into mv 
mcgith 

"Making a wish." said. 
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"Oh,” said Grandmother 

3he was preoccupied, and 
didn’t ask me what I was 
wishing for; nor did I tell 
her. 

PART THREE 
I ' 

Twenty years have pass¬ 
ed since Grandmother and 
I left Dehra, and once again 
1 am looking out of the 
tiainwindow. but it is dav 
break now, an<l I can see 
the trees sweep bv maiesti- 
''allv, while trailing vines 
snd great flumps of 
bamboo give the forest a 
dciikness and density which 
idds to its mvsteiv There 
lie still a few tigers m 
•■hese forests onlv a few 
nnd perhaps they wull 
survive to stalk the spotted 
deer and dunk at hidden 
nools 

Fiom the station T take 
1 tons;a fl isn t Bansi’-. 
mnga Theie is no sign of 
him anywhere, and the few 
tonga-dnvers outside the 
station don’t seem to have 
heaui of him T ran take a 
taxi or a snappv little 
s{ ootei-rickshaw, hut, be¬ 
cause T am on a sentimental 
lourney. I take a tonsta, 
draw'n by a lean, listless 
pony, and dtlven bv an old 
Muslim in a shabby green 
waistcoat. There are onlv 
two or three tonga outside 
the station, compared to 
the thirty or fortv that used 
to be here in Grand¬ 
mother’s dav. Perhaps 
Bansi, too, has gone in for 
a scooter-rickshaw. 

Its wheels soueaklng 
from lack of oil and its seat 
slipping out from' under 
me, the tonga drags me 
through the bazaar. A 
''Duple of miles at this slow, 
tuneral pace makes me 
impatient ’ to use mv own 
legs, and I dismiss the 
tonga as soon as w’^e are out 
of the bazaar. 

I have to walk about a 
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mile to reach my grand¬ 
mother’s house. In the 
compounds there are atlU 
small groves of mangoes, 
lichis and papayas. The 
poinsettia thrusts its scarlet 
leaves over garden walls 

Soon I am standing out¬ 
side mv grandmother’s 
house The wall has been 
raised, and the wicket-gate 
has disappeared: I cannot 
get a clear view of the 
house and garden The 
nameplate icientlfies the 
ownei as a maior-General, 
which means that It has 
had more than one owner 
since it was sold. The house 
h.ss been well-maintained 
and shows no sign of age; 
Giandmother would have 
been pleased had she been 
alive to see it with me to¬ 
day 

The old banyan tree, 
giv mg shade to the side 
veranda, is still there It 
knew me well, that tree. I 
wonder if it would recog¬ 
nise me If I climbed into iia 
branches. It might . Old 
trees don’t forget so easilv. 
Probably it still treasuiea 
mv top and oapapult and 
Iron Cross 

I am almost ov'ercome by 
ail urge to walk in at the 
gate, climb into the banvan 
tree, and recover my lost 
possessions What would 
the present owner, the 
M a )oi -General (retired), 
have to sav if I politely 
asked permission to look for- 
a catapult left behind mote 
than twenty yeats ago? 

But I haven’t much time 
in Dehra, and there ia 
something else, something 
more Inipontnt, that 1 
must do before t continue 
mv iournev to Dethi. T 
cross the small canal and 
take the road that will lead 
me to the river-bed. 

The houses with their 
trim gardetfa are.soon be- 
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hind'me, and 1 am waUclng 
through Reids of flowering 
mustarii, which make a 
carptt of yellow blossom 
•tretchlng away towards 
the jungle and the foothills 
The river-bed is dry at 
this time of the year. A 
herd of skinny cattle graze 
on the short brown grass at 
the edge of the jungle The 
Sal trees have been 
thinned out. Could out 
trees — the trees my father 
and I planted once upon a 
monsoon time — have sur¬ 
vived ? Will our Island still 


be there, or has soma flash’ 
flood during the rains 
washed it away com 
pietely ? 

As 1 look across the dr> 
watercourse, my eye iV 
caught by the spectaculat 
red plumes of the coral 
blossom. In contrast with 
the dry, rocky river-bed 
the little island is a green 
oasis. I walk across to the 
frees and notice that a 
number of parrots come n 
live in them. A koel-bird 
challenges me with a 


rising whoitfiHfOu, 
-ire-j^on. . 

But the trees seem to 
Know me. They whisper 
among themseivhs and 
beckon me nearer. And 
looking round, I find that 
other trees and wild plants 
ind grasses have sprung up 
mder the protection of the 
■fees we planted 

They have multiplied. 
They are moving ? In one 
-»mall corner of the world, 
my father’s dream i« com¬ 
ing true, and the trees are 
moving again. 
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Agony of Calcutta 
in perspective 
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G alloping iiis anc 
evil? eatinp into th? 
vilalh ot Calcuttf 
have natui'dll^ cdu&ed pm 
tounri concern throuRhou' 
the count/y SocioloRistf 
economists, and psvcho 
analvsts- would, accordmi. 
to thsit own measvire O’ 
dimension studv the situ 
aiion, imt. despite the 
understandable different 
or shift of emphasis Ir 
their diagnosis, unanimity 
ot verdict should not bf 
wanting so tar as ^he mos’ 
causative factor of th^ 
malady n concerned Thr 
Basic I'teveloppnent Plar 
prepared by the Calcutta 
Metro|->olitdn Planning Or 
canisation (CMHO) wat 
thoughltnl enough to 
underscore rhi« cause be¬ 
hind cause—or the root- 
cau'^p light at rhe outset of 
it«! dp)iberation« and re¬ 
peated it manv times In 
course ot the Hfi-page re¬ 
port The Plan observes* 

“It IS Immediately evi¬ 
dent . . that effective re¬ 
lief from the current popu¬ 
lation pre.ssure on Metro¬ 
politan Calcutta will be 
found onlv in the d^velop^ 
meht of other u’’han cen 
tres in the various staiet 
and regions ip Flasterr 
India;" and again “the fiih 
accoippiishment of the oh 
iagtivds of a ^Calcutta ptan 
can be achieved onlv on 
this reiKionai bssls ” That 
the' prevailing crisis and 
agony of Calcutta nay oi 
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V\ est Bengal, is rooteo 
largely in the economn 
imbalance and industiia 
backwardness of othe' 
eastern regional states suet 
as Assam, Bihar Orissa 
Uttar Pradesh Manlpu 
ind Tipura — which con 
stitutc the vast hinterlano 
it Calcutta — could be hein 
in doubt only bv the purb 
'ind or protagonists o' 
nianned evpiosion 

Dispersal of the econo 
mic growth — and there¬ 
fore of the popuiatiOT 
growth (both natural ano 
migrationah in two precisi- 
directions and dimension*- 
—one within the state ane 
the other hevond the state’- 
frontiers—-is. to mv hum¬ 
ble understanding, thr 
=‘ssential urge ot the Cal¬ 
cutta Metropolitan Deve 
lopment Plan (hereinafter 
referred to as the “BasK 
Plan") This imbalance is 
preposterously evident no’ 
only as between West Ben 
gal and other states hir 
also between Calcutta ano 
•he rest ot West Bengal. 

Calcutta’s developmem 
m Isolation could b*- 
ittempted onlv with moun 
Mng tears for the rest oi 
West Bengal, and such lop 
si(;Ied growth or 
form of urhanitv would ai 
opce dJsgrage ijie planning 
talent of the Csloottans and 
precipitate a criBls of dii*- 
parity and Injustice much 
more explosive than what 
la discernible in the present 
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unrest of the masses and 
gunmanship of the trus- 
'rated youth torce The 
Calcutta plan accepts this 
•ore ot a scientific plan with 
iue faimess. bur I could 
never reconcile to this 
-itrange outlook oi high¬ 
lighting Calcutta while the 
•est of the state is drowned 
ieeper and deepei In dark¬ 
ness 

The state of course has 
Its plans — the hv-^-vear 
Plans and the vear-to-vear 
dans But it f^ also an 
ipen secret how even the 
nore urgent scheme* wch 
IS of small irrigation, mral 
I’oadwavs and employment 
»tc have been slowing 
Inwn i»ven shelved partly 
owing to the laxity of an 
inimaginative ^idmtnistra- 
Mon and partly m the cli- 
nate of violence Such out» 
look persisting, that if Cal- 
•utta advancing not Inte¬ 
grally with the real ot West 
Bengal, we would appre¬ 
hend a tar more scaious 
situation of diicontent and 
iisorder. 

As a matter of fact, • we 
should take more care of' 
'he rest of the s^ate which 
produces the rpsoufC^ for 
CalcutU’s development-Re¬ 
straining the trend; 
oentration of. 

Calcutta 
s$ure df 

cuita, dispersing bflfi- 
cia) and notH>fnctg| estab¬ 
lishments — ga many of 
them as feasible — with 
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full a#»rehibka and a tehaa 
of utmost urgency and 
drawing priority plari foi 
the neighbouing states ot 
West Bengal -- this should 
be the approach to a frame 
work for a total and balanc¬ 
ed developmental plan on 
which central and stau- 
personnel should be teamed 
into closest collaboration 
This may be a long-tenn 
view but a rational anci 
realistic view. Short-term 
i.solated plans in considera¬ 
tion of exigency or emer¬ 
gency ultimately become 
longer than the long-term 
plans by their reactions and 
ineffectiveness to reach oui 
to the roots of the problemc 
which the short plans are 
Intended to solve. 

¥ 

JF we are anxious-—as in¬ 
deed we are to remove 
the agony of Calcutta, we 
should also be realistii 
enough to realize that Cal¬ 
cutta is responsible in no 
small measure for the 
agony of rural West Ben 
gal. Calcutta has develop¬ 
ed an amazing capacity to 
alienate itself from the re.si 
of West Bengal and poten¬ 
tially this is the graves! 
danger to the inicgritv oi 
the state. Calcutta’s res- 
pon.sibiliy to the rural poor 
rural unemployed, 
rural producers is yet to be 
acknowledged and spelt out 
in appropriate reciprocal 
actions. 

From the dominating 
role, of Calcutta Metropoli 
tans District in the total 
economy 6f the State 
should be obvious how 
real i.s the threat we have 
pointed out. “Of the total 
income generated in the 
state — Rs. 110.') 2 crore.*- 
— as much as R.s 641 crore 
of SA pei cent are genera¬ 
ted from the southern east- 
•m districts which Include 
the Calcutta "onurbation 


along the batdcs ^ the 
Hooghly. Of the total 
number of perlons emplo¬ 
yed in the registered fac 
tories of the state In 1961 
8u per cent — 6,88,000 — 
were emploved in the foui 
districts of Howrah, Hoogh 
ly, 24-Parganaa and Cal 
-'utta, which form the grea 
ter part of CMD. Of thf 
total industrial income 
78.7 per oent is derived 
from the south-eastern re¬ 
gion centred on Calcutta 
and Howrah’’. (Basic 
Plan 23). According to 
the Census of India (1961) 
quoted in the Plan, "the 
total CMD employment in 
1961 was 2.4 million: a 
number equal to 82 per 
cent of urban West Bengal 
total.” 

In other words over 
roui’-flfths of the employed 
population in the varlouf' 
urban cfcnlres of West Ben¬ 
gal .are in CMD. Even 
with such a rabid concen¬ 
tration at th^ cost of smal¬ 
ler cities and district towns 
the metropolis has tragi 
cally failed to face the cha! 
lenge of mounting unem¬ 
ployment — and it will* 
never succeed. 

'The Plan’s most conser¬ 
vative estimate is that by 
the year 1986 CMD will 
have a load of 9,20,000 un¬ 
employed or marginally 
employed people. Regard 
being had to the fact that 
the existing sources of in¬ 
formation on the unem¬ 
ployed and under-employed 
are awfully inadequate (ac¬ 
cording to one expert in¬ 
quiry, a little more than ) 
per cent of the educated 
unemployed really repor¬ 
ted to the Employment Ex¬ 
changes!), the extent ot 
the unemployed in CMD by 
1986 may be twice as that 
if not more. Impact of ex¬ 
treme urbanisatibn' and 
illusions of job will induce 
still more migration to 


Ckl^utt*, t&d ^ 
tion of the populace 
Is bound to outpace the' 
concentration of job oppor¬ 
tunities. And this yawn- 
ing gap between employ¬ 
ment need and employ¬ 
ment opportunity, as the 
single largest contributor 
to the growth of discontent 
and disorder, would inevit¬ 
ably create conditions res¬ 
tricting even the available 
opportunities. Such a cli¬ 
mate of disparity and con¬ 
fusion is all too obvious in 
today’s Calcutta. 

♦ 

J^ET us have a close look 

at the slate. of Imbal¬ 
ance between Calcutta and 
the rest of the eastern re¬ 
gion, and then between 
Calcutta and the state’s 
iiT-ban centres. 

Calcutta’s extensive hin¬ 
terland composed of the 
eastern states which had a 
population of 145 million in 
1961 — now more than 150 
millions — is the least ur»- 
banised of all the major J-e- 
gions in India. In 1961 th* 
proportion of urban to to¬ 
tal population for the 
whole of India was 19 per 
cent. Although West Ben¬ 
gal has an average highi«*r 
than the national — 24.5 
per cent, obviously on ac¬ 
count of CMD — all the 
other states of the hinter¬ 
land show a much lower 
average West Bengal 
minus CMD is similarly 
luckless! Of the 28.4 mil¬ 
lion people in the state 
(1961) — outside CMD — 
only 2.6 mil. or 9.2 per cent 
lived in urban places. 

The fact that more than 
.'10 per cent of the total 
urban population of the 
hinterland is concentration 
in a single strip of 200 
square miles of urbanised 
land forming the Calcutta 
conurbation on the east 
and west baitks Of the 
fiooghly from Calcutie 
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pw' to ^ 9i!isgb^ 
efUougb flivldoiBqe of imbal- 
aitoe or too mucti copcoo' 
tiatlon. Taking togiether 
the four states of the re¬ 
gion viz., West Bengal 
Orissa, Bihar and Assam 
out o£ a total population of 
111 million (1961), onI> 
14.4 million 13.1 pei 
cent — lived m urban 
areas, and, again, what 
strikingly points out th** 
tremendous concentration 
of these 14.4 millions 
many as 6.03 millions or a& 
high as 42 per cent lived 
in C.M.D. towns and cities 
Including Metropolitan 
Calcutta as a single urban 
giant which had a popu 
lation of 67,20.806, thest 
four states in 196! had on 
ly 16 cities with a popula 
tion of over 1 lakh. And 
the population prospect b> 
1986 is nearly 70 per oeni 
increase or a total of 191 
million for the four states 
If Calcutta’s position bon 
tinues to be the same in 
relation to the other exist 
ing urban centres of the 
region. CMD’s population 
too will be as explosive as 
12.7 million by 1986. 
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IN the thirty years bet¬ 
ween 1931 and 1961 Cal¬ 
cutta city’s population 
grew by 140 per cent and 
CMD's by 165 per cent. In 
1931 the city had a popu¬ 
lation of 1.22 million and 
the CMD 2.54 million. .By 
1961 the city’s population 
Increased by more than 
two - and - three - quarter 
times and CMD’s trebled — 
being 2.93 million and 6.72 
milftott respectively. 


magnetic attraction 
of CekUtta a* the primate 
city'Ji^ .tl|tf region to 

mMi^. d^pof the 


Ifwfei^large- 
tt employment 
and partly In seai^ of dy- 
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namic intellectual and cul¬ 
tural pursuits ■— has while 
embellishing its tace gene¬ 
rated socio-economic prob 
lems of a very formidable 
nature This migrational 
part of Calcutta’s popula¬ 
tion had little or no stake 
in the city, they earned as 
much as they could, spent 
as little as they could and 
saved as much as they 
could and saved as much 
savings to their families in 
the distant villages. No 
data are available on the 
whole pattern or volume oi 
migration over a tong 
period, but atcordlng to the 
1961 cen^, 7,8#,000 per¬ 
sons wejpp tjouttted as hav¬ 
ing come Into Calcutta 
sometime during the pre- 
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ceding years. Ut them, 
1.68,090 came liuni other 
parts of West Bengal, 
1,83,000 from Bihat, 33.000 
horn Orissa, 16,000 from 
South India, 71,000 trotn 
I'ttar Pradesh, 5,000 trom 
Assam, 24,000 trom West¬ 
ern India and 42,000 from 
other parts of the country 
—a total of 5,42.000 or 70 
per cent of the total nuni- 
ber of migrants During 
the same period the inflow 
of East Pakistan I’efugees 
was to the extent of 
2,28.000 persons (the total 
number of refugees inclu¬ 
ding evacuees — to fndta 
from 1946 to 1971 is ov*r 
It ..5 million or 1 crore fAd 
15 lakhs). 

The Census Reps’s 
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(1961) <iiKl 08 ur«i in re- 
to migration ta of ab¬ 
sorbing Interest 9nd Seri 
outness too. To quote » 
few: Calcutta emplov^ 
more than double the nutn 
ber of Bihail workers tha* 
the capita) city ot Bihar it¬ 
self can afford to. As- 
against 1,07.801 Bihar) wor 
kers In Patna, Bihan work 
era In Calcutta were 
2.37,676. The capital city 
of Orissa — Cuttaclc •>- had 
47.862 Oiiya workers and 
Oriya workers In the city 
ot Calcutta are 46,566 Mi¬ 
grants from Uttai Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh wet> 
respectively 83.146 and 
11,998. Statewise distribu¬ 
tion of labourers In West 
Bengal may be of inciden¬ 
tal Interest: in in6H 
among West Bengal’s fac¬ 
tory labour. 40 31 pet cent 
were from West Bengal 
28,26 per cent from Bihar 
6.37 per cent from Orissa 
18.99 par cent from Uttar 
Pradesh 1.58 per cent from 
Madhya Pradesh. 4.27 pet 
cent from other parts or 
states and 0.04 per cent 
were from East Pakistan 

Thus, labourers hailing 
‘ from the home state were 
In a minority. 

The Census Report oi 
1961 also make? this note¬ 
worthy comment that while 
the population of Calcutta 
grew between 1921 and 
1951 at the compound rate 
of 3.18 per cent per vear, 
dmploymOnt grew only at 
the rkte of 2.45 per cent 
per vear Etnnlovmen’ 


apart, the invisible cOfi 
that the local society hes to 
incur m other ways foi 
these temporary residents 
IS heaviet and almost tn* 
calculable. The most 
noticeable feature of this 
pait of the city’s pupuia- 
tion IS that thev are mostly 
“male" persons, persons 
away from their families, 
from their homes. And 
fhe exce-Mhlve preponder¬ 
ance of the male el^metji 
in the CIVIC population is a 
senou.o "peace and securitv 
risk.” Not without signi¬ 
ficance the Census R«Dori 
remarks. “It is by 
means stretching a point 
tdo far to argue that the 
notorious instability of the 
city’s civic peace is attnbu 
table to a certain measure 
to the disparity between 
male? and females” and 
"the absence of family lif" 
which restrains moods of 
violence.” It is a very moot 
point "in Calcutta’s prevail 
ing mood of violence Dr 
S N. Sen. an eminent eco 
nomist and Vice-Chancellor 
of Calcutta Unlvwrsity. 
made a thorough-going 
study of this problem car¬ 
rying out a sample socio¬ 
economic survey of “the 
city of Calcutta.” Dr. Sen 
has brought to light seve¬ 
ral evils brought in the 
wake of a predominantly 
"male" migration, of which 
social illness or society’s 
proneness to unrestrained 
behaviour is one. 

It is however quite likely 
►hot Ip msnv rases the 


migrants |i«d harir ^ 
tiv9 ttohe 

pa^t*,. qrife »nd ehUdrw) 
—'on «ceQti|tt of prolUMttvt 
house-rent in .th# city • 
Singly^ they live in busteee 
or bustee-like tiotmend or 
near-abendone^ #arn-K>ut 
buildings whlob 
of the environment* of a 
peaceful family life. 

CMD is e giant metro¬ 
polis with ■ population ' of 
more than 7.5 m^ion- 
(1966) and an area of 49(^ 
square miles. In terms Of 
population it ts the firat or 
the largest urban complex 
in India, and If secxmd per¬ 
haps only to Toledo. Lon-i 
doh and New tork, The 
vastness of the CMp’s area 
and population only make 
the task of a balanc^ 
growth vaster 

We would emphatically 
iterate that CMD cannot 
really grow, in human re¬ 
sources and social health, 
unless Che CMD plan is in¬ 
tegrally related to the 
State’s plan; but without 
remarkably speedy indus¬ 
trial strides in the other 
states of the region which 
would restrict inteivstato 
migration, this inter¬ 
state total plan would con¬ 
tinue to weather cough 
seas. 

The double perapecllvo 
of integration within the 
state and promotion of an 
induatriil economy imme¬ 
diately outside could alone 
salvage *TiOuia Malle’e Cal> 
cutta” from its present rut 
snd nithl^isneia. ' 






T past mid* 

PMIR lufiht rhf* whole 

^^^gdtca wis covered 
witII a thick sheet ot 
ddkness 'I'lie light of th^ 
main street weie dim an 1 
did not teach here. Thi 
people in this bkbtef’ 
had long ago put off tlien 
oil lamps 

At dav lime a lot ot 
noise is heaid over heie 
Povertv and trustralion 
have made the peopli 
quartelsome Their shout'- 
and fcciearns and roars o' 
hatred against each other 
aie lT("aid off and on 
together vtith gioans ot 
diverse illness But at 
pte^ent it seemed they had 
loi gotten even their all 
menis and had plunged 
into something which 
might be called peace 
The nn'cat silence t^d‘• 
cut by regular sounds of 
snorthg from diffefeiT 
parts of the slum area 
Only in one email room 
man couW not slwp. He 
tried to , i Ws 

xestlffi. ^ul.for a tottg 
time, Hie eat up on bis 
mat, but the mosquito net 


was so low that it leil m 
his face and entangled 
him Cautlocislv he cimwI- 
ed out of the net without 
w iking ths woman besnlw 
'mil, and came limping 
npdi the (loot, dtaggtna 
In^ lame left foot Then 
loosening the hook of the 
''tacked door he cam? out 
-oi a breath of air 
11c stood tiieie on one 
kg, reding Ins hack on 
'ho wall H'* had oiilv a 
thin red stuped In'M.m 
towel 'ound his loin's But 
noiliing of him could he 
distinguished Ills daik 
blown complexion coales¬ 
ced with darkness 

He stood there toiwti* 
mg that he w’as living to 
snppresb a sutge of 

''inoLion. a foreiiodiug of 
Iviiig love He knew his 
eampanion would leave 
him soon a n d he 

would again have to 
drag on with his 

meaningless exisienco— 
for how long he did not 
know , But he dW not 
think of aihthi^ conedouo- 
ly, and oniv (ooked 'on to 
a complete vaguene^. 


ibeseiitly (lieie came a 
*ott sound somebody was 
c'omlng, trying not to 
make a sound 

Tt was the woman. She 
enne and blood near him. 
Th" man beemed not to 
notice She toiiehed his 
.nm, but he did noT move. 
She called softly, “Shibu" ! 
but he did not answer. 
She pra'-sed her body 
against him. and kept her 
head on his shoulder. 
“Wliat lb it >ou want’” 
he a-sked But ii sounded 
like a gioan 

“U’hv are vou suffering 
to much said ghe, “I 
never think of leaving 
you" 

“But whv should you 
I of —mav I ask He je- 
eied *vvhv should you 
cate I nr me nnvv when you 
have foil Id vout son ?” 

She iiihbed liei lips on 
ms bhtnilder. and he shud* 
dei-ed at the artificiality trf 
her geaiute. 

“Don’t be so obatjnttdr 
Shibu,” bhe implored end 
pulled him to make him tfv 
on an upturned em^ dil 
tin, then UeiaeU aitting on 
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the floor, eho decierea, "i 
pronUae, 1 ehall atick to 
you'*. 

**Ag long as I live eh?’* 
he leered again, “so that I 
may strangle myself to let 
you free?" He laughed-' 
a short laugh—bitter and 
scornful 

Meena moved a little 
away from where she sal 

Shibu said, “Do you 
know ? Can you eve? 
Imagine my love for you ?'* 

“Of course 1 do," Meena 
whispered. 

“No, you don't,” he 
roared, "could I ever think 
in my wildest fancy tha» 
you should one day com^ 
to stay in my room, shar¬ 
ing my torn mat. gettina 
your strength from my 
body t Oh. whv did 1 not 
bang my head before I 
dragged you dowtf to my 
level—vou the daughter ol 
the highest class and 1 the 
son of the lowest, you a 
Brahmin gtrl, and I a tan* 
ner”. 

“Why are you torment 
Ing yourself ’ I do not 
remember Insulting you 
' ever Even in our child 
hood, I always used to 
give you a toy o? two from 
my own collection” 

“You gave me all halt 
broken toys; 1 u.s3d to hole 
them on to my breast, with 
pleasure. But in my heart 
of heart, the loy was 
pieiPed by the sharp cor¬ 
ners of Che broken toys. 1 
knew that. %.stead of 
throwing them away, vou 
gave them to me—a poor 
leather worker’s son. You 
had piety in you—^you the 
most kind-hearted 
among the others belong¬ 
ing to high castes Oh, I 
loved you, I adored you, 1 
could 'litemlly kiss the 
earth you treaded on, yet, 
I neva;* dreamed that 1 

UUiDUSfftAH STAmtAMj} 


cduid ever 
and kistt yc«**.. 

“How did iP f^l wheii 
ydu“first touched‘me ?” 

“Nothing much—noi 
even Uke touching a 
woman—yo»j were the? 
only skin and bone. I M 
no particular sensatio* 
even while I was carryln? 
you in my arms. I was » 
anxious lest^ you wouk 
object to coming with me 
But you were almos’ 
unconscious and had n« 
power to object. 1 tool 
you ip a taxi and’ wen 
home. Luckily the docto 
lived very near my house 
Gradually he brought yo? 
back to life”^„ 

“Why did you tell tb 
doctor that I was youi 
sister who had gone awa^ 
and had been lost to the 
family, and -that you foun? 
me on the street aftCi 
years”? 

“That 'was the only wa 
1 could Claim any relation 
ship with you—a bon? 
between you and me . 
bond of blood, you and I 
a Brahmin and a tannei 
sister and brother. Beside 
how could I ever think o! 
coming near you in anj 
other way ? How could 1 
think that I could touch 
you and vou would no' 
mind, that I could kis 
you, and make love to you 
and you would respond* 

I still do not know hov 
it was possible? ” 

“But, Shibu, it wa 
simple. I 'was famished 
and you provided me with 
food. I was hungry to th? 
bottom of my soul, and 
you gave me everything 1 
need^: pot only food, but 
love, care,, sex; and you 
gave me all. I <^d not of 
course know that I had 
been wanting all these. 
My sole object was Uien to 
g;et some food, to fill a 
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tO'Start'cm^ the* naw^ 
and Mm' ftapmd all 'ov^' 
wi^'a bundttg 
sensation.” 

VMeena, , darling, don't 
ay it any more. X too am 
'o wretched, that I could 
lot' give you peace for 
ong.” 

“Yes Shibu, why did 
ou start gambling and 
pse eveiything tiiat you 
lad built up for yourself 
.hrough honest labour. X 
loved staying in your 
'ittle cottage, enjoying 
H’erything specially rice 
ind dal and fish. I can- 
lot understand-why I was 
lenied even that ? Why 
should I not get what the 
hundred.? of others are 
getting just enough food 
.md clothing and a proper 
Dlace to live In ? What 
have I done to deserve 
his ? They say, it is the 
lins of my previous birth 
‘hat I am paying for now 
—in this life. But I do 
lot believe in rebirths. 
What do I care for what 
has been done in some 
ither, life in another 
birth ? Why should 
"■his ‘I* have to .pav for 
hat ‘I’ ? Why I have to 
•ulfer for an unknown ‘i; ? 

“Meena, please, say no 
nore. I know how 
nuch you suffered ...” 

“No, no, let me , finish, 
ou can never know what 
f had to go through, indig- 
nities and insults you 
have suffered throughout 
vour life at the hands of 
high caste people are noth¬ 
ing compared to the one 
night’s torment that X‘fot 
from fellow humans. 

“t don't reipmnber much 
of that'’hellish aifj^t, Mve 
that had fCkditfiy 
carried' me^- ayfay alter 
haying woUh<l«d[. hns». 
band with. hat^t or, 

j > * 

k * 



ht, : hl^ on 

life Perhaps, now 

1 think if I ha<l my senses 
I could have outwitted 
them in some cunning 
way, at 'least tried to save 
myself. 

"But I was struck with 
horror and was comple¬ 
tely helpless. 1 do noi 
remember when they had 
left me, I do not remem¬ 
ber how many times I hao 
been raped, and in tlie 
process how they had bii 
me, and scratched me -and 
squeezed out of every¬ 
thing [ was uncons¬ 
cious for quite sometime 
T woke up ’with a tenif’H 
pain all over My bodi- 
wa.s heavily, bruised I lav 
there near the bush, as il 
I would never he able tf 
move again. Bui gradual 
ly I collected my slrengtl 
and got up to walk 

till I found a pond 
There 1 washed ' my 

self and the wound.'- 

did hurt more I thought 
I would have septic boll!; 
all over my body 1 wan¬ 
ted to die. My w holt- 
being wanted death.. but 
not here, not in this dirtv 
little pond 1 should seek 
relief in the bosom of 
Mother Ganges Ganga 
and nothing else—onlv 
she rouid heal all mv 
wounds and lull me to 
sleep. 

"I never thought of mv 
son then, my fourteen 
year-old Kishore—our al- 
in all in life. Luckily h«- 
was away from home 
when the sudden disasiei 
overtook the Farriily. Hr 
had gone to spend th* 
Vacation with his frlenc 
and w^s. staying some 
where In that great ettv 
where I was Intending ti 
go- . ■ 

.‘"At. !fira£,. f nfrve* 
thought of him, nor ' did 
i ev^r thihk of going back 
home^ in our village How 

■ V‘'V'' 
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coultt I do It t If my hus¬ 
band waa alive , he would 
not take me back and if he 
was dead I would have to 
put up with the sneers ol 
my neighbours perpetual¬ 
ly. 1 had nobody else M\ 
parents were dead and mv 
brother lived far away Ir 
the north. So my mln« 
thought only of. death anr 
of the Ganges The tw< 
became one in my mind *' 
“Oh. when I think yoo 
had walked all these mile^ 

•a 

‘Oh no. 1 got ori board » 
train once, and travelleo 
for quite some distance 
until 1 was found put bv 
he checker. Are you 



She was startled at first to 
see me . . ■ 


getting bored, Shibu bear¬ 
ing the story all ovet 
again at middle of the 
night ’’’ 

“Oh no. why ...” 

“I arn repeating all this 
•o lei you know the actua 
working of my mind 1 
went to the Ganga, bu’ 
-?he did not receive me 
well 1 said my prayer-- 
-ind slowly ‘ went deepe> 
ind deeper into the rivet 
-<ome benevolent persor 
must have been watching 
me. He noticed that 1 
did not pop ■ up my heao 
for breath, ahd he'lumpen 
into the sitatef and cetch- 
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ing one by my hair draip- 
ged me to safety. Tho 
crowd quickly caught hold 
of me. A lot ot rebuke 
and advice was poured 
upon me. but no concrete 
suggestion Nobody wa,n- 
red to know wh-1 were 
mv ailments or what were 
nay woe. 

“1 thought they would 
nand me over to the police 
snd that would «olve my 
problem of tward and 
iodgin,c for the time being. 
But they did no» want to 
ne bothered anv more." 

With 8 long sigh Meena 
let loose a pent up breath 
and continued’ "T had to 
fall back upon begging once 
again But I could not 
thrive In mv profession as 
I was most inattentive. 
But from then on I started 
looking for mv son search¬ 
ing for him in every 
corner I did not know 
hi.s address: mv husband 
wrote the address of the 
only letter we wrote to 
him after he Had left for 
Calcutta to stay a few 
weeks with his friend’s 
uncle Sometimes I used 
to forget about begging, 
scarchins hard for mv 
son. and st.-ived hungry 
most of the time I 
fainted quite often It was 
one of the.se time? that 
vou found me." 

“Thank God. 1 could 
find you hefore vou were 
dead I was so happv 
for those few months 
while vou were convales- 
'•tng in my house. Who 
could have evet iinagined 
'hat I would .somedav 
come to Calcutta, and 
make a career, learning a 
titter’.* tob ’ It way ver» 
satisfying vou know,- f 
was c--'en thirvklhg of .mar¬ 
riage 

"Mv mother died when 
I wa.« a child vou remem« 
her that I My 

father married « second 

jutnUAi. 


tiM l|}d that if wlijr I' 
eama to Caloutta. It^araa 
Jaat after your miniage. 

I atarted to werk as a 
domestic servantr-^usting 
and wiping the floors. Bu* 
dunng my off time, I used 
to run and tielp in the 
nearby garage. Soon I 
left the other job and be¬ 
came a full'-time workex 
In the garage. 

“1 began to build up mv 
career slowly and steadily 
collecting resources foi 
owning a garage rnyseli 
one day. Then I found 
you. I did not know 
what to do, how to give 
you the comforts you 
were so used to once My 
sole object became money 
money and more money 
For about five or six year* 
we were happy Gambltn? 
gave me quite a lot before 
it took away everything 
My happiness knew no 
bounds, you because my 
wife, though not legally 
but virtually, you willing¬ 
ly gave me vour all. 

“1 was grateful to you 
for that, and gratitude is a 
kind of love, you know 
However, you gave me 
everything but a son You 
were adamant about that 
and made me promise that 
I would not want thai 
from vou. Even so, I was 
not jealous of your son, 1 
was so happy." 

“But, Shlbu, 1 had fo^ 
gotten my son for those 
few years. Comfortable 
'living made my feelings 
blunt I tried not to 
think about him, and 
succeeded in doing so My 
mind avoided the issue. 1 
was not able to discovei 
him even with vour help 
None of the villagers 
Could give us a clue, when 
you wont there to try and 
get some, news of him 
But odmn^ you etarted 
loelng in gambling, and 
out way of Itfis had to b** 



InMl 

came back injCO' i 
again—a terriic urge to 
find out the 1^. 1 started 
looking for him a second 
time I waa sure at 
heart that be was alive, 
could not die, and 1 would 
be able to find him out 
some day. 

“I took a menial’s job 
just not only for earning 
but also for an opportuni¬ 
ty to go out in search ol 
my missing soq, you 
knew nothing about this, 
and one fine morning were 
arrested for cheating, and 
I became a beggar again 
But I was wise not to 
leave this filthy hut. A^ 
( took to begging again r 
was easier for me to carry 
on ray search. You came 
back with a lame foot, and 
started shoe-shine busi¬ 
ness with my earnings I 
was glad to be able to help 
you. After finishing our 
meagre meal at ten 
o’clock, we start out to¬ 
gether, you sit in a corner 
of the main street with 
your shoe-shine box, and 
I roam the city I begged 
from door to door, man to 
man,—and one day 1 
found him ! 

"He came out of a 
ground fioor flat in a posh 
locality. He is now twen¬ 
ty-six, and I could re¬ 
cognise my fourteen-year- 
old Kishore at once in him 
[ waa sure it was he. They 
both came out together, 
he and she his young wifb, 
who is, I am sure, not 
more than twenty. 

“T hid myself, lest he 
rocogmaed me. But I should 
have known, there was no 
such possibility 1 do look 
like an ordinary beggar 
woman now, and some¬ 
times like a lunatic. 

“He sat ,ln hia bpcatifuJ 
tittle ear. and smilad ai 
tds pretty wUb. It sms a 
fiveweU for the 4ay. 1 
UKficed at the nam« plAte^ 
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plate 

insl^, Tmteb leSm m 
daUfl^ter-iiii4aw a^ 
ged a f«w patwr hbr. 
She waa staltldfl at first 
to see me so cloiw, bUt 
then she gave me a ten 
paise bit. 

“For the last six 
months, every day I have 
visited my son’s house, 
without letting him know. 
Covering half of my face. 
I would stand in a comer 
to see him, and after hq 
was gone, I would go and 
ask for a ten paise bit 
from my daughter-in-law. 
She Is a good gml, she has 
never rebuffed me. It Is 
six months since 1 found 
him, but I told you about 
It only the other day.” 

"And, from that day, 
Meena, I cannot sleep in 
peace for fear of losing 
you. 

“But how can I go 
back, Shibu ? Can’t you 
understand ? Don't you 
know it is impossible.’’ 

“Why? Your husband is 
dead, who will say any¬ 
thing, especially in this 
city? Your son may never 
know ’’ 

“But I shall be knowing 
it all the time. My body 
is polluted, my whole ex¬ 
istence is impure how can 
I start afresh? I am no 
longer a Brahmin now. 
How can 1 claim to be his 
mother? I was not there 
when ha needed me. now, 
why should 1 be there in 
ipy own need?” 

“But it is silty, when 
you have found your son, 
who must be earning quite 
a lot to have a lovdy flat, 
a car and a wife, why 
should you stay b«jk to 
nurse the lai^ foot U « 
shoe-ehinef* 

“There jbi nni««smu' U 
la my deetesy. JSf* .esoiwi 
now ^ fNHt 

oftho hii^ lihikt to 'toift 
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A PLAY IN THREE ACTS I 

BUDDHADEVA BOSE 


CHARACrERS;) 


MANOBOMA 

INDRANAlU's DEAD fiUUX (ieen in a irtam.) 
AJENI Manorotiw’s jec^J iituband. 


SHAMFA 
KANAKUTA 
ADRINAIH 


Mflnoromu'j children by her first kusbanl, 


Mtcemen, Madhouse attendants, 

A Steward, Two Manservants. 

(Some of these characters are mule.) 


ACT I 


(The eurtoln riset on a dark stage. Souna 
of moaning is heard, angutshed and tnarttcu- 
late, as of someone being strangled. The 
vote* is a uioman’t. A ghostly and blutsh 
Itght is cast on the stage; through it a part of 
a bidrom pMs up to otetO. There t« a 
briaht<f ed Koehmir carpet on the floor, A 
bed; a dreseing-tiWe placed at an angle wtth 
bed, tirith on array of cosmetics on it On 
the, bed is U/ing the aead body of a man, 
cooered udm a ^ect from the nech to the 
toes, ite etonoeh moenen, The sheet has blood- 
stem on it Sitting at the dressing-table is 
MiKddbMA, a (UU'Dooied handsome tboman 
of She is muttering. taUnng to 


unioiu (miftng the air). Idnun-. 

^foUlemeU. (Wtth 

M, jNikde MhM mcyi $ome 

sMOttS has it 
' gym on the 
ee on the 
aftgr ii>ine 
o«^ fjttgers) 
thmfo Itoun. Ii it 
; aidomo*4t’t dom¬ 



ing. It's dark beeeuse of the curtilin. 
Hero I am in the darknesa with (stressing 
the word) htm. Alone. A iplendid 
looking man—wasn't he? Now turntd 
blue, purple, black. The stomach like a 
big, tilly drum. Repulaive (Turning her 
look awav) I love nice perfumes. (Daubs 
powdfr on her face sprays perfume on 
her palm Ond the sleeve of her blouse). 
I love s cool white bed with Isvendw- 
scented sheets. (Sniffing her polm) Ah- 
CHianel. (She closes her eyes for a 
moment arid draws a deep brsnth; then 
opens Iter eyes and sntffs the air), Sim— 
that foul smell. Returns hkt flies. 

[She rises, goes up to a window to re¬ 
move the curtain, stops and stands sttU os 
if trying to recall something.] 


Howjlld thil happen? I don’t know', I 
know ndfbinf ahtnit it I mn isionUhsd, ox 
ed^tituMeiMWK. A ludflen ci^, the cry 
bent. M'obr-OpUttinf narvo>wnekiB| ; 

And tbaiA’fitt a whifptrM saw A 
mUHldi fom itreteh^nut ojt ^o ^ 
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« pause, drawing breath through her mouth) 
That's ail I know or remember. 

r,<4 brief pause, during which she pon¬ 
ders; then with a startled look she rushes to 
the door and flattens herself against it to 
hsten]. 

Some noise ? Footsteps on the stairs 7 
But no, there’.s nothing to be scared 
of. It’.s Ajen coming with helpers. With 
Ajen I am safe; he is so cool, so efficient. He 
is doing thing.s all by himself—pulling it off 
with the police, arranging the cremation— 
and‘lots more. Friends will have to be in¬ 
formed— his friends, 1 mean, people with 
svhom he had 'made merry until two o'clock 
in the morning. A huge banquet, wine freely 
Aowing, ... a boisterous bunch, and women 
too. They were eating deer-fleah. So pretty a 
creature—how can anyone do that! “Mano- 
toma, why are you staying aloof? I’m back 
home after so long a time—come, let’s all be 
happy.” That’s what he kept si*ying, but how 
could I explain that his ’’happiness” wa,s a bit 
too much for me? ...And that bizarre- 
looking actress he had picked up somewhere 
—was getting pretty thick with her. it seemed. 

... I’m not blaming him, though—a hero 
back from war needs diversions, and it isn't 
as if he had never looked right on left betoie 
But... I was the wife, after all. and to cariv 
on right under by nose! ... Oh, meni 

IS/if gets up, stiaightcns her clothes. 
Once again she looks at the dead body, then 
fixes her ga:e on if, as if under some compn'- 
non; then with slotu steps approaches the 
bedside.) 

Listen, now—you who are stretched out 
under the .sheet; it’s you 1 am addie.ssing. 
In a minute people will be coming in, and I 
won’t have time any more. Listen: I know 
nothing about it, I do not know how this 
thing happened. (Raising her voice, stoop¬ 
ing over the dead body). I know nothing— 
do you understand ? ... Come, then, let us 
make a pact, you “.nd I. You made me suffer 
in many ways; you followed your whims and 
your pleasuie without giving a thought to m" 
or my happiness—but all that I proini'C I 
will forget—and forgive. In return do me 
thl-s little favour: please do not make me 
suffer any more. All your L'lends hove you 
and praise the goodness of your heart. If you 
are really good—please, please do not drag the 
matter any further; let it rest hoie; do not 
make me suffer any more. . . . 'You a.ssenf ? 
(Pause) well then, good-bye. (Moves away, 
stops). Forget me, do please forget me: this 
is all I beg of you, this i.s all my submission 
and appeal. Do you hear? 

I An eye of the dead body slowly opens, 
growing unnaturally large, fixing Manohoms 
with a motionless, frightful stare. In a low 
hoarse tone a man's voice is heaid ; ’’Why did 
you do this to me ? What had I done ?" At once 
the stage grows dark and a cry of terrible 
atioussh issues from Manoboma. 

A few minutes of darkness and silence, 
then again the hazy and bltii.sh light. The 
dead body has disappeared, Manoboma i.s 
dimly seen in bed. She is sprawling rather 
than lying, her hair and clothes in disarray, 
her head displaced from the pillows, terror 
written on her face, eyes half-closed, one 
foot hanging out of the bed. Ajbn m striped 
pajamas and a dressing gown, rome.s in. He 
touches the switch of the bedside lamp; the 
stage lights up.] 

AJttf (casually, in a husky, sleepy voice). 

What is it? 


MANOBOMA (writhing). Oh! 

AJEN (moving close to bed). Again a bad 
dream? 

MANOBOMA 0-h 1 Horrible 1 
A«£N (coolly). Get up. Have a drink of 
water. 

MANO (opening the eyes, looking piteously 
around). Will you hold me a moment'* 
(Feebly lifts an arm). Look (throwing 
her head back and touching her throat) 
—I’m in a cold sweat. And how my heart 
is going (placing a hand on her breast) 
—thrum-thrum-thrum—even now. 

AJEN It’s ^nothing. Get up. (Raises the pillows 
for her to recline,) 

MANO Hold me, please. 

AJEN You can manage by yourself. Here’s the 
water. (Pours water from jug on the 
bedside table, holds the glass for her. 

I Wi(h an pjfort Manoboma raises her 
head, leans back on the pillows She drinks, 
pours sonic water on a cupped hand and mot.s- 
tens her forehead and hair In the dream 
.scene we had seen hfr in the full bloom of 
her youth, now she is forty-seven There is 
beauty in her .still, but ?n.vt now she look.i 
haggard and pale; there are, dark nngs under 
her eyes, the skin of her neck hangs loose. 
AJFN IS fiflyish and goud-lookiiig in an Crimi¬ 
nate way. ] 

MANO Is it daybreak. Aien’ 

AJEN Nearly .so 

MANO It’s the same time At the dawn of 
day Three times m a row. (Shudders i. 
AJEN I keep on .saying that sleeping pills are 
the thing for you Why don’t you take 
them'* 

MANO (in (I biokcn voice). Oh — pills! 

AJEN Don’t they work ? 

MANO Ml. Doctor, cant you cure your own 
wife? 

•AJEN (in 0 light tone). How can I cure some¬ 
one who I.s no .sick at all ? 

MANO It I’m not .sick, why do I have dreams? 

A irv Who does not? 

Mano No one else has di earns like these 
(shuddering, m a whisper) Shall I tell 
you'* 

A UN (half-aiidihUi) Bothei! 

.MANO What did you say'* 

AJEN I was saying you had better try to go 
hack to sleep I. loo. need some more. 
MANO A fine husband! Will snore away no 
matter what happens to wife. 

AJEN Maybe you don’t know that I turned in 
at one-thirty this morning. 

MANO Where were you? 

AJEN I had an urgent call. (After a pnusf) 
The old chap had nearly passed out, but 
we fought hard and we pulled him back 
somehow. 

MANO These days you often have urgent call.''’ 
At late hours mostly? (gives him an 
aich look). 

AJEN (a flash of anger appears tn his eyes. 
.*uhsides) why go out of your vray to 
look for tiouble?. Belter tiy to sleep, 
ru sit heie by yout bedside. 

.MANO Sit my bed.side! What klndnes.s! He 
won’t lie beside me and help me to aleep 
No. that he won’t. 

AJEN (wifh a cnar.se hint in his smile) 
Wouldn’t it rather rUin your’sleep if I do'! 
Rather try a hali-dose of— 

MANO What a curse—these drugs! Hypnol for 
iiuomnia. Allegrin for fits of dejection. 
And if you have trouble in breathing— 
there's eoraton. Just drugs. Love, affec¬ 
tion, sympathy—all gone. 
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UEN (Witfi m«(i Mrcasm). Surely a new 
point of view—that drugs ire a curse. 
,mano And this body—this body is a curse as 
well. Storehouse of vexation and sick¬ 
ness. (With sudden submissivenow). 
Feel my pulse Ajen, please. And here, 
inside me—I thought my heart would 
Jiurst. 

ajsn (lightlj/' touching manoroma's uinst, 
Ui'jppmg her chest). There’s nothing w'rong 
with you 

mano Nothing wTOng? You are quite sure? 
*jeN (with 0 thin smile). How could 1 have 
remained unconcerned if there was any¬ 
thing really wrong with you? 

MANO That’s true. (Somehow reassured, 
after a moment’s reflection) 1 was well, 
you know, really perfectly well—for a 
long time, a long time. And why 
shouldn't I be? I was born lucky, luckier 
I than most women Everything has come 
mv way—wealth, happiness and social 
distinction. .And—a husband like you. 

(She flings a look nl ajen— rather timid, 
slightly voluptuous). • Tell me. isn't this 
right? 

A.TBN (in a' mechamcnl tone). Surely it is. 
MANO I am well. 1 am happy There’s 
nothing to make me suffer. Is that right? 

. 1 . RN (mechantcally). Correct, 
s iNO But you know—after all these years— 
since the month of August began—to¬ 
night was the third time. The same time. 
The same dream. (After a pause, trt a 
whisper) And August is the month of his 
birth. 

AJBN (pretending not to nnder.Hand) Whom 
are you talking about? 

,MANO (after a pause, in a startled voice). 

, Today u; Saturday, usn't it? 

.A.iKN (in a slightly acid voice) So what? 
MANO (absentmindedly) Three Saturdays 
in succession—the same dream. (She 
straightens her hack and leans over 
Ajen) A.ien, you remember? 

AJgN (with increasing irritation). What are 
you talking about? 

MANO No—its nothing (,S(ie (oofc,? away from 
Ajen, her eyes, vacant, her lips twisted 
in a grimace). 

AJBN (shaking Iter by the .shoulders) Don't 
keep staring like a silly fool. Forget. 
Forget. 

MANO (to herself, muttering). Saturday—the 
twelfth night of the moon—if there’s a 
conjunction of the Taurus and— 

AJSN (excitedly) What is all this? The 
planets 1 Astrology 1 You Manoroma Devi, 
"SO well educate^ so high up in society, 
so bold and free in your actions! Are you 
forgetting who you are ? (manoroma's 
Ups open, but no sound issues from them) 
Vpu had a bad dream—so what’ Three 
times in succession—what does that sig¬ 
nify? (His self-confidence groios as he 
continues) Dreams are rubbish. All 
dreams are silly. Look here now; You’ve 
woken up. the dream is gone. This is 
your bedroom, you are in your house at 
. Alipur, lying in your own bed. You have 
half a dozen servants and heaps of money 
in the bank. You are safe. Everything 
irla ord*r. 

; MANO Servants. Money. And that means 
' ;.evdi:ythin| is in order? 

AJiK (facetiouaHi). And this slave sprawling 
i.et ywf fMi. 

UA|K> Ohw.S putts*, absencfltindsdlv). Once 
uJj .a. vo» 



daughter is soon going to be married— 
and a flrst-rate match it w'ill be. Your 
son—a brilliant student of j^onomlcs, • 
noted Cambridge debater. What more do 
you want? 

MANO My soa I made » stranger of him— 
becai^e of you. 

AJBN (stiffly), I do not know what you mean. 

MANO I sent him away to England, and he 
nevM returned. 

AJEN He often did—during vacations. 

MANO He used to. He was still small. Now 
he's grown up, his wings have sprouted 
—and he comes home no longer. He goes 
places, wanders about, but he never visits 
his mother. 

AJBN What’.s wrong in that? He’s seeing a 
bit of the world, growing up strong and 
.self-reliant. Surely you don’t want a 
kid hanging on to mamma's apron- 
strings? 

MANO To he a mother—what anguish I Chil¬ 
dren grow up and go away—and soon the 
mother, i.e forgotten. .A.ien, why didn't 
you give me another child? 

AJEN Listen to it. More children—and make 
things worse for Indial 

MANO A little one—quite helples.s—clinging 
to me—my breast flowing for his sake—• 
and he gazing at me while sucking— 
intently—with sweet smiling eyes. Hea¬ 
venly, that smile. So it wa.s with Adri— 
and Kanak—and (stopping .short, repress¬ 
ing a shudder)—and the other one? The 
other one? 

AJEN (coldly). Shampa? Mu.n you waste 
vour maternal love on Shampa? 

MANO Strange. She, too, was once a child. 
And now? My affliction—my de.spair— 
niy agony. Tell me. A,)en, must 1 burn 
in these flames all my life? 

AJEN What el.se can you expeci if you har¬ 
bour a madwoman? You could at least 
have married her off. 

MANO But you know how it went. So many 
fine yoiing man hung around her—the 
pick of all Calcutta—the girl didn't give 
them a look And now her youth i.s gone 
before its time and she looks more like 
a witch than a young lady. Who will 
want her now? 

AJEN There is one who doe.s, though. Janar- 
dan is still keeping after me—that land- 
broker. you remember? A hard-boiled 
man, this Janardaa there’s no nonsense 
about him. Wants a tip, that’s all. Throw 
him ten thousand chips, tand he’ll lap 
lip your daughter. You know what he told 
me the other day? “Please, mister, ju.st 
join her hand with mine, and I’ll aee to 
I he rest of it,. You won't be bothwed 
by her aggin. Nobody had seen the like 
of my dead missus—a real vixen she wa* 
—hut even her I had taught to behave... 
You don’t look interested? You want a 
Prince Charming for your gracioua 
daughter'’ 

MANO A onrtce would makg no difference. 
Ju.st a hint of marriage, and she turns 
into s tigress. 

\JEN (coarsely). Well. Janardan will suit 
her fine. Plain square meals, daylong 
toil, sometimes a slap or two—what could 
be better for her? And when the picea* 
ninnies begin to arrive, you’ll see hoiF 
marvellously your skinny daughter fiUt 
out. Spawn ui the womb and tbt mam> 
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itiary Xlands at work: Uiaf'<' the best 
cure for hysterica! virgins. Please try to 
make her unclerstanH 

MANO I have weaned niysell mil through 
trying. She i.s no girl, but a serpent. 

AJEN Try again. Make a la.st efforl. (4)lcr « 
paune, ill n stiff colil nnice). If she per¬ 
sists in her nhslinacy. then 
MAKO Then ... ? 

AJEN (belMiecn hi.i levlh), 'riien we must 
make some other arrangemnit 
{There is n pHti.v'’; llieir ei/rs meet nini a 
swift wnrdtcss ‘niessnye is exetmiiged I 

Mano (assuming a casual taiic) So that’s 
what you are thinking of'' 

Ajen ■yes, as a last resort 
Mano (averting her eiics, lii/ii(icnlically) 'Yon 
think thi.s step i.s reallv—realty necessary'? 
A.7EN. I don’t sec any other way. 

Mano. Will Dr. Kanjilal agree ’’ 

Ajen. Dr. Kanjilal has been sL'.vge.^llng ihii 
all the lime. He says she will never get 
well unless she is sent aw av Irom here. 
Mano. Yet how she elings to the very dust 
of this house! Supposing she raises a 
shout ■? 

ajen. Not that we don’t know tlie answer. 
MANO. By guile .'' 

Ajen. If necessary, by force 

[ A piiii.se. ] 

Mano. So... thi.s is settled'' 

Ajen. Sure. I In a re/ii.red tone) How .ibout 
getting some .sleep now ’ 

Mano. (She regains iiei cviiigasare. leans 
hack on the gillows, •licarcs ii stglt of 
relief.) Ah—thi.s is nice This is why I 
love you, Ajen: you can work youi way 
through tangle* come, lome closer Let 
me feel I am happy, happiness is all 
around me, near at hand (Strctche.s her 
hand to draw Ajen eloser.) 

Ajen. (in a prnlessional tone). No more 
talk. Go to sleep. 

Mano. (gently, cou.rinyl)/). You want me 
to .sleep'? All right. I will (flesUng her 
hand on ajen'.s shoulder elming her 
eyes)... But there was something—1 

wanted to ask yon. 1 liad .something to 
say. (Half opening her eyes, rare snig 
men's cheek). Tell me. please, wdi.it 
was It ? 

Ajen Isiippir.s.smg nnUitwn. m n loircd 
carefree lone). There's nothing more to 
.say. Go to .sleep 

Mano. Yes.1 remember now (llei cye.^ 

open fnlhi, and the eipiessnin on her 
face changes). Pleiie, Ajen, don't ask 
me to sleep, talk. Tell me. wasn’t that a 
Saturday ? 

AJEN (beflinninj/ to lose patience). Which 
day ? ’What do you mean ’’ 

Mano (in a drawling tone). That day—when 
—he returned’ 

Ajen. He? who is this he’ Does Indranath’.i 
name stick in your throat ’ Or are you 
an chaste a wife that you cannot utter the 
name of your hushand ? 

Mano (tiioHiig away with a sharp ge.^lnrc. 
hissing out the words) Chaste! Only 
women need be chaste! .^nri you nu n 
—oh, these men! Get away, get away 
from here. Don’t touch me. Coward ! 
Ajen (up on bis feet at once, in an nnrujffled 
tioice). Well, then. I’m off Ooh, how 
sleepy I am! 

Mano (jumptna down from the bed with un¬ 
expected alertness), So you want to heat 
It now? No, you must answer my ques¬ 
tion. (She stands facing Ajen, her hands 
on her hips, in,« strikingly bold attitude). 


AJEN (bw Heeth on edge). Don’t shout, 

Mano. Say— was that a Saturday?. 

Ajen (contemptuously). Who remembers* 
.'tnd who cares? 

Mano. You don’t remember? Strange Well 
don’t you remember what happesied? 
What happened exactly, actually? 

Ajen (in a toneless uoice). You know every. 
Ihing. You were there, 

Mano (screaming) No! I don’t know. [ 
didn’t understand what happened. I wai 
amazed—thunderstruck. 

Ajen (sarcaslkally) Thunderstruck! 

Mano (mouing nearer ajen, fixing him icith 
her eyes, in a low voice). Tell me. You 
must tell me. What happened ? 

AJEN (looking away, with a forced .Ughlnes'.) 
Well, it yras Kali, of course—lying at 
jour bedroom door as usual. I suppo;* 
the bitch was snoozing at that time .. 
and «as startled by the sight of 
stranger. ’ , 

Mano. That was all ? 

Ajen. That night Iiidraiialh had a drop tuo 
much and 1 suspect,he had a vveak heart. 
He stumbled at your bedroom door jiil 
fell right over Kali It was just an 
accident. 

M.ano (111 n dull voice) .And moreover—tin; 
gun-shot. 

Ajen. 1 did the shooting. Ju.*t on the cliatnc 
that Indranatli could still be saved. 

Mano. Did you .shout once—or twice ? 

•Ajen. 1 don’t remember. I was not in ni; 
right mind at that lime. 

Mano. Nut in youi right mind. Liar! 
Scoundrel! 

.Ajen (with a hint in Ins eyes). How can I 
be other than a scoundrel being the lover 
of Manoroma Bhaduri ? 

Mano (her eyes flashing). Oil, 1 see! .Aren’t 
you the same Ajen Sarkar who cane 
up to the bed of his friend's wile wink 
the friend was abroad, crawling on ali 
four.s like a stealthy fox ? Who but joa 
could utter .such hurtful words? 

Ajen (coldly ironical). But why put blam 
on the poor lox when the lioness hencl! 
brings him in, right w'lthin the cave, h' 
.■-pccial invitation ? So drop tlnw' 
heroics, please. And besides (pausing » 
moment, as if hitting on a new aryn- 
iiK’nl)—it is you who have nightmare.-., 
not I. ( look.s at manoroma trtimphanlly i 
I A pause.) 

Mano (reletifinp, seemingly vingmshed hj 
ajen’s last words) But—you’re a doctJ 

yourself—couldn’t you .save him? 

Ajen. There was no one to be saved, tk 
was already finished when he fell dom 
Perhaps it was a heart attack really 
Kali was a mere coincidence. 

Mano (ninticring, to herself). A heart at- 
t.ack. Too much drink. A sheer accident.. 
You are sure ? 

A.ien, Sure. 

Mano. Peallv sure ? 

Ajen, Why keep harping on the same thint 
Death seeks nobody's permissibn to entP’ 

Mano (heaving a sigh, passing a hand otf 
her brow). Thai's true,. Death, seek- 
nobody’s permission. What a relief! 

Ajen. Have some sleep now, will you ? 

Mano. Yes. now _ now HI be able • 

sleep. - (With a little coquettish iaupl' 
You are nice,,AJea Very nice-'.'Wk 
don’t you lie down tor a minute besiui 
me? (Holding ajen’s hdtid) Come. 

(The telephone rings). 
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Mano- (startlad). A phone call! At this 
hour t Who can it be ? 

Ajen. rn answer it. (Picks up phone, 
comes back). It’s for vou. A trunk call. 

Mano (her voice betraying /ear) A trunk- 
call in the dead of night 7 Who is it ? 

From where? Did they give any name? 

Ajsn (impatiently). Why don’t you go to the 
phone before they disconnect you ? 

Mamo (her hand trembles as she jneks up 
the phone) Hallo . . . (raising her 
voice) hallo .. Yes ... Yes ... who?... 
Adri? Is that Adii there? Will you 
•peak loudly, please. I can’t hear you 
well . Yes, this is mother. Mother’s 
speaking Where ? Prom Attiens ? Why 
Athens ? (Earcitedly) what did you say ? 

You are coming ? Coming to Calcutta ? 

... On Sunday the seventh ... which 
means tomorrow 1 Just a minute (turn¬ 
ing to ajen)— do note it please—quick— 
Alitalia (into the phone) Yes . . . ? 

(To ajen)... Plight No. B-203—arrivini; 

Dum Dum 8.20 p.m.—have you taken it 
down ? . (Into the phone) Yes—it’s all 

right, perfectly all right—Well then 
(ringing off, moving back toward the 
bed) Adri—Adri Is coming tomorrow. 

(She slumps on the bed wearily) 

.\JEN (after a pause) It’s sudden—usn’t it ? 

Mano. I wonder if 1 heard correctly. The 
voice was indistinct. 

Ajen. Not in Cambridge oi London, but 
Athens. Strange 

Mano (nodding). That is ao. 

Ajen. Altogether unexpected. 

Mano That’s true 

Ajen You weie sure tt was Adri’s voice? 

Mano. How can I mistake the voice of my 
own son ? ‘Ma, I’m coming on Sunday.’ 

These were his exact words 

Ajen Didn’t he write he would be going to 
Berkley about this time of the year? 

Mano (slightly acidly). You want him to 
offer an explanation for coming to his 
own home? 

Ajen (absently) i was lust wondering— 

Mano. I don’t . what ts there to wonder 
about 

Ajen. All ol a sudden-—after an absence of 
five years— 

Mano Five year';' absence—does that mean 
be must stay away for ever 7 The 
thought of his mother Is with him again 
—that much is clear. I wonder how tall 
he has grown (In a very gentle voice) 

Ajen, are you pleased ? Will you love 
him? 

Ajhn. The more important question is whe¬ 
ther he will love you 

Mano (brushing off ajbn’s remark). Not love 
me? Not love his mother? 

Ajen. All children do not love their mothers, 
you know. 

Mano (uiith a shadow of apprehension on her 
face, in a low voice). But Adri—he loo, 
you mean ? Oh no, he’s not like that. 
(Tossing her head uiitfi a gesture of 
throwing off her apprehension.) You aho 
have seen him, Ajen—he’s so gay. so 
affectionate, open-hearted, just the oppo- 
aite of his mournful brooding sister. 

'Ajm. He was still a boy when we saw him 
last. Men change as they grow up. 

liAHO (after a slight paus^ in a whisper). 

But Adri is dUIerent. He never saw his 
^thar. How he said ^Ma" on the phone 1 
. wBl never let him go away again. 
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AJEN You think he’ll stay put here like a de> 
nothing just because you want him with 
you ? 

Mano (pursuing her own thoughts). Once 
ha IS here, Dl do all I can to make him 
happy. I'll throw big parties for him, 
arrange musical evenings, throw him 
with the prettiest girls in Calcutta. I’ll 
have him stay with me—for good. 

Ajen (loilh a sardonic smile). Remmiber 
that foolish girl in Aesop with her basket 
of egg.s? Mind you don’t come to grief 
like her. (fn a serious tone) Careful, 
Manoroma Devi, careful. 

M.ano What is that now ? 

Ajen. Mum’s the word, (pirsstng a finger 
on his Ups) Don’t let out a sound. You 
understand ? 

Mano (after a pause). You mean the news 
of Adri . . . 

A.rtN Oh, you’\e got it then? Or shall I 
have to hammer it into your silly head ? 
(With sudden ferocity). Do you want 
your monster of a daughter to poi.son her 
brother’s ear •' And supposing your Adri 
cannot bear the fume.s of that poison ? 
Mano (startled). How true! And I hadn’t 
thought of that I .. What’s more, Adri 
was very fond of his si.ster in childhood. 
So, what do you suggest? 

Ajen. Don’t worry. I’ve thought everything 
out. Shampa mustn’t know Kanak i.s a 
gentle giil in other ways, but she acts 
as her Mstei’s spy And 1 don’t trust 
the servants either I will remove Shamps 
before Adii arrives. She will not set her 
eye.s on her brother. 

mano (III n drawling voice), Ye.s. . . yes 
that’s the thing to do That wav 
Adii will feel happier. And we, too. will 
bieathe more freely. He’.s coming home 
after so long a tirhe—freshne.s.s again in 
this house A [e.stivc air. The merri¬ 
ment of Kanak’s wedding. The sound of 
Adri’s laughter. Oh, the veiy thought of 
it! 

Ajen. Steady, Roma, steady. Listen to my 
plan fir.st Tomorrow you go to the air- 
poit all bv yourself. Mention Shampa 
before anything else, a.s 'oon as you meet 
Adri. She is mad—raving mad —it’s ter- 
iibly uiilortunate, but what else could be 
done under the ciicumilaniGs? It was 
for hei good you did it. No visitors are 
being allowed for the present, none at all. 
You understand ? Say this first. And then 
you may add what comes to your head. 

MANO. Yes . . . yes . . . .surely, surely I’ll .say 
this to Adri. ... I will do whatever you 
suggest. But say now, you won’t be dis¬ 
pleased if I make Adri stay on here? (Sh^ 
looks at AJEN with appealing eyes, ajen 
docs not answer). Siy you will look 
upon Adn a.s your own son ? (ajen doe* 
not answer). You and I and our son, 
we three will live together henceforth, 
and live happily. (ajen does not 

answer.) Adn will marry and live 
with u.s. I’ll hear the cooing and gurgling 
of babies again, in this house. Say Ajen, 
our life will begin anew, and I’ll be 
happy again—happy at la.st ? . . .say! 
lAs light duns on the .stage, manoroma’s 
face looks piteous, while ajen's assume a cold 
stiffness. Slow curtain.! 

ACT II 

[The some dop. three-thirty in the after¬ 
noon. The curtain rises on the grounifloor 
of MANOROMA’s houje. A section of a utrge 
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dratbintf room t.i seen; at the back a part of 
a wooden stairway leading to the upper floors. 
The stairway is broad and carpeted and ha.s 
glistening black varnish and an old-world 
elegance. There* are doors to the right, left 
and middle; the first leads out of the house, 
and the two others to other parts of it. Win¬ 
dows to the right, through which is glimpsed 
a garden in bright sunlight. 

IThe stage remains empty for a minute 
Or two, then Kan^klata is seen coming down 
the stairs. She is fashionably dressed in 
street clothes: the colours of her sari and 
choli, of her shoes and handbag are perfectly 
matched. Her hair is arranged like a toxoer 
on the top of her head. She is twenty-three 
and has a face which invites the popular 
epithet, ‘sweet: \ , 

Xakak (cusUng glances about her). Sister! 

. . . Si.ster! . . Sister! 

Shampas voick (ojf-siage) I can hear you 
what i.s it ? 

Kanak Where are you 7 
Shampa'.s voice (off-stage) Here. Here I am. 
Kanak In that tiny closet again! (Topping on 
an invisible door under the stairway). 
Come out. Si.ster, I'vp a word with you. 
Shampa’s voice (off-.siage). Why don’t you 
come in here? I’ve something to sh'ow 
you. 

Kanak Come out .si.^ler, plea.se! 

Shampa’s voice (off-stage). I’m birsy. 

Kanak I beg you, just for a minute. 

IShampa emerges from beneath the stair¬ 
way. She is tall and lean, and looks a little 
hunched at first .sight. Her hair, rfuidpntli/ 
long untended is a tangled mass which is 
turning tawny. Her complexion, originally 
fair, now resembles copper gone rusty. She 
has Iiollou; cheeks and rather long and nar¬ 
row eyes. Her look is alternatingly dull and 
piercing, at limes unnaturally bright. Her 
clothes are plain, crumpled and somewhat 
soiled. She is twenty-eight and looks older. 
Without the least trace of loveliness in her 
appearance she is nevertheless not unbeaini- 
fiil; her face, her voice and her gestures ham 
a drng-like hypnotic quality. Shampa blinks 
as she emerges into the light and then, as 
though leith an effort, fixes; her gaze on 
Konok.] 

Kanak Sister, why are you .so often in that 
closet? What do you do? 

Shampa Skeletons, I dig up skeletons. I 
arrange bone on bone and con.struct his¬ 
tory. 

Kanak Old trunks, abandoned bones, mice, 
cockroaches, dust—isn’t there any other 
place in the house? 

Shampa That is the place for me, for I belong 
where the past is. 

Kanak Don’t you even mind the heat 7 
Shampa (shading her eyes with a hand). 
Why are the windows open? I cannot 
bear this light. 

Kanak Look, Sister, what a lovely dayl It's 
like autumn already. 

Shampa So? what does it matter? 

Kanak Just look out of the window, and 

see— 

Shampa There’s nothing— nothing to see. 
Winter and summer, days of rain and 
sunshine—they are all exactly alike. 
Nothing makes any difference. 'The same 
aortow. the same anguish; and the same 
waiting by the wgyside- Waiting for lost 
times. Waiting for what is to come 
KAnak (in a tons of sympathy). Sister, 
please listen to me—' 
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Shampa (sharply). I am saying this light,is 
unbearable. Can’t •you draw the curtain*? 

Kanak (she draws the curtains and comes 
back). Come now, let us sit here and 
talk. 

Shampa Go ahead. I don’t have time to sit 
down. (observing Kanak more closely) 
Sunanda is expected. I suppose? 

Kanak (slightly reddening). You know, Sis¬ 
ter, I’ve given my assent. 

Shampa You are marrying? 

Kanak (nodding). Once I had thought of 
making my life with you. To become a 
college teacher and take you away from 
this house—that was my plan. But— 

Shampa (tonele.Mlu). I understand. 

Kanak And besioes, how can we carry on 
much longer in this w’ay ? 

Shampa Why so much talk? Have 1 demand 
ded an explanation? 

Kanak You know I’ve thought about it « 
great deal. I’ve thought for days and 
days before saying ‘Ye.s’. You and I— 
two sisters—without ftiends, without 
any one we can call our own. They have 
won over all our relations; and the ser¬ 
vants do their bidding. People who were 
Father’s friend.s—scrupulously avoid this 
house. We don’t even have some one to 
whom we can unload our hearts. 

Shampa You are forgetting Adri? 

Kanak I am not. But who knows whether 
he remembers us any longer? We haven’t 
heard from him for a long time, not a 
.sound. Now and then there are letters 
for mother, but we do not and cannot 
know what they say. Do you think he 
will ever return? 

Shampa Certainly he will. He will have to. 

Kanak How do you know? 

Shampa There is no reason, but how can one 
say there is no hope either? 

Kanak (after a moment's pause). But in 
any case, brother and .sister do not make 
a home or a proper life together. Sister, 
we must think about how we are going 
to live. Hitherto, there was only me to 
.stand by your aide, but from now on 
there’ll be Sunanda. I’ve given him that 
right. Now we have a man to help us. 
Wa.sn’t that necessary? 

Shampa F'or you. surely. When is the wed¬ 
ding? 

Kanak Soon enough. I .suppose. 

Shampa Good, it’s all settled. Get away— 
get away from this house as soon as you 
ran. 

Kanak And you? 

Shampa 1 am all right. 

Kanak (scanning Shampa's face). Sister, 
tell me honestly, do you want me not to 
marry? 

Shampa (with a short laugh). Silly girl! why 
should 1 want that, and why should you 
yield even if 1 do? You have chosen to 
forget the unforgettable:—what more, is 
there to say? 

Kanak Sister, twelve years have gone by— 

Shampa (in a harsh voice). Twelve years! 
An eternity is not enough for this mour¬ 
ning. Have you no eyes for thosp two? 
(Looking np at the ceiling), still lordiiui 
it over with'heeds held high and chegts 
thrust forward. And she, our inother— 
how she eovers with Jwellery th# (m^id 
secretions of bgr heart! Oh God, to tavc 
an adulteress as mother! - 

Kanak For shame. Sister! Such things ore 
never said aloud. 
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>ilAMi>A Kanak, I am llic witness and so 1 
must speak nut And that ts wtiy I live 
like a bewat m my own father’s home. 
Their very serving maid.s are princess, 
compared with me 

Kanak (with a sigh) But it's you who have 
brought your.'elf to this You have never 
heeded any word of admonition Sister, 
why do vou keep yourself half-fed? Why 
do you never tidy your hair of wear a 
decent sari? 

Shampa This is my way ot robbing them 
of their power, of making myself invul- 
^ nerable. 

KA^AK (after a pause, in a tone of deep sym¬ 
pathy). I am sorry tor you. Sister. 
Shampa Sorry for me? You are sorry for 
me’ (Her voice rising in a cre.scendo) 
can you think of nothing else to be sorry 
for’ Poi him, Kanak, grieve for him, 
crack your voice with crying,—for him 
who gave you your life, and on whom 
they loosed the dog of death, just on the 
day of his return, just at the door of his 
bedroom 

\NAK (HI (in anguished voice) No' No' No' 
iHAMPA No? You mean to say I am mis¬ 
taken’ 

Kanak (in n timid, piteous voice) That was 
accident, Sister 

ShAmpa (uiifh a bitter little laugh) It’s no 
use talking to you. You weie not (here, 
you and Adn w«re both away at Dehra- 
Doon with grandmother- 
Kanak But accidents do happen, don’t they? 
who can avoid late? 

Shampa Fate—indeedl But why wai' Adn 
bundled off to Englahd in a huiry? And 
that man over there (looking tip at Uic 
ceiling) —Ajen Sarkar, sticking iike 
glue to his girl-friend, straddling like a 
demon on our shoulders—suppose he n 
an accident, too? And the other one, so 
touchingly solicitous about her clogs and 
the plants in her garden—have you ever 
cared to find out how many tears she had 
shed for her husband? 

Canak Pardon me. Sister. I cannot thinl- 
such a terrible thought— no I cannot, and 
I don’t want to. I simply cannot take it, 
even if this be true. Bury it. Sister, hide 
it underground—down, down below—so 
that no one can discover it ever... 
(Appealing). Dear Sisterl (Shampa 
makes a move to go, Kanak touches her 
arm to stop her.) Don’t go Listen 
dHAMPA (coldly). You’ve had your say. 

Now I must go back to my work. 

Kanak Wait. There is something else. 

CA Pause.] 

Shampa (impatiently). Out with It, Kanak. 

Are you suddenly struck dumb’ 

Kai^'ax I’ve heard something terrible. 
Shampa (startled). Is it about Adri? Has 
anything happened to him? 

Kanak No. At least I’ve heard nothing 
Shampa (relieved). Then—what else can be 
terrible? 

Ianak (pressing her shouldci' to SnAaiPA's. i»i 
a whisper). You know what they have- 
planned—for you? The madhousBi 
lAMPA (tptfli a stifled cry of -fear). N-n-oI 
(Standing behind Kanak like a sacred 
animal, clutching her shoulder^. You 
are surg you got it right? 
jvNAK I eavesdropped. It was a conversa¬ 
tion on the phone, with Dr. Kenjilal. 
iHAMPA Which one of the two was talking? 


Kanak The oilier one I heard some words 
quite distinctly. (With tears in her voice) 
Sister, they will drag you away by foicel 

Shampa And did she whom we call mother 
say anything? 

Kanak She came to my room at noontime— 
quite unexpectedly. Told me how happy 
^he was I was marrying—dwelt long on 
this. And then she saia, ‘T‘ve arranged 
a marriage for your sister, too. With an 
excellent young man It'll be all to her 
advantage if she convents Plea.se persu¬ 
ade her I ^ay this for the last time” 
Mother sounded lathcr pathetic, you 
know As though she was breaking 
dotviT On the one hand, consultation 
with the psychiatrist, and on the other— 
Ml ranging vonr marriage I can’t make 
this out. Sister I am confused. Do you 
think Mothci is not aware of the other 
plan? 

SiiAMi'v Be assiUrud A line fo.xy pair, well- 
matched in cunning The trap they have 
laid Is perfect. Above, the sword hang¬ 
ing, below, the yawning pit. 

Ka,\ak (m a tone of grave anxiety). Won’t 
you consent even now? 

Shampa (in a murmuring voice). I will never 
be wife to anyone. I will never become 
a mother 

Kanak Never? By no means’ 

SiiAMp.v Rv no means. Never. 

Kanak (hitting on a new idea, enthnsiasti- 
cttlly) Sister there is one way out. Why 
don’t you come with us over to Bombay? 
Let us flee Let us go away—at once— 
lomoiiovv—by the morning flight to¬ 
il ion ow Will vou let me tell Sunanda’ 
Wr can get manied there—that’s no 
problem There nobody will able to 
touch vou 

Shampa You want mo to play i ■> save 
my bkin? 

Kanak Play false? With w'honi? (Bewil¬ 
dered). Tell me your thoughts. Sister, 
tell mo which way to turn. Don’t you 
sec 1 cannot leave you behind when the 
flamc.s are about to scorch you? 

SiivMPv (looking at Kanak with glowing 
eites) You want to vt,iv here with me? 
With me. here? (Embracing Kanak with 
one hand) Come then, you and I together, 
let us put our hands to it—the task, the 
< ause I liv e foi 

Kanak (a little afiaul) What is that? 

Shampa That done, autumn will he beautiful 

• again, the rainy days filled with singing. 
The smell of blood will taint the air no 
moie. 

Kanak (.scanning Shampa's face, trying to 

*’ guess her thought). What are you talk- 
ing about? 

Shampa (after a pause, releasing Kanak from 
her embrace). It’.s nothing. Just ramb¬ 
ling talk. I have an odd feeling, you 
know—a.s if I had given a pledge to 

• someone and am still his debtor. 

Kanak So you won’t come with us to Bom¬ 
bay? 

Shampa I will not go anywhere. In this 
house lie.A my work. And my life and 
my deatiny. 

Kanak But how ran we keep up thi.s strug¬ 
gle? They are strong, and we two help¬ 
less women 

Shampa I am not helpless. Nor a woman, 
either. 

Kanak (in a tone verging on despair). 
Won’t you try to real4o how groatia the 
danger facing you? 

[Honkinff of a motor-ear, og-$taga.l 
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Kai^ak (instontly alert). That is Sunanda, 
I’v* to so out, Sister. Please look after 
yourself. Remember what I told you. 
ShAiMpa (qvietly). Don’t worry about me, 
Kanak.. Go your waiy. 

Kakak I guess Mother will want a talk with 
you some time. Please be cautious In 
•your answers. 

Shampa ril have to. naturally. . 

Kakak (gliglitly reassured). Shall. I be,going 
then?- I'll be back before long. . You'll 
take good care of yourself, won’t you? 
.(Ptnees her cheek on Shampa '.s then goes 
oiif by door R .) 

Shampa (irnfcb’tig -Kanak with a fixed look 
■ as the latter goe.s out). Each to his sty. 
Kanak, my own sister, my flesh and blood 
—even she. The cave of the bea.st gape.s 
open—once a.gain—in thi.s hou.se. 'The 
■cave where the dog of death pounces on 
the victim. You didn’t feel a.shamed, 
Kanak?.,.Go, then don't let me stand 
in the way of- your felicity. 

I Shampa sits in a straight-hacked chair, 
places a hand on her cheek, reflects], 

. Mama — monomania — obsession — fixa¬ 
tion ! What a variety of word.s they have 
concocted! Rogues! Imposters! As if there 
is no suth thing a.s love, no such thing a.s 
memor.v, no .such thing as devotion,., Pschia- 
try! 'Tbia new-fangled evil, riddling the 
world with its lie.s. And that is why I'm 
clinging to him—with all my strenglh—■with 
all the .strength of my despair.. .Only me. 

• I She remains silent for a icbile. rises 
front the chair and moves downstage,-looking 
like a slim yonug girl.] 

Father, where are you? Can you hear 
my. words? 1 know how sad you are, how 
lonely. I know how terrible was that night, 
what a foul death you suffered.. .But no¬ 


body believes it, Father, it was an accident, 
they say. And, theji. call me.. .mad. • .mad. 
(With a little smile) What’s wrong with me? 
Only thi.s: I’ve loved, and I still do love. 
Should love cease because the person is not 
here? Is love a business deal? The tears I 
shed for you, Father, all those tears—you 
heard them, didn’t you? But I don’t weep 
any longer. My tears have dried, my breast 
us withered, I look like the Hag-with-Matted- 
Hair—I, whom you u.sed to call Dancing Eye, 
and Whistling Bird and Lovely Locks. You 
know, Father, they have set a trap for me, 
they want to put me into a cage. 

• . . No,. • I do not want you to save 
me, I know that’s something you cannot do. 
Let that be if it must. It is not for me that 

I care. But I ask you this: won’t .vou yet 

send them an ansiver? Say your last word. 
Father, make them hear and tremble .Say: 
a sin is a sin. and suffering is .suffering and 
atonement i.s atonement. Through me 

Father, make them hear it in my voice. Let 
me have time until then, a little more time, 
let me not fail at the last moment. 

IShampa sits down ■ wearily, staring with 
vacant eyes. There is a brief sUence.] 

Manorama enter.s by door L. Her step.'; 
are .slow, her costume i.s strikingly gorgeov.s. 
She is in bnght-coloured clothes and bc- 
iewelled with rings, bangle.s, necklace and 
bracelet. Her hair, glossy black slightly curly 
is parted and straight in the middle; hei 
full lips, reddened by lipstick, have a glowing 
sheen. Her eyes are large and black, her face 
i.s devoid of expression. In this ensemble 
she looks like the image of some goddes.s — 
fascinating and rather fearful. 

Shampa docs not notice Mnnoronia enter.\ 
Mano (standing behind Shampa' s chair). 

Shampa 1 (Shampa ruse.s, moves ayay 

from her mother, and stands with lici 
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antu fjolded ^ her chest, in tin attitude of 
self-defence.) 

Mano. Why don’t you look at me? Will 
you bear me a grudge all your life? 
(Shampa ailent.) Regard me, who am 
your mother, an enemy ? (Shampa silent.) 
Shampa, don’t you love me at all ? Have 
you ever tried ? Has it ever come to you 
that 1 too may be unhappy? (Shampa 
silent). You know. I have dreams now¬ 
adays; I can scarcely sleep for fear of 
them. Can you tell me how to be rid of 
dreams sleep in peace ? 

Shampa (in a clear ringing voice). Perform 
the ritual of penance. Sprinkle the water 
of peace. 


Mano. So you too believe in the god.s now ? 

Shampa. How can I help believing ? It’s 
they who are sending you these dreams. 
Don’t you see w-hat they mean ? 

Mano. Tell me. what ? 

Shampa. The gods want atonement. 

Mano. What for? What is the guilt? Who 
is the wi'ong-doer ? 

Shampa. Ask yourself in the loneliness of 
your room, standing before a mirror, or 
else look at ,me. I am your mirror and 
the answer you seek. 


Mano (after a pause). I refused to he con¬ 
demned to widowhood for the rest of my 
life—is this why .you hate me ? A hus¬ 
band’s death—is that the wife’.s guiit or 
her misfortune? Ypu. a modern girl, wilt 
you also side with orthodoxy ' 

Shampa Some grieve and some do not. 
There are some, who love, and >ome who 
don't. 


Mano. I was then sick, ailing for two month.s 
I wa.s nearl.v dyihg. Just then your 
father enlisted and went away, leaving 
me alone. A'jen was treating me 
throughout: he nursed me back to life 
Shampa. A real man does not cling 1o the 
hem of his wife’s garment and stay at 
home. 


Mano. He stayed away for year.s, for .'even 
long years. Never came home on leave. 
We weren't even sure of his whereabout.^. 

Shampa. He wa.s where danger was. Facing 
guns, under skies shattered by bombing 
in Lybia, in Singapore, and in the jungles 
of Burma. He was fighting fascisms. 

Mano. One day he was reported as missing. 
The war ended, still no sight of him. 
Later there was rumour of hi.s having 
deserted the Allies and joined the force' 
of Netaji. Seemed he hadn’t had hi.s fill 
of fighting yet. 


Shampa. My father ! A patriot! A hero ! 

Mano. What is this heroism of yours ? Just 
hatred and killing. I had begged him to 
stay with me. not leave me alone. Not 
to fight—but love. 

Shampa. Love! Doing the same business as 
dogs and monkey.s ? 

Mano. What a horrible thin'g to say 1 At 
least you are a lady, Shampa. 


Shampa. What can I do if tlie truth bs 
horrible ? 

Mano. The truth ? But you don’t know ail 
the facts. You have no idea how these 
se\’«n years had passed for me. It’s hard 
ior a woman without a man around. We 
women need to be sheltered. 

Shampa Don’t say ”we”. Speak for yopr- 
•elf. 

Mano. I’d begged him all I could but he 
went away. Deaf to my entreaties, with¬ 
out a thought for me. 


^KAMpk. I suppose you miased him 

' And so you sought consolation— ■ 

Mano (interrupting Shampa, in a cold voirk), 
I was the wife. Hi.< duty to me was cleaip. 

Shamp.a. But it was not duty he wanted of 
you. He wanted nothing which did not 
come from the heart. 

Mano. . Things go smoothly only if each does 
the work allotted him. 

Shampa. For him there was work all over 
the world. He. was great-hearted, and 
you— plain setfl-sh. 

Msno. I had to be, because of you children. 
All the three of you were small, Adri a 
mere child; Tliere was the war raging. 
And all around anxiety and disorder. And 
- I Was alone—a woman with tju'se little 
children. Don’t think one can live by, me 
heart alone. It’s doing what should be 
done that keep.' thing going.' 

Shampa. Mother, were .\ou frightened b.v 
that little? Frightened because the Japs 
had thrown a few crackers on Calcutta 
dockyards ? Didn’t you ever think of 
Ijondon or Berlin or .Vro.srow ? Or of 
Hiroshima ? 

Mano, Enough—that little was much tor 
me. To a mother there's nothing more 
ghastly than war. 

Shampa. But soldiers don’t hit from behind. 
They face death themselves. 

Mano. I want order. Shampa. I want peace. 

Shampa Peace; a word written in letters 
ot blood. 

Mano. Let me Hiii.sh .et me te'l you of 
the time when ine world wat turning 
upside down and I fell lost, with no 'one 
to turn to. That was when Ajen took 
hi.s stand by ni.v side, took charge of 
thus hoii.sehold. And so passed not a mere 
da.v or two. but seven whole years. 
During the last year we hadn't had i 
.scrap of news from your father. .The 
British had declared him a de.serler, an 
outlaw. We had no idea where he "was 
Iving in hiding. Or even if he was alive. 
Then one day, w-hen India had ju.st gain¬ 
ed independence, he suddenly returned. 

Shampa. The husoand return.s to the wife 
—soon as he can. 

Mano. Why didn’t he come before ? Yfhy 
not once in seven yeans ’ 

Shampa. I’m sure there were overwhelming 
obstacles. 

Mano. What on earth could they be 7 

Shampa. If only he had time to tell us. 

Mano. Fate. Just fate. 

Shampa. He goe.s through it ail—the hundred 
hazards of the front line—junglea 

infected with snakes and bacteria—and 
gets it right in his own home, on hia very 
doorstep. Stroke of fate, to be sure! 
f A pause) 

Mano. Shampa. will you never try to under¬ 
stand • me ? 

Shampa. I am my father’s child. 

Mano. Yet it was I who had borne you la 
the womb and brought you to birth. It 
was I who had doted on you,and slaved 
for you from one day to another, while 
your father— 

Shampa (interrupting). Cut it out, please: 
I hate'this motherhood mooing. 

Mano. You hate it ? You hate the word 
"mother” ? 

SMAMfA, If 1 do, what is the reason? 

Mano. You are sick, that is why. 

Shampa. If I am sjck, what is the remedy f 
Can’t you restore me to health ? . 
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Maho. Thai’s what I have been trying to do 
through these years. Time after time I’ve 
told you, "Do whatever you like, but 
please do aomethlne.’* But you dropped 
out from college. Gave up your dancing 
lessons. I got you started on French, on 
the sitar, on water-colour painting—you 
wearied of them in no time I urged you 
to go abroad to study to England or 
France or America, wherever you pre¬ 
ferred. That, too, you turned down. 
Shampa. Adri was a child and understood 
nothing But how could / have left ’ 
Mano May I ask why you brought this 
ruin on youiself? 

Shampa. What I have done and am doing i- 
precisely iny choice 

Mano. Tell me. whom are you mournihg 
How much of him do you remember* 
Shampa. I had to remember, so that others, 
too, are reminded. 

Mamo. You ore making a luxury of your 
sorrow.s. 

Shampa. I look a luxurious person, don’t 1? 
Mano. Aren't you ashamed to go about in 
those wretched beggarly clothes? 

Shampa, If I was a.shamed, how could I 
have instilled .shame into the others ? 
Mano. Just pride, monstrous pride. As 
though you have a monopoly of the 
world's .sufferings. And you must pom¬ 
pously advertise it. too. 

Shampa (casting a glance at her mother's 
fingers) It no one else is widowed, at 
least some one nuust be 
Mano. What a thing to say! Is the.se no 
limit to your .shamelessness ? w 

Shampa. Some call it devotion _to an 

ideal. 

Mano. Shall I tell you the truth ? You are 
set on torturing me. you mother, that’s 
all Correct me if I’m wrong. (Shampa 
silent). You’ve made me suffer a thou¬ 
sand torments—through twelve long 

years But, Shampa, I can’t bear thn 
any longer Please, now. take .vour evil 
eve off me. Please let me live 
Shampa. You want to live, molher * Even 
now * Don't you ever think of The 
dead ? 

Mano. How cruel you are! 

Shampa Some are cruel only to others. 1 
make no distinction between the others 
and myself. 

Mano. And yet I must speak again, because 
I am the mother 

(A pouse.) 

Shampa. How red are the lubies In your 
necklace! Like blood. Mother, is red 
your favourite colour still ? 

Mano. I wa.s born under the sign of Gemini, 
hence my lucky jewels are i uby and eme¬ 
rald. Youi rcraiacal sign is Pisces: peaiKs 
and cal's eye aie good for you I was 
Just thinking of ornaments to buy tm 
your wedding, 

Shampa. You aie making a mistake. The 
wedding will be Kanak's, not mine. 
Mano (suddenly i(iffening) Listen, Shampa 
The time has come when you must 
marry. 

Shampa. Hateful'. 

Mano. First youi wedding and then Kanak’s. 
It must be so. I’ve Tong suffered your 
disobedience—but no morel 
Shampa My endurance is breaking too. 
Mano. If you don't consent even now— 
Shampa. Then ? 


Mano. ‘fhen there'll be something el$e, 
'iHAMPA. Whet will you do? Whet will you 
do to me? * 

UNO. I will do whetever seems needful for 
my daughter’s welfare. 

[A pause.] 

'HAMPA. Who is the prospective groom? 
Tano. I will epeek candidly. Janardan the land 
agent is very keen. But I do not want to 
give you to an unworthy husband. You 
remember Abhijit, the chartered accoun¬ 
tant ? There was an unexpected letter 
trom him this morning He's still a 
bachelor. It i.s still his hope— 

Bhampa But I see nothing wrong with 
Janardan. Hens do not choose their cocks. 

1 presume ? 

Msno I am not joking, Shampa I ihsist on 
having an answer. A clear answer. 

Shampa (offer a slight pause). Mayn't 1 
have some time to think about it? 

Mano Surely, you will Have one day’s time. 
Shampa. Just one day? 

MANa One night—tonight*. Sixteen hour' 

I want your answer tomorrow mornin 
and I want to send for Abhijit at once 
Please note it will be for your good if yoi 
consent And if you do not—well, don’ 
blame me later, don’t say I didn’t foie 
warn you. You have time until tomorrow 
morning 

[With slotc, proud steps Manoroma 
goes up the stairway to the upper floot.) 

Shimpa. My sorrow, now there are you and 
I and no one else. Comes let's go back to 
our real work. 

[Shampa disappears in the closet under 
the stairway. The stage remains empti 
for a minute. Then Adri enters by door K 
•with quick, light footsteps. He is a youm 
•man of twenty-one. He is fashionably 
dressed in pleatless narrow trousers, < 
sop-coloured rayon shirt, a narrow conti¬ 
nental tie, a rust-coloured jacket and poin 
ted Italian shoes. His hairstyle resem 
ties that of Prince Charles of England 
His face has the piiifc. healthy glow out 
acquires in cold climates '^e has an ovei 
night-bag hanging ham h?? shoulder am 
is carrying a suitcase and a briefcase I 
Adri. Seefni there is no one around ? (Plannr 
his bagpage on the floor.) Bearer! Bearei ' 
Koi hai ? Is everyone asleep ? 

[Shampa emerges slowly from the closet 1 
Adri (noticing Shampa). Memsa'ab hai" 
Missibabalog ? Is the mistress at home? 
The young ladies * 

Shampa (stiffly). Whom do you want? 

Adri Have my baggage earned upstairs, will 
you? (Moves towards the stairway ) 
Shampa (stepping fohoard). Who are you"' 
Adri (in a low voice). Sort of cheeky, tins 
girl (Turning to Shampa) May I ask you 
a question ’ Why are you so slovenly ’’ 
Doesn’t your mistrees give you better 
clothes ? 

Shampa. Don't worry about my clothes, 
young man. ,Just tell me what you want. 
Are you bringing a message from Dr. 
Kanjilal 

Aqri (taken aback, firing his gate on Shampa). 
Who ore you ? 

Shampa (firing her gaze on Adri). Who are 
you? 

I For a few moments, brother and sister 
gaze on 'each other in silence. Then 
Shampa notices Adri’s baggage; she 
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’ tUlopt to oxamint th* labeU attach*!! to 
them. When she stands straight again, 
her expression has undergone a marvellous 
transfomotion.] 

Sbampa (breathlessli/). You ?...you ?... 
Really ? 

Amii. Darling sister I (Opens his arms to 
embrace Shampa, but she recoils and steps 
back.) 

Sbampa. I was going through some old 
papers. There’s dust all over me. 

Ann. Oh, rot! As if dust matters ! Where Is 
everybody ? Mother ? Liti le Sister 7 

Shampa. You don't mention the other one ? 

Amu. Whom do you mean ? . . . Oh. 1 see. 
(With a light-hearted smile.) Sister, does 
that trouble you still 7 But why ? What 
is there in it 7 Think of the countries 
where women change their husbands off 
and on and it’s unthinkable for a youn,' 
widow' not to marry again. Thaf.s the 
way I like it. And, moreover—we are 
adults now. 

Skampa. a woman who had a hu.sband like 
my father does not marry again. 

Adri (trying to. make light of the matter). 
Let’s drop it now. Come, tell me all the 
news. Will you remain dejected now that 
I am here? I just won’t let you. Sister; 
you’ll see how I lift your spirits. 

Skampa. That’s a tough job, Adri You 
think you will succeed 7 

Adri. I’ll try all I can. Is mother having 
her siesta ? Why don’t w’e go up to her ^ 

Skampa. She has just gone upstairs to sleep. 
She didn’t sleep well last night. 

Amu (slightly disappointed). Don’t disturb 
her, then. Where’s little sister 7 

Skampa. Kanak has gone out. She’s going 
to marry, you know. 

Adri Oh. really 7 Splendid ! So I’ve arrived 
at the right time. 

Skampa. That’s true. Exactly on the 
stroke. 

Adri. Maybe you thought I would never 
come oack ? 

Skampa, Not I. Adri. How can one aban¬ 
don one’s country 7 Or one's owm home 7 

Adri I'm afraid you might not relish my 
saying so, but thei'e isn’t much of that 
feeling left in me. My honie-ties have 
slackened. Latterly I've gone about a 
bit—been on trips in every vacation. 
Europe is marvellous. I have a good minrl 
to settle there. 

Skampa Why, then, have you come 7 

Adri. But you all are here—aren’t you ? 

Skampa. There you are. That’s the real tie 
—the bond of blood and kinship. How 
could you have not come, Adri ? ... Come, 
let’s sit down (They sit side by side on 
a sofa. Take off your jacket—arln’l you 
hot? (Helps Adri to take off jacket, un¬ 
fastens the necktie.) Relax, make your¬ 
self comfortable. Why don’t you take 
off your shoes ? Shall 1 help you ? (She 
stoops and starts unlacing Adri's shoes. 
Adri holds her wrist to prevent her.) 

Adri (slightly flustered). Don’t do that, 
pleoae. 

Skampa. Why not? You remember how 
you loathed ahoos when you were small 7 
And how I whoodled you into wearing 
them, tying and untying your shoestrings 
every timg? (Holdinp Adri’s shoes in 
her hand.) Your shoes are real smart I 

Ana (rather pleased ). I brought them in 
Roma. Thi* style ia just in. (After a 
■ t sUght pause) Sister, you must go to 
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AthOns sometime. There’s nothing like it 
in the whole world. There’s nothing like 
the Parthenon. Tell me, why didn’t you 
come to London to study ? It would 
have been grand to have you over there. 
I wrote so many times, but you never 
answered. 

Skampa. You <ay vou wrote ? You sent me 
letters 7 

Adri. What's that ? You didn't get them ? 

... You really did not ? Not a single one? 
(X shadow crosses his face; he gives his 
sister a long look.) Sister, why do you 
look so—so different—so changed ? 

Skampa. You don’t have to foist your Eng¬ 
lish manners on me. Why not .say plainly 
I've grown ugly 7 They call me" a witch, 
you know, and maybe they are right. 

Adri. They . . . ? Who . . . ? 

Skampa. She whom we cal] mother. And 
he whom she calls husband, 
r Adri lowers his head. A pause. 1 

Adri (lookiTip tcp). Sister, are you not well? 
I.s there .something wtiich hurts you ? 

Skampa. Will you be here long 7 

Adri. Not long, really. Two weeks perhaps. 
A look at Japan on the way, and then I 
go to Berkley. 

Skampa. 1 didn’t know you were going to 
America. 

Adri. You didn’t 7 That's strange. Does 
mother never give you news of me ? 
(Shanipa silent.) Didn’t she ever tell 
you 1 was coming ? 

Skampa. You sent word ? 

Adri. I phoned—from Athens. You know 
nothing of if 7 

Skampa. When did you phone 7 At what 
time 7 

Adri. I.a.st night. Or rather, this morning. 
U was nearly dawn in Calcutta then. ( 
was to have arrived tomorrow evening. 
But I .suddenly changed my plan. 

Skampa. I see now! Thi.s is why! This 
e.xplains the ultimatum! (Embracing Adri 
with a stidden effusive gesture) Adri! My 
brother! My friend ! 

Adri (stepping;' back). What has happened. 
Sister 7 

Shama. We’ll go through all that later. 
(Gaging with shining eyes at Adri who 
watches her fascinatedly.) Come now, let 
us talk like old times. Remember. Adri, 
how you and I used to read together when 
you were small 7 

Adri (with a happy little UntpH). Oh yes— 
The Easy Reader (quoting) Little Baby 
cannot tvalk. Aws and Alls are all hie 
talk. 

.Skampa. You used to say, “Lipple Baby”, t 
had' much trouble teaching you to sajr 
‘little’. And how you went tapping when 
we came to Taw and Thaw ! 

Adri (quoting). Thunder growls, ruin cornea. 
Taw and Thaw are beating drums, 

Skampa. Wonderful ! You still remcmhor, 

Adri. Who ever forgets such things ? And, 
sister—those “crunchy biscuits" ! 

Skampa (quoting). Let Banchha bring ma 
tea, and some crunchy biscuits. 

Adri. How I loved that word “crunchy" I X 
wanted a storm to blow all night—ouct- 
ly as it does in that little piece— oimI 
then, with the first stroke of a grey dawn, 
someone to bring me tee and sem* 
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"crunchy 1 could m those bis¬ 

cuits in my mind's eyss, I was titillated by 
the flavour of the tea. 

[ A pause. 1 

Bkampa. What a long time foe you to be 
away 1 And then this sudden homecom¬ 
ing! So sudden. Just like Father’.s. Do 
you remember him, Adri 7 Do you remem¬ 
ber Father ? 

Axmt. Only very dimly. 1 was three years 
old when he joined up. 

Shampa, And that day—even on that day 
you were not here. It was a day in 
September, with the sun brightly shining. 
In the afternoon a taxi entered through 
the gateway. I caught sight of it from 
a window—before anyone else—and I 
rushed down the stairs and threw myself 
on Father's neck with a cry. You know, 
he couldn’t recognize me at first sight— 
it was after a long time and I looked so 
tall in my sari. And then he lifted me 
with his two strong arm.s—me, a big girl 
of sixteen:—and ki.s.sed me on my cheek. 
He smell so sweet—no, “sweet” "isn’t the 
word, it was a tangy ma.sculine smell— 
deliciou.s. In his khaki suit with a blue 
necktie he was looking stunningly hand¬ 
some. He was taller than you. his chest 
was that broad, his cheeks were rougli 
and bluish. The first thing he did was to 
hone everybody everywhere, and then 
e went out in the big car for some shop¬ 
ping. I was will) him, all the time with 
him. We went about in the town, we 
bought heap.s of things, in the evening we 
had friends for dinner and what a variety 
of food theie was. Laughter all around, 
happiness all around; Father wa.s a 
fountain of gaiety. I was near himy nestl¬ 
ing clo.se to him all the time. He had 
taken off his khaki and put on dark blue 
trousers with a white shirt, looking even 
more handsome. When it was pa.st ten. 
Mother asked me to eat my supper and 
go to bed. "Why don't you let her -sit 
up 7” Father pleaded for me. “Rule.s are 
not meant for special occasions.” But 
mother in.sisted. And I—(clenching her 
fists and .striking the air with them) I 
had fallen a.sleep—Adri, I had fallen 
asleep. 

Adri. Sister, please slop. 

Shampa. Why should I ? Didn't you say 
we were adults now ? I must speak out 
and you must listen. A cry pierced my 
sleep—a hideous, frightful cry. I rushed 
out of my room—and what did I see 
A dog, a man—lying in a pool of blood. 

AVRi. Sister, why go through all this again? 
■What's the use ? 

Shampa (a/ter a slight pause, heaving a deep 
sigh). That hellish bitch. Kali! And her 
three grandchildren are slill being rai.sed 
In this house. Fed, petted, well looked 
after. 

Awi (/eebly). Well, they are innocent, aren’t 
they ? 

Shampa. Don’t think I am blaming it on the 
beasts .... You know what they did to me 
at that time? Drugged me—put me to 
sleep. That doctor—Ajen—it was he who 
did it on the sly, cheating me out of 
my fill of weeping, out of a la.st look at 
Father, When I woke up there was 
nothing left, nothing at all. He wa.s gone 
—lost—abolished—for all eternity. 

(A long .silence I 

AoRt Didn’t you—go to the cremation 

ground ? 


Shampa. How could t? M;y alcTO wu im¬ 
penetrable. and they finished it ell iu a 
hurry. 

AoR] (abruptly). Do you know how be was 
carried ? In his own bed or some other ? 

Shampa I’ve no idea. But why do you ask 
this 7 

Adri (running his fingers through his heir). 
For no rea-son, really. You know. Sister, 
I've been travelling much, but had never 
been in Athens before. And when 1 
went I felt the story-book gods nad sud¬ 
denly come to life. They were alive and 
real in Athens. (Dreamily) It was 
midnight with a full moon shining. 1 had 
just telephoned Mother and was sitting 
out in a balcony of the hotel. In the 
streets were tourists of many natioas, 
looking like people who had come to 
offer worship on this moonlit night. My 
eyes were fixed on the Parthenon. Thrice 
during the day I had visited it. the last 
time only an hour before, and yet my 
eyes did not weary A simple white 
colonnade with the roof demolished, trea¬ 
sures ruined or plundered—and .vet, 
vibrant with life. A live temple, as we 
say in India. 1 suppose 1 dozed off for 
a few moments, and I dreamt a dream. 

Shampa (leaning over Adri's fare) A 
dream ? You had a dream ? 

Adri Cm a si’hisper). I .saw—Father. 

Shampa (suppressing a cri/). Father! 

Adri. Not that the face was familiar, but 
.somehow I understood it was Father He 
\va.s lying in f bed, looking terribly pale. 
"My bed is un.'lean. Change it." Di.stinct- 
ly I hear these words—"Chan.ge it.” And 
I woke up while the voice was still 
hovering around me 

Shampa (in a breathless voice) And than 7 

Adri. A sudden impulse seized me, a longing 
to go to Calcutta—at once I felt re.slless 
and rushed out of the hotel. After try¬ 
ing variou.s airlines I found a .seat on a 
Lufthan.sa; the departure was within an 
liour. I packed up quickly. Once on the 
plane, I re.gretted my decision. What 
folly not to have stopped another day in 
Athens ! Who knew wiien I would come 
again 1 

Shampa (standing up toith n radiant face, 
with an exultant gesture) God, so you 
e.xist 1 Love, you are not a lie! 

Adri (surprised, rising slowljj from the snfa). 
Sister. I am confu.sed. It .seems there is 
much I don’t vet know. You look almost 
a stranger. What is it. Sister ? What i.s 
it? 

Shampa Come closer. (Turning an arm 
around Adri’s neck, .she whispers a few 
words in his ear). 

Adri (moving away with a sharp gesture). 
Wh-what! What did you say ? The mad¬ 
house ? (Shampa slowly nods.) No! No! 
No! (Terror appear.s ill his eyes.) 

Shampa (her eyes flashing fire). There—a 
bell goes ringing on my heart! Can you 
hear it ? (.She lower.s Adri's head close 
to her bosom.) To you he ha.s declared 
himself—also to you. The hour has 
struck for debts to be repaid and vows 
fulfilled. Only this I wanted Adri—wait¬ 
ing by the wayside, waiting for you. 
And at last —you and I together I .The 
madhouse—the prison-cell—what mat¬ 

ter ? Two birds, two sea-birds, free and 
full of joy: that’s what we are now. 
(Speechless and a little frightened, 

Adri gates intently at Shampa. 1 
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f HAMl'A V(rhy itt you starJng at ttte’fpo 
you think I am really mad ^ 
pRi N-no That wbr not my thought ... 
But tell me, Sister, what shall l do? 
What can I do? 

i£HtMP* (preasinp a finger on, her lips). 
Hush I I can hear footsteps on the stairs 
She IS coming down. 

\PRi (m a hoane whisper). Who ’ Mother ’ 
SHAMPA (whispering). Be careful, Adn' 
Not a word—-not a word ot it now 
• I Manoroma is seen on the sfatrwap 
She IS tn the same costume 1 
Mamo (half-way down the stairway, she sees 
Shampa first) Whals going on heie" 
Whom aie you talking with’ I sleep 
lightly, the slightest sound disturbs me 
Wont you even let me have some lest’ 
Shampa (in o calm voice) Mothei, see who 
has come 

r Manoroma stops shoit ns she notices 
Adit Shampa thioms her a quick, 
look Manoroma s eyes turn to Adri and 
then' tn Shampa again Her face leflis- 
teis fear and toy at the same lime 1 
AORl (at the font of the stall s gaily) Wither. 
It IS I' 

I Manoroma comes down the stairway, 
stands on the last step and fnes hi r 
eyes 071 Adri plating tiro hands on his 
checks 1 

Adri (smiling) You cant believe >onr 
eyes—is that it ’ 

,lANO (in a melting roue) Adii' Mv dnl- 
inp ' My little golden moon' How v to 
hive grown' (Kisses AiiFi s Joiehtnd 
Ann lecoils and steps hatl ) IJip it 
embairiss you now—to be pctied ' Bit 
to 1 mothei children leniim rhildien ill 
their lives 

Adri Mother, how are you ' 

M SNO How do you find me ’ 

Adri (in a light, happy tone) fine Vnv 
fine You look splendid 
Mano Motheis are always so to 1h( ir 
childien 

Adrt (lather abiuptlg ui a changed tout) 
Mother why iie you weaung so miRh 
lewelleiy ' 

Shampa Aclii have vou noticed the iiihrs 
in mothers necklace' Beaulilul aren l 
they’ Red and glowing like fresh blood 
I Adri plnnces at Ins mothei s link I 
Mano These things hive a n agu pown 
you know It does one good to w e i 
them All this levvdleiy will go to voui 
jinde when aou mairj You aie a 
strange giil Shampa to be sitting heic* 
with Aclri wiihoLit bringing him iin 
straight away Why didnt you ca'l me’ 
SpAMPA Adn ciidn’t wont to break in on 
youi nap He has acquired English nnn- 
ners 

Adri (hastily) I came In lUst now Motlici 
Just a minute ago 

Shampa (giving Manoroma a narrow loi I ) 
Mothei, isnt it odd that Adn should con i* 
so suddenly, quite unannounced ’ In t 
like fathei. don’t you think’ 

Mano (slightly blanching) Well he helones 
here and he can come and go as he like 
He doesn't have to send a me sage hefoic- 
hand 

Adri (»n o senoits tone) That’s right, Mother 
I belong here and I don t have to an¬ 
nounce I am coming (After a pause 
with a farced Uflhtness of tone) I had 
a sudden longing to see you, Mothei 
That’s why I’ve come. 


Mano tpleased, spent in^ rapnilif). lAdk, Adri. 

I ve something .to tell you and I will aay 
It at once Don’t you go away again. 
Stop here—m our own home—with your 
mother This house—and everything In 
it—IS yours Fveivthing will be arrang¬ 
ed as you wish (Momng closer to Aori) 
What do you sav ’ Agreed ’ (Adti 
flint lies and moves away) 

Shampa A real man doesn’t cling to hiS 
mother end stay at home 
M VNO Adi won’t vnii stay' Will you go 
iwiv Ji an ’ 

^dpt But,—hui I hive to go to Berkley, 
Mn he r Tve die i tv w ritlcm them I rm 
com n 

Mano \dii I n ctim., old— 

^DR^ Oh no no \ou aieni, >ou don’t look 
Old it III iGUniiiiiq first at Shampa and 
then III Ins i intlier) Yon haven t changed 
I hit But Sistei —you know, I couldnt 
rciognire In r it flisl si,,,ht 
M(ill a dull loui ) Oh leally ' So you 
must he iff to Beikley’ You mvist ’ 

Adri Thev ve oUcud me i fellowship, 
Mothei 1 I ilh I handsome one You 
w in t hi e lo s ml r penny on me any 
iiioi c* 

Mam) Listen to the hoys trlk' ^s if I am 
c|U ikine loi l( ir ()( expense' Don’t you 

I nov> vliitevci I li.vve is vours’ 
Diughieis 1 c horn ihen the son ir the 
icmI Ihinr, Mine i good news, Adn 
Kiml wccUlin,, will he. soon 

^Dl I (It Kill ny sii jiiisi III a dull i nice) Oh, 

II illv I h It 1 V clloiis 

VI VNO ( ijli I II /Mil < 11 lltiiiiisly) Sh mipa 

I h „ 1 I 1 I 1 lo 

^Illl (c/c III! Ill ( / I I III I til) Sister’ Si>ter 
'• r 1 I p 1 ’ SI I (ilin mniitd’ (Hi is 
ahiiiil I I hill It SiiVMi V, hill turns Ins 
I y< II linn 

Shami V (iissiiiii ric; f )ii/)ic.lic tone) I heg 
V II 111 in\ 1 iin , VIotluM—pitase—do not 
1 k nil 'o n in V 

Ai\Nfi 1 (isMiniiiic; II ijiiille tone) Look, Adii, 
o a I Ih il) 11 cl whim ol VOUI sister 
'-In I Pill (s to ri riy 1 in quite distress- 
id limit It h I I ei 1 for yeais—and 

low 1 1 II K nik I. ‘'tllinj niiriied I feel 

iw 111 tut .Slimipi till isii t (Pause) 

' Il V li\ lull \c)U tiy ind pemi ide 
he ’ 

Siivviiv It I II liter of sirrinle arithmeln, 
Unis ill Sine ninv tvviie, and some 
lien —'1 I'll odd I ec ome even 
VIVNO viv I il J' I nn s difttrenf There is 
null enow 11 11 hut ‘^veiyone tuea 
to he Inpp. 

‘IUM11 I les Ihn e on mini He ditch 
1 the ho piiihsc That’s happiness 
vlVNO DkI V u hen that Adn’ Did you 
,1 1 w h it V oil! -islei s,j]d > 

Ann (ilishai tedla) Please deiii t drag rne 
Mill V o ift III ]'. noiH ny busines*. 
(iiiiii IS an ay I 

( i\iiN (iiiri tliiough (loin H He is 
till id II trovsei iiiiil (ill h-sIiTfl. He 
slip shoii 111 the floiiMiiii/ Ins ej/es more 
(iiini ■'iiampa lo Amu and from AURi to 
M VNOiioM V whosf eyfs meet his Ajfn’s 
faci (Itiikens h i a iiiornenl but he put* 
Ol a smili anti step foruard to greet 
■Vipr 'Shami V / ik out uunotired bij 
fllJlPIS 1 

AiFN I in a rordtnl fiee avd easy tone), 
Kullo my In' Nee m see you (He 
Ire If lies his hniiil ton ard Adht) 

Adpi (u (iprnraui u Vie gesture) Hullo. 

(They shake hinds, English style) 

A It s Welcome home 
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Ashl. As you sea, Tve coma oh the im« 
pulse. 

Ajin. That’s wonderful. Just wonderful. 
And bow anart you look, my boy i ‘The 
very picture of glowing youth. Look, 
Roma, you think he would nave grown 
to healthy here at home ? So ... you 
are now a B.A.. Cantab. I Marvellous. On 

? rour way to Berkley, is that it? Of is 
t the Anal homecoming? 

Aoiu (absently). Berkley? (After a pause, 
as if pursuing some other thought) I‘m 
expected there on the twenty-fifth. but~ 

1 really can’t decide. 

Mamo (bTiphteniwp). So—you are not going? 

. That’s settled, then ? 

Adri. I’ll have to think it over. (Pause.) You 
know, Mother, I’m not particularly drawn 
to what you call home—or homeland. 
But perhaps there i.s some other thing— 
the bond of blood, of kinship. And that 
feeling got hold of me a.s soon as 1 step¬ 
ped in here. I’m beginning to feel (look¬ 
ing round the room) that this is the right 
place for me. 

Mano (meeting). Adri, my darling! My 
treasure! (To Ajen) Please have a talk 
.with him, Ajen. Please ask him to stay. 
Ajek. He’s an adult now and he will do a.s 
he thinks fit. It’s bad for pa-ents to 
meddle too much, as they do here in 
India. Am I not right, Adri ? (Lays nn 
affectionate hand on Anai's shoulder, Adri 
step.s back.) Have a smoke? .(lie opens 
cigarette case). 

Ama (tofcinp cigarette, perfectly, polite). 
Thank you sir. (lighting cigarette from 
Ajen’s lighter) Shall we have tea, now, 
Mother ? 

b(Ai4o (fuss’ily). Oh sure, sure..Now look at 
me—whiling away time like this—but the 
sight of Adri made me forget (At door¬ 
way, L.) Bearer, tea. What would you 
like, Adri Luchis or sandwiches ? Why 
don’t we all move to the dining room ? 
AoRi. I’ll have a quick shower first. 

Mamo. Don’t be long at it. Tea will be 
ready soon. Go upslair.s—I’ll send up 
your baggage ... I'll be there, too. in ca.<e 
you need anything— 

Adiu. Please don’t bother I am all right. 

[ Adri goes up the stairs. As soon as he 
is out of sight, Ajen's e.xpression changes, 
also Manoroma’s. The two stand rlo.<!e to 
each other, both looking anxions. 1 
Ajin. When did he come'f 
Mano. I don’t know, really. I had fallen 
asleep. I got a shock on coming down¬ 
stairs. 

Ajen. Was the witch there ? 

Mano (nodding). She was. (Ajen’s face dar¬ 
kens). You look very worried. Why so 
afraid of a helpless girl ? 

Ajen (gloomily). Slie isn't helple.'s any 
longer. 

Mano. But rny son love.s me. Didn’t you 
. hear him talk about the bond of blood ? 
Ajen (partly to himself)- And I had settled 
everything. Dr, Kanjilal will send down 
his men first thing tomorrow morning. 
But with Adri just back can we really 
remove the girl at once? Better wail a 
few day.s—wait and watch them both— 
and then—(breakiwp off) —did he say 
why he came a day ahead of time ? 
Mano ' (tenderly). He .iust said. “1 had a 
lunging to see you. Mother.’’ 

Ajen (partly to himself). It’s likely he will 
go off to Berkley, after all. Hi.' stay here 
won’t be long. So ... What’s the harm... 
it we fix up Shampa . ■. later ? 


Mano. Listen to whpt I say, tat 

men come tomorrow. If there arb dim. 
cutties, ;irou can just send them bftek. No¬ 
body will realiie who they are, or why 
they came. I’ll have a long' talk with i 
Adri. I will tell him all about Shampa. i 
He is an adult now, he will undmtand 
With his English education, he won’t be 
unreasonable. . And besides, if Shampa 
suddenly comes round to marriage— tshe 
might, you know—then ell will eno 
happily ... You know what I want, doni 
you ? I want Adri here, and Shampu 
out. 

Ajen. You want Adri ? (Pause) Have you 
noticed how he resembles his father '' 
This was not so clear in his childhood 
But now. the lips, the forehead—aimo'-L 
startling. 

Mano. Thai’s true ... Yes ... You are right. 
Even his voice. 

Ajen. Exactly Indranath’s. 

1 The two look at each other as the cur¬ 
tain comes doiun, 1 

ACT-III 

f A few hours later. It is the same por¬ 
tion of the drawing-room. Manoroma ts 
sitting atone. She has changed her cos¬ 
tume and is in a pale-coloured Orissa sari, 
white blouse, and a tiermihan mark on 
her forehead. She has only a few. orna¬ 
ments on. She looks quite happy. 

It is half-past eleven at night. Kanal: 
enters by door L. She is carrying a coffee 
service on a tray. I 

Kanak. Where is Adri, mother ? 

Mano. I .saw him just now in the dining 
room. 

Kanak. He wanted coffee.—(Puts domn trap 
on a table). 

Mano. Maybe he has taken Jasmine out on 
the veranda. 

Kan.ak. But Jasmine ha.s left Didn’t she 
say good-night to you ? 

Mano. Oh yes. Today I keep forgetting 
things. Everything seems different. 

Kanak (smiling, in a tone of new intimacy'). 
But it isn't that. Mother, not what you are 
thinking—Jasmine — Manjula — Kasiuri 
—the girls were on full display, but Adri 
was like a block of wood. 

Mano (smiling, in a tone of new intimacy) 
That means he wa.sn‘t taken by any. 
Maybe he has a girl in England, 

Kanak I don’t think so. This time Adri 
has grown sort of queer, 

Mano (rather sharply). How queer? See 
liow much merriment he has brought into 
this home! 

Kanak (resentfully). You are forgetting an¬ 
other reason for it. 

Mano (affectionately, stroking Kanak'.s back). 
No. Kanak, I am not. But think of the 
stroke of luck -^Adri comes home just 
when you get engaged ! 

Kanak That’s true. (Pause.) He seems sort 
of aloof, just not interested in our affairs- 
He didn’t even take much notice of 
Sunanda this evening. 

Mano. You must give him time ti> adjust 
himself. 

K.anak (toith some heat), I don’-t see what 
you mean. Isn’t this his home and aren't 
we his nearest ones ? Why should he 
need time for adjustment? 

Mano. His thoughts are still in ’ Europe. 
Didn't you notice how he kept talking 
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about. Greece ? That’* quite natural, yon 
know. Year* afu, on comini: back from 
niy first trip to Puri, I could hear no¬ 
thing but the ocean-breakers for days. 

Kakak (after a pottse), But Sister Shampa— 

Mano (encouraging Kanak). Yes? Co ahead. 

Kanak But Sister has given us a real sur¬ 
prise, don’t you think ? We had almost 
rorgotten her real appearance. 

^ANO (after a brief silence). Do you think 
she'll be cured of her derangement now? 

Kanak (rather sharply,' as a shadow falls on 
her happy face). Oh no Mother, don’t 
. say derangement, I can see nothing de¬ 
ranged in her. Why don’t you let her be 
a.s she wanU " What harm can she do to 
anybody? (With emotion, in n tone of 
entreaty). Please, Mother, don’t put any 
pressure on her please don’t. Sunanda and 
I will take care of her, you won't have 
to worry on her account. 

Mano (loith irritation). You talk as if Shampa 
means nothing to me. 

[ Ajen enters hy door centre. He is in 
loose, white pa]amu.s and panjahi. He 
has a pipe between his teeth; his face is 
lined with an.riety. 1 

A.ir.N (seeing Kanak, putting on a .smile). 
Heij’e you are, Kanak. You and your 
friends made a grand success of the party. 
We’ve had a most enjoyable evening. I 
didn’t know' Sunanda was a singer—and a 
real good one. Very nice boy. Sunanda 
—Where’s Adri, by the way ? 1 was 
wondering if he would like to ta<le my 
cheiry brandy. 

Mano. Maybe he has gone to bed. He’.s 
tired after the journey. ^Will you see to 
it, Kanak. that he has all he wants? 

[ Kanak ihrotcs a glance at her mother 
and goes up the stairs. Pipe ui month. 
Ajen starts pacing the room 1 

A.ien (stopping in front of Manoroma). S'l 
tonight you are costumed as the Mother ? 
The Lakkhi-like mistres,s of a Bengali 
home? (Sarcastically) Huh! 

Mano (slightly abashed). Too many orna- 
menl.s are not to Adri's ta.ste, 

Ajen Good I .Mother and daughter competing 
for Adri’s tavoui ! You turn homely, and 
Shampa in finery and her hair sham¬ 
pooed and done up, 

M.SNO. That’s a good sign, don’t you think ? 
The girl is softening, her terrible ob.sti- 
Tiacy has broken. She has e\en put on a 
few 01 naments. 

Ajfn. She has dolled her.self up for her 
brother’.s sake—and you call this a good 
sign ? 

Mano. I can’t help feeling hopeful. Maybe 
she has realized her mi.stake at la.st. 

Ajen. Has the sight of your son turned you 
into a fool ? Didn't you notice the look 
in Sbampa’s eye.« ? 

Msno. Tonight 1 am happy. Ajen. 

Ajen. Did you notice only her fine clothes 
and not the look in her eyes? But I 
did—several time.* during dinner my eyes 
met hers. Cold as before, hard a.s be¬ 
fore. She did come to table along with 
the rest of us. but scarcely ate anything 
—just toyed with the food, (Manoroma's 
face clouds over.) I was ... observing 
her. And sometime* all of a sudden ... 
I seemed to see ... you. 

Mano. Me ? What on earth do you mean ? 

Ajen (as if thinking aloud). That night— 
that day—when Indranath returned, you 


tt'ere sitting a little apart-Mibservlng him 
—while I was observing (in o whisperi— 
you. 

Mano (with as sharp gesture, layinp a hand 
on Ajen'* lips). Oh no. don’t? Don’t s*y 
any more. 

Ajen (shaking off Manoroma’s hand). Sud¬ 
denly it all came back. Tha strange look 
in your eyes. Cold. Hard. Frozen. (Mow¬ 
ing werp close to Manorama, tookinp into 
her eyes, in a tohisper, but stressing every 
word). What if Shampa is her mother'* 
daughter ? Have you thought of that ? 

Mano (in a half-smothered frightened voice). 
Stop it. I say ! I won’t hear any more. 

Ajfn (nearly losing self-control). Have you 
already forgotten ? Only this morning-* 
your nightmare—and then Adri'.s uheme- 
call coming through ? 

Mano A.ien. will you too start tormenting 
me ? 

Ajen. It was all settled. From tomorrow 
Shampa would have been out of every¬ 
body’s sight. Just then ... Adrl turns 
up ... in a taxi straight from tha airport 
... without a word of warning. Did you 
notice Shampa didn’t look at Adri—not 
once-'-through this long evening of m.er- 
riment ? Not once, while there wa» 
company ? 

Mano So w’hat 7 What could that mtan T 
Why should that make you afraid? 

Ajen (with a short laugh, thrusting out hie 
chest). Afraid? 1 look a timorous man, 
do I ? But wihere theie is rea.son for fear, 
it’.s folly to be heedless. 

Mano (turning quite pale). What reason 7 
Why thi.s fear ? Why this torment ? What 
have we done ? 

[ A long pause, during iwhich the two 
remain intensely silent, facing each other, 
their faces fro-en. 1 

Mano (moving away, with a short laugh). 
Kubbish. Dreams are rubbi.sh. Sheer 
nonsense. Saturdays—the month of 

Bhadra: all nonsense. I will not think of 
them any more. I understand ... every¬ 
thing. Much more than you do. Li.slen: 
the w'oman you saw that day—that night 
—and 1 who am here before you—these 
two are not the same person. 'The Mano- 
roma of that night doesn’t exist any 
longer. I am another one. Adri’s mother 
—that’s what I am now. 

Ajen (pitile.ss). But you were a wife a* 
well— 

Mano. That was not I, but another one. 

Ajen. Adri’s father’s wife. ■ 

Mano (in a sharp, half-smothered 'voice). So 
I must live in fear alt my Jife? 

Ajen It’s only when one die* that fear 1* 
gone. Nobody dies twice. 

Man^v He who dies has no regrets. And 
nothing to .complain of. He accepts—he 
pardons. 

Ajen. 1 don’t know. I know nothing of the 
other world. (Pocing the room, os if 
thinking aloud) I am a doctor, and what 
I do understand is this. Men want to live 
ju.st as long as possible. But not all men. 
There are some who die like fools, for 
no reason at all These are the. fellowa 
with dim comprehension. They don’t 
realize when not to tread on a certain 
animal’s tail. Or when to avoid their own 
wives. Take Pandu. for example. The 
on* in the Mahabharat, I mean ... They 
aay there i* hope a* Jong as one breathes. 
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They ere right. But the reverie is equal¬ 
ly true there is always fear as long as 
one breathes. 

Mano (emphaHctUy). I reject this. I'm 
going to live a new life—^frotn today 
Now I have my son to love me. It’s tor 
my sake he has retuined. 

[ During this conversation. Ajen has 
moved near the unndoui and ts tioto 
looking out o/ it I 

Ajen (excitedly). look I Come over here 
and see' 

Mano (rushing down and standing beside 
Ajen) What is it’ What i® it you ate 
looking at ’ 

Aten Can’t you make them out’ And you 
thought he had gone to bed ' 

Mano (bieathing heavily) So that's that 
AJtN Just look at them walking ' So close 
shoulder touching shouldei both looking 
unnatuially tall and lean in the moonlight 
—shadowy—as though a pair of shadows 
had somehow come to life Adn’s head 
is lowered, and she is talking, talking 
away, with lips close to his ear 
(Exatedly) Call out—call out to them— 
quick—bring them in at once 
Mano (leaning out of the window, raising 
her loice). Adn-i ' Adn-i' 

Ajen They dont hear They don’t even 
look up 

Mano (still loxidei) Adn-i-i ' Adri-i-i ' 
l.ook here' Come in, I ha\e a word with 
you Its important {To A/en) Ill 
tell him e\enthing—tight now You 
bettei go to bed 

•A TEN Don’t be long And don’t keep Adri 
awake A good night® rest !• what vou 
need tor the present I will remo\e the 
witch first thing tomorrow 
IAjen (two steps up the stairway, looking 
back) Mind you don t keep Adn 
awake (Goes up.s(airs ) 

I inter Adn and Shampa through door R 
Shompa is in a dark-blue silk sari <i 
chain of pearls ts hanging from her neck 
III three widening circles Owe can 
uow iee the lustre of hei xoavu hair and 
also the smoothness of hex sfciw 
which has the colour of old ivory. Adn 
IS dressed in dark-blxte slacks and a 
white, short-aleex ed shut As they entei, 
Adn moves away from Shampa s side 
and takes his stand neai the table wheie 
Kanak had put the coffee, tinning his 
hack to the olher two/ 

Mano (unable to snppiess her excitement) 
Wheie were \ou gone’ What have >ou 
been doing ’ 

Shampa We didn’t go anywhere. Mother 
We weie just taking a stroll in your 
garden 

Mano At this hour of tihe night ’ 

Shampa Adii wanted to walk in moonlight 
Weie you calling out for us ' 

Mano It’s getting late, isn’t it ’ Time for 
everyone to sleep Adii vou aie dunk¬ 
ing coffee now ? 

Shampa Just a sip 

Mano Mind it doesn’t take off your sleep. 
ABM (pouitng lotjee from, pot) 1 emoy 
coffee at late night (Sits in a sofa with 
coffee cup, opens a book ) 

Mano (touching coffee-pot) Not hot 
enough, it seems Shall I make some 
fresh coffee ’ 

Asm Please don’t This is all right for me. 
Shall I pout some for you, Sister 7 


Shamfa Oh no, I’m sleepy. (Putting the 
back of her hand on her mouth, ehe makes 
the gesture of stifbng a yawn.) rn turn 
ui now. (Moves toward door centre.) 

Mano (etanding in front of Shampa, voice 
lowered). Have you yet come to a 
decision ? 

Shampa Oh, regarding that ! But there’s 
still time. Mother. Your ultimatum, 
doesn't expire until tomorrow 
Mano Ultimatum ? What are you talking 
about ’ (Throws a quick glance at Adn, 
whose eyes are fixed on the book.) So I 
assume you are thinking it over’ 

Shampa Oh yes I’m thinking Getting 
prepared I am preparing the event in 
my thoughts 

Mano (wheedling) You look lovely tonight. 

The peails look fine on you 
Shampa (fingering the pearls with a thin 
smile) But these aie yours—you 
remember ’ 

Mano (slightly paling) Oh—yes—I do. 

But pearls are unlucky for me. 

Shampa Not for roe, thank God. Pearls 
are my favourite. • This necklace, in 
particular 

Mano I’m very glad you say so I’ll give you 
a complete set of pearl ornaments—what- 
e\er you want—So you’ll tell me your 
decision tomorrow ’ 

Shampa Just wait till tomorrow comes. 
(Goes out by door centre) 

[A pause Once or twice, Manoroma 
glances at Adri, who does not raise his 
eyes I 

Mano (moving close to her son) Adri, 
iLsten Adri looks up at Manoroma) 
How do you find Sister Shampa ' 

Adri Giown veiy thin—hasn t she ’ 

Mano (Siitmg down beside Adri on the 
sofa) Tell me, you haven t noticed 
anything rather odd not to say abnoi- 
mal in her behavioui ’ 

Adri (peipleved) Well I really 
I'm not sme (breaking off speaking 
rathei abruptly) What about you. 
Mother’ Aie you quite well’ 

Mano I m pulling on, that’s all My heart’s 
not in pioper shape (paiwe) Your father 
also died of a heart attack 
Adrt (just fo say sompthing) Nowadays 
they ran make a dead heart beat again 
Mano Even so death will come—some time 
oi other The grief of it is teriible, but 
when it come., you've got to 
accept (pause) But Shampa has been 
nursing it all these years Just nursing 
sol 1 ow 

Adri Hm (Sippmg coffee) I agree with * 
you Mothei Sister Shampa should get 
man led now 

Mano (StthIiub) That’s right, you’ve hit 
w rong with her, Isn’t it ^ Sitting at home 
the point at once Easy to see what’s 
all the time with nothing to do, just 
moping and brooding, and she a ripe 
woman approaching her thirtieth year* 
No wonder she has been thrown off her 
balance But you know what the worst 
of it IS ’ She hates the very idea of 
marriage She hates happiness She 
hates love. 

Abut (Standing up). She hatqa . . love ’ 
Mano (Standing up too) Exactly A life- 
hater. that’s what she has become A 
hater of all that we seek in life Of all 
that brings us joy, and is good and 
beautiful. Tell me. Adrt, what could this 
be but a disease of the mind ? 
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Asitt You would say it’s a mental case ? 

Mano It’s not I who say so, but emjnent 
psyelrlatrists of Calcutta. 

'Assi So it has gone!..that far ? 

IdAMO Even now there’s a fair chance of 
cure if she gets married, otherwise there’.s 
very little hope. This is what the doctors 
have said. 

Adm Hm. {moves to the window, .stands 
looking out for a moment, comes back). 
Mother, I saw your dogs in the garden. 
Splendid bea.sts. It's not often one see.s 
such pure black Alasatians. 

Mano So you liked them, Adri ? 

Adri But they didn’t seem to lake to me 
very kindly. 

Mano Nomsense Just let a few days pass 
—ihen see how fond they aiow of you 

Adri It’s 30111 ^. 100 —how much love i.s’spent 
on dogs and cats and how little on human 
beings sometimes (Gives a Utile, dis¬ 
jointed laugh.) 


Mano (slightly pale). What kind of talk 
is this ? Is love some stuff like money 
that thert would be less for one if we 
gave to another? There are many differ¬ 
ent kinds of love, aren’t there? It takes 
all kinds to make us happy. 

lA pause) 

Adri (taking another sip of the coffee, 
.speaking slowly) Happiness The thim; 
we call happiness The thing we de-iie 
There’s a big lie in it, Moihei 

Mano (her voire trembling) What’s that ? 
Happiness a lie ’’ 

Adri It’s only bv fprgetung the .soiiow' of 
others that we tuii he hdppv OLii..eKe.s 


Mano (m a pathetic tone) But we are 
just one peison, Adii Just one weak 
human being. And only God lan feel the 
sorrow.s of all. 

Adri But suppose there’s someone wdio 

cannot foiget the suhe'eis’' And who 
wants to remedy injuslife and set things 
straight ’ 

Mano What good could such persons do ? 
At the most they would fly into a lage 
and smash things to pieces. And that 
would mean more wrongs. moie 

injustice, mote suffeiing. 

Adri I’ll give an evample. My friend is 
dying of cancer in a ho.spital, while I 
am making merry at a paity. What if I 
should suddenly lemember the dying 
man ? 


Mano It isn’t through your fault that your 
friend got cancer. He wouldn’t .suivive 
if you stayed away from parties 
Adri That’s true. He wouldn t survive if 1 
abstained from pleasures Bui suppose 
the dying person was my wife or my 
father ? 


Mano (turning pale). What strange things 
you are saying, Adri! Men die, but 
others have got to live. How can you get 
away from that’ 

Adri (after a pause). True, Thats true, 
(with o faint smile) I was reading a 
book on the plane . rather interesting 
... where the author says— 

Mano (interrupting). Oh do leave aiide 
your books, please. Life isn’t books* It 
IS Just life, life In this world, with all its 
good and bad and joys and sufferings. 
Yes. there is much of sorrow and pain, 
but It is good on the whole. Life is good. 
•It is good to be alive.. .'Tell ine now, 


this happiness I have on seeing you today 
— is this a lie or deception t (Adri does 
not answer. Manoroma looks at him 
uiith full expressive eyes.) 

Adri (his eyes meeting his mother’s). 
Mother, I’m also feeling happy—like you. 
■Very much so. (Sits down wearily 
on the sofa.) 

Mano (ojter a pause, cautiously). That’a 
what IS wrong with the poor girl— 
Shampa, I mean—^she has dropped out of 
happiness, trying hard and forcing her¬ 
self to be unhappy. 

Adri There are also those who force 

them.selves to be happy—isn’t that so ? 

Msno They aie the good ones, I must say. 
It’s because of them that life is possible 
at all .As they seek their own happiness, 
so they let others be happy. But Iho.se 
w'ho make a cult of sufleiing, inflict 
suffering on othe's Look at Shampa 
now, just tell me what she is grieving for. 
There is no real cause, with her it’s a 
point of honour to be unhappy, that’s alU 
It’s a shame the way she goes about m 
beggarly clothes, 'ifou know why? For 
no other purpose tlian to punish me, her 
mother. 

Adri (absently). Punish ... you ? 

Msno Her eyes when she looks at me ar» 
till! of poison It hurts, Adri. You at 
least would realize how much it hurts. 
(She .stretches « hand toioard Adri, Adrt 
ftep.-, bu<k Pan\e.) 

Mvno (her voice lowered). Let me ask 
you a que.stion. Do you ever Hunk ot— 
youi father ’’ 

Adki (Inrniiui sligUtlii pale) Of father f 
No, I don’l think 1 d<i How (an 1” I 
didn’t know hiin. leally 

Msno But still—don t you feel curiou.s ’ 
(Adn doesn’t answer) You can speak 
out youi mind. Adri—in case you have 
t|ue.'tiuns 

Adri (iveanly) Let’s drop thi.s. Mother. 
fAdii loicers hh eyes on the book Mono- 
loiria turns iviind. stands behind the 
soja, and leans 01 er Adri s shoulder to 
look at him 1 

Msno But I want a little talk with you. 
Adn, please listen, you aie an adult 
now. so I can tell you everything. 

Adri (with a startled gestme. looking up 
from the book) Oh no 'Vlother, nobody 
can tell everything. And I don’t want to 
listen it anybody does 

I pause. I 

Msno Well, let me say just this. Do you 
think—has it evei crossed your mind 
that I—that your father—that I had 
wronged your father in any way ? 

Adri How .strange you should a^k me this f 

Msno Yet. It sounds strange, but this is 
what Shampa thinks—has been thinking 
through twelve long years. 

Adri If she was mistaken, it was up to you 
to coriect het. 

Mano Maybe she is not quite, mistaken. 
Maybe I had huit him somewhat, but I 
also had suficed, Adn But Shampa 
never seems to realize that I have • 
heart and tan sulTei like anybody else. 
She keeps on toinienting me—wringing 
and squeezing the tap out of me—and 
she also torments herself in order to 
make me feel the more guilty. This la 
the life she has lived, all through these 
twelve long yeais, (After a pause, 
cautiously) Now won’t you say this 11 
I aomething like a disease? 
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Asm Oh yu, a kind of diaaait. to ba sure. 
But better nut talk any mure. Mother. 
Better au to bed. 

Mano One more word, pleaae (A^ter o 
pause, very gently) Tell me, Adrl, did 
you have anythlng-^anything against me 
all this time? Was that why you stayed 
away from home? 

Asm I don't know why 1 stayed away, but 
1 have told you why 1 returned. Just for 
your sake. Mother 

Mano (brightening). Then—then. Adri—do 
tell me the truth—you really have no¬ 
thing agaiast me ? You're not angry 
becau.se of Aien ? 

AOKi (his lip* luiixied in on odd little 
xmilr). Angry? Oh no, not at all. 'I'o 
each his own life—that's the way f. look 
at things. What make.s you feel well 
must be good for you. 

Mano Exactly. Exactly this wa.s my 
thought. I wanted each of u.s to he 
happy, in hLs own way. I sought the 
well-being of alt of you. And it is this I 
am trying to achieve even now. But 
there ksn’t any peace in this house, nut 
a moment’s peace—because of Shampa. 
And this house is yours, and yours the 
family that lives in it. Your Mother, your 
Sisters, your nearest ones. 

'Acri Tell me. Mother, is there anything I 
can do ? 

Mano (sitting down beside Adrl on Ihe 
.'lufai. There’s everything for you to do. 
Adrl. Take it up with her. bring her 
back to her senses, persuade her— ves. 
it’s you who can do it and none else, 'the 
sight of you has affected her already. She 
isn’t B girl of stone any longer—^sb^has 
changed — marvellously. Now it you 
press the point—it you press it hard 
enough—^she might even agree to marry. 
With you back home, and your two sj.slers 
getting married—oh, what happiness ! All 
my hopes fulfilled, all at once. 

Adbi (distractedly). All hopes ... all at 
once. 

Manq My .sufferings—my long, long term 
of anguish. Like being stifled, without 
enough air to breathe. What malice m 
Shampa’s eyes—but why—what have I 
done, how have I offended her ? And 
even if there was offence, can't she let 
that pass? Is it so very difficult to for- 
Who in this whole world is ab.so- 
lutely free of guilt ? 

Adm (pressing his temples with his fingers, 
muttering). Unthinkable ... incredible 
... but here it is. 

Mano (carried away by her own feelings). 

' He who does wrong is one person, he who 
is punished is another. There is no such 
thing as justice. 

AoRt (muttering, with a vacant look in his 
eyes). No, 1 will not accept It—I will not I 
Life is good, life in this world is good. 
We all want to live. 

Mano (almost choking). Adrl—my heavenly 
boon—save me. save me. save me from 
this anguish. 

Adri (as though suddenly waking up, lower¬ 
ing his face close to his mother's). Mother, 
why don’t we remember our childhood? 
Why can’t we remember the time when 
we were six months old, or two years 
old maybe? Tell me. Mother, did you 
rock me on your knees? When 1 
stumbled and slipped on the floor, didn’t 
you call me 'darling' and kiss and caress 
me? And when I didn’t want to eat and 


ran away from you, didn't you run aftar 
me and put small bita of food in my 
mouth? Tell me, mother, do please. 

Mano (melting). Adri 1* My darling I Mv 
little 'golden moon l 

Amu Why don’t we remember? Why do 
we behave as If we were horn mature? 

... Growing up: That’s too much of a 
responsibiliry Tell me, who wants to 
think ? Who doesn't want to become a 
child again? 

Mano Adrl! My water of peace! My clean¬ 
sing ritual 1 (Holds Adri's head in both 
her hands.) 

Adri (in an anguished tone). Mother! Oh 
Mother! (Rests his head on Manoroma's 
shoulder). 

I Long silence, Manoroma passes her 
fingers through Adri's hair, caressing tt 
gently. 1 

Mano Adri, will you tell me >iomelhlng ? 
What doe.s Shampa wont 7 What can I 
do to put her at her eese *•> Did you get 
to .sound her feelings—while walking with 
her in the garden ? 

f Adri stares at his mother't face for a 
while, then lightly moves away from her.) 

Mano Won’t you tell me? 

Adri (again rather aloof). All she .said was 
what you have been telling me. Mother. 
You want her to marry, hut .she is set 
ugain.st marriage. That was all. 

Mano Sometimes she cvn talk quite sen.sibly. 
No one would suspevl there was anylliing 
wron.g with her. 

Adri That i.s so. .., Well I’ll have a talk 
with liei, I surely will, (one/r hoi'K i 

Mano Why that book again ? Won’i you go 
to sleep ? 

Adri This is a habit I acquired at Cam¬ 
bridge. To read into the small hour.s. 

Mano You can just a.s well read in bed 
But better not keep awake any longer. 
You must be tired after your journey. 

Adri I’ll go up in a few minute.*, please don’t 
wait for me. This room is nice. And lhi.s 
.sofa very comfortable. 

Mano (pleased) Well, I’ll go up now and try 
to get some sleep, (standing up). Tonight 
they have made your bed in the east 
room, on the first floor. The second floor 
should be ready tomorrow. Sleep well, 
Adri. 

I Manoroma goes up the .stairs. Adri lights 
a cigarette, leans back on the sofa. Slow¬ 
ly the .stage grows dark. Only the red 
glow of Adri’s cigarette is vusible, and hot 
gesture of flicking off ash. After a few 
minutes of darkness and silence, the 
stage lights up again. The light is pale 
and bluish, as in the beginning of Act 1. 
It is now the dead of night; Adri is sit¬ 
ting up straight on the same sofa. His 
hair is dishevelled and Ms face haggard. 
On the ash-tray before him is a whole 
heap of cigarette-ends. ' Shampa stealthily 
enters by door centre. She is wearing 
the same sari and pearl necklace. In one 
hand she is carrying Adri's overnight bag. 
She puts dmon the bag on the floor, sits 
beside Adris and caste a sidelong glance 
at him. 1 

Adiu (without looking at Shampa). Proofs, 
I want proofs. 

Shampa I have brought th»m. (She sloops 
and unzips the bag.) These are from 
Father (filing out a thick bundle lied 
with a ribbon)—to her. And these (pull¬ 
ing out a thin bundle similarly tied )— 
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from hMT, to F^athor. And those (pttlKna 
ottt another thtcfc bundle) from her, to 
Ajen, Old letters all. The past brouxht 
back to life. • I’ve arranged them date 
after date, they have told me tales. 

AOm (glancet at the bundles, but does not 
speak). 

SttAtwA You know where they were lymg? 
In that closet under the stairway Among 
dust and all sorts of rubbish. 

Adri Father’s letters—thrown away there I 
Skampa Is it more you want? (Pulls out a 
large envelope from the bag and a bunch 
of photos from the envelope) Look now. 
Father’s photograph.s—they loo thrown 
in the junk-heap. (Spreading out some 
photos like playing cards). Look. Adn 
Twisted, turning yellow. 1 found them 
at the bottom of a broken trunk 
Aori (takes a photo in his hand and took.’- at 
it intently. Harsh lives appear on hts 
forehead and spread to his cheeks He 
knits his eyebrows and squints his eyes.) 
Shampa, This W’as the face you saw in your 
dream. Last night. In Athens 
Adri (his g?/e.s .still on the photo). This face? 
Yes. maybe. ... No I can’t rememher I 
don't know. 

Shampa. But you did recognize mm Adri 
You heard him speak, 
f Without speaking. Adn .stuns looking 
at the photos, one aftei another Shampa 
sits still, her eyes fi.red on Adn.. I 


Shampa (softly, in a murmuring tone). It 
was Father who sent you here A day 
in advance. So that they may not ge‘t 
hold of me. So that you fan do your 
real work. ^ 


Adri (pushing aside the photo.i), Wa.s it 
yesterday I was in Athen.s ? Or age.s 
ago ? In another birth ? Time grows con¬ 
fused on a jet-plane Mornings and 
evenings do not go by your watch. Some¬ 
times the night seem.s endless, and some¬ 
times it's daybreak at midnight. The line 
between ‘today’ and ‘tomorrow’ is blurred. 
(Pause. He runs a hand over his fore¬ 
head.) I feel quite muddled in my head. 
I think I should have some sleep (Closes 
his eyes). 

Shampa First put Father to sleep He is 
still awake. 

Adri (opening his eyes with an effort) It’s 
you who have kept him awake All 
through these twelve years, 

Shampa He didn’t die in a battlefield He 
didn’t fall sick and die. 

Adri In death all distinctions vani.sh The 
faces of all the dead are .similar They 
remember nothing. 

Shampa But we who are alive, how can we 
lorget ? 

Adri Whatever you do. you will never get 
him back 

Shampa At least w’e can give him his dues. 
At lea.st we can pay off our debt. 

Adri (with a gesture of agitation). You want 
a police enquiry, do you ? A big noise in 
the iaw-courts ? Headlines in news¬ 
papers ? A scandal for the public to lap 
up? Our own Father and Mother—their 
names rolling in filth—is that what you 
want ? u , . 

Shampa (o contemptuous smile on her lips). 
You are talking as if you would open the 
Penal Ccide when your tears come. Or 
run to a lawyer when someone offers you 
his love. Do the law books tell you how 
much to love or .weep and when; and for 
whom? 


STABOABO 


Aofa 1 think we should let the law '«lon(l 
and.' live out oUr own lives. 

Sra.mpa But, Adri, we 'heve hearts beatinig 
in us. And the heart - la wiser than tho 
law, and more exacting than all the.lo||ip 
in the world. And so- I cannot turn cay 
tnoUgbu to anything else, 1 cannot en¬ 
dure any distraction. You cajin% and e 
bell rang in my heart I am prepared* 
And L want you to be prepared also* 
Look—(ffirMstinp a 'photo info Adri's 
bond) look at his eyes. These eyes yeu 
saw in vour dream. ' 

Adri (looking at the photo, dreamily). Eyes 
I saw in my dream. I never saw my 
father. 1 did .see him. though. 

Shampa (leaning over Adri's face). He still 
remember.s you. Adri. 

Adri ias if waking up suddenly, looking 
around icith open eyes), False—false 

evidence. No law-court ■ would ddmit 
these a.s proofs 

Shampa (pushing a packet of tetter towards 
Adri). Why don’t you read and decide? 

Adri (shofcinp fhe packet, wildly). What? 
What i.s there hiding inside? A cobta, 
i.s it ? If so, why did they save them ? 
Why didn't they hum down the lot? 

Shampa There are always loopholes. Soma 
tiny hole .somewhere—for the truth to 
come out by. 

Adri Such as ? 

Shampa A.ien was here even before Father 
had joined the army. That was why he 
went away. i 

Adri Why did he have to go ? It could all 
have been dift’ereni if he had stayed at 
home. 

Shampa a man who really loves does no| 
beg for alm.s. Nor does he snatch by 
force. 

Adri He was long away. Too long. 

Shampa A fighter, a hero, a patriot. 

Adri Mother was left alone. 

Shampa Alone ? There was Ajen all tha 
time. 

Adri It's very difficult to understand such 
things. Difficult to decide where the 
blame lies. Maybe “Father too . . . at 
some time ... 

Shampa (flaring up). Shut, up! Not a word 
against Father. Your mother has been 
trying to get at you, I suppose ? With 
all her whining and wheedling ! *T wad 
alone. I was sick, your father was a wilful 
man and he went away, Ajen brought me 
back to health." How many timfs did 
she pour this stuff on me ! AH lies ' Sheer 
hypocrisy ! Pathdr acted right 1 Ctn ‘ • 
real man sit and crow over a wife wh® 
doesn’t love him ? 

Ami But I don’t see how mother is blam- 
able. You cannot have Jove by order* 
can you ? I<ove comes of itself, or it 
doesn't. 

Shampa But my father! Your father I A 
man like him ! To throw him over for 
a monkey, a two-legged beast! ... YoU' 
don’t know the facts. Adri, you. were' 
too small to understand. You don’t know 
how father loved thy woman who la now 
Ajen’s wife. She was the only woman 
In his life, and—hd wantdd her to be all- 
in-all to .him; to give him all' that a 
womaff can give fd’ a ’ min—love—and 
affection and friendship, ihd all the rest 
of it. • f 

Adri Too ipuch to ask of a nngle> persoo. 
don't yob think 7 
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Sbampa (with heat). Certainly notl what’s 
easier than living onesell away, when 
there's some one worthy of the gift? I 
know, I’ve seen it all. The sadness in 
father’.s eyes. And mother’.s eyes cold for 
him and for Ajen a pair of blacitbees. 
Storms of love swept through me as 1 
watched “Walt, father,’’ I used to say to 
myself, “I’m still small watt till I grow 
up, and then I’ll love you all you want,’’ 

—I grew up, father came home, but then 
the time ran out. 

Adrj (U’ith hali-closed epes m n faint voice). 
Sleep ... Sister, 1 v/ant to .sleep. 

Shampa Have they drugged you too? 

Adri I didn’t sleep Iasi night. Nor the 
night before 

-Shampa And I have spent night after night 
without sleep. It liurts to Me down in 
bed. The dog’s tooth hurts. It is lodged 
right here (placinq a hand on her hrea.it) 
—and (placing a hand on Adri’s breast) 
here also. Pluck it out, Adri And then 
sleep—you and I together—^.sleep. 

Abri (in a tortured, intense voice). All 
wrong I There are no proof.s. None at 
alt. (He stares with wide open ej/es.) 

Shampa (ri-sinfl slnwly, and coming upstage). 
Father, listen. Listen to what he says. 
Your own son, your fle.sh and blood. Even 
he wouldn’t believe ... even he wants 
proofs. Talks crooked—like lawyers. The 
same Adri, whom you d.nngled on your 
knees, whom you called Blueneck, and 
Skyclad and Mountain-king. You have 


'spoken to him yourselt and yet he’s rttit- 
convinced. Then is it true you have no' 
one except me ‘f It’s on me you depend, 
on me the responsibility—I, your frail, 
weak girl whom they are planning to 
trap and capture ? Tonight—maybe to¬ 
night is my last night, Father, no one 
knows what will happen tomorrow... 
And so I have put on this sari—look— 
you remember ? You had bought this for 
me—on the day of your return And 
these Japanese pearls—for Mother—but 
she had never even touched them. Adri 
knows nothing of all this, and wouldn t 
believe when 1 tell him. He wants proof.s 
proofs. (Cites a short laugh.) 
f All this lime Adri has been looking at 
Shampa with fascinated eyes. Now he 
slowly rises, comes forward, stands close 
to her. and fingers the pearls on ho 
neck, i 

E’HAMpa (moving away, without looking at 
Adri). And yet there’s something I .still 
have. My sorrow. in that lies my 
.strength. 

Adri (turning round to face Shampa). Sor¬ 
row i.s a thing everybody wants to forget. 
Why do keep holding on to it ? 

Shampa (in a tone of contempt). ’A bit of 
good advice, is it ? 

Adri You strain your.self, you force your¬ 
self—to he unhappy. To live for the sake 
t>f .sorrow is not livin:.' at all. 

Sff.tMPA 1 suppose they are more alive than 
me—those who are tat and well-salis- 
lied—like pig.s’’ 


The 
. battle 


Ev«r mncb th« achitvtmtnt of frsodom on the 15th August * 
1947, wa have bean waging a war on poverty, ignoranca, 
disease end social inequalities. Through unity, perseverance and 
hard work, we endeavoured to surmount natural and national 
cala.Tiities and wa are marching ahead towards the realisation of 
our ciiarithed goal, and in the process in Maharashtra; 


e production peruniid Km «ont u(t K> 
t1 likh t0nn«t 

e 3,78.000 htetarn ot land hava baan 
diatrlibutad to tha landlaaa. 

e Irrigation potantial haa Inwaaaart to 
17.77,000 haeiaraa 

e Numbar of fKtonaa haa gon* up to 31 400 

• Numbar of viUagoa aiactnfiad haa ooua up to 
13.100 

e Numbar of aducatiMai *natitutiona 
haagonaiiptoB0,M3 


# Lanpth ot roada hai moraaaad up to 
«4,?12Kilomairaa. 

e Numbar of noapuaia and diaoanaariM haa 
flona upto 1 39i 

e Ra. 20 croraa hava baan apant on ralttf 
tnaaauraa and tagat loana lo'maat iha 
aeareity eondftiona in about 23.000 vilitgaa 
in affaotad 31 dtairieta from April 70 to 
July 71. About Itllakh worktra ar# 
providad ampioymani daily on aoarcity woria. 




But the war hes not ended as yat. Wa hava to continua tha atruggle with 
greater vigour until the basic necessities of Ufa such as food, clothing, 
shelter, education and health of the weakeet in the society are met end 
prosperity bated on equality is established. 


Let us resolve, on this auspicious occasion, 15th August to radadieate euneivae 
to tha task of eccomplishing our objectives. 
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Ai>ia WhBt’i wrong with pigs’ They ll\e 
by th«ir law, hke the rest ot us Fish in 
water, birds on wings man at home All 
this IS the law The Great Beat hangs 
in the sky. a comei‘returns after two 
hundred yeais The same law, the same 
order — everywheie Who are we to 

break that order ’ However tar we go. 
there’s a limit lo out going 
jHAMps But the law is different tor human 
beings Men think—some ot them do 
Men suffei—some of them do 
\DRI Theies not an one who suffois all the 
time 

Jhampa And the more s the pii\ ( )np 
forgets aftei a good diniiei oi on seno' 
the rain-clouds in summei oi the au mnii 
sunshine Forgets all wrongs red miiis- 
tice Those lives — plump and iiiicv it t 
mangoes, hut give a puck and oni one 
lies and deception like maggot- 
Anki A little deception is sll tight m i n« 
as there is peace 

Shampa Mescaline peace i Opiu ■n-eateis’ 
paradise' It isn t that easv Adii not 
that easy 

Adri Opium — hashish — mescaline — mote 
fatal than all ol Ihem is votir souow 
Shampa (mot jng apail lookmq iin fit/ (torn 
Adti) Mj son ow the\ do not know vmi 
they have not leaint your othei m m- 
You aie coinage aid action Tiid the u- 
solution to act Mimoiv devotion n- 
iifioe—all this IS vnu Glow hu nv 

ioitnw till me up like < chikl n the 
mothei’s womb then i ime mt hv ti n- 
ing me apatl let blond flow in In m- 
In that blood lei me perish ond Ut tiu 
tiiumph be youi s No longer I wnl con¬ 
iine you in mysclt now is toe time to cl 
you free—so that tiiith mav down on tne 
unbeliever And heie is the means 

I W*fh slow steps, Shnnipn poi s bnrk 
neat the sofa Adri fnUnunuj her nifli tos 
et/es. Shampa stoops mirf tnoio's oni an¬ 
other obiect fiom ttie hap When he 
stiaiphfens heiull a itroliir i ‘■(tn m 
her hand i 

Adri (loilli sudden vehemence in a inoltened 
tone) Sislei ' (Rushes do i ii In Shainpn 
and holds her hand ) 

Shsmpa (her ei/es ghtterinq) Its proof yon 
V anted Now heie it i- 
Adri (in a strangled loui) This with 
this one ' 

Shampa This also Thrice they had killed 
h m First w'llh then haio Tlien the 
dog did its woik And finally thi- 
Father had it with him when he came 
home 

Adri (with terror in his enes tammerniq). 
You—had s-seen youiself > 

Shampa I had heard the sound At once 
I lushed to the scene the uvoiser 
dropped from Aim’s hand on seeing me 
I picked it up —I kept it hidden — they 
noticed nothing A vonvenir of I aihei s 
(Prenses the revnlvt r to hr? bosom) 

AORi A souvenir of Fathei s (Siretrhinp 
his hand) Give it to m< 

Shampa Its for you I kept it hidden 
As a present for youi twi nty-tlrst hirih- 
day _ 

Adri I’m past twenty-one now Give it to 

.Shampa First tell me what you’ll do vith 

Aprj That’s something I’ll have to think 
about. 


Sh-ampa But they didn’t waste time on 
thinking They acted quick And now- 
no moie of thinking for me! Now for 
the deed (Taket ttoo steps towards the 
tiairirnii) 

Adri (Stopping her). Where are you 
going ' 

Shampa It s clear you are not brave 
enough So the burden is on me 
Adri (uttering a honrse muffled ciy) You 
ire not i oinc anywhere I Sit down theie 
met si IS pul 

Simmi'a (Siiiiidiiio still) It 1 do not, cvill you? 

Mil ’ 

M I' (Slumps itijien on the so]a, toweri 
Ills Ilf lip ami mills his lace with his 
hand ) 

S'lAMPv Ilememliei Adii they were not 
hithered liv pits Not the leist bit Adri 
sill lit ) Tliev nad skim him like an 
mini I' Set a mart boast on Him. 

He hart lU'i come out of hi« bath—hia 
hcdil swelling with love and faith and 
iov Home it last to bed with his wife 
3 .,iin It was then they had struck, 
11 'lit U Ills bedroom door 
^n^l (II iilioi t hiitiaq up in an anguished 
inl(t) l< ithPi ' Mv bather' 
siivMPi 111 w I ibout to step Into the 

r om till h ledsome looking like a 
pnnee in i hi ick-anrt-gold kimono—You 
II I' I stemn ■■ Adi i ’ 

\ini ilnnliuii up and henvtnq a sigh) Oh 
(■nil ' 

SlU'ii \ III t then the sign il Hashed finm 
(Ve to I've aiH the hell-hound pounced 
(Mall tin gesture of a dog 

pniniiiniiq nil piPi/t A minute later came 
thf lot riom behind liitn —(making a 
I/I stun III till ivg aim and i-hooting) man 
I ul )c 1 st mlled on the floor togethei. 
Jill II V I had lime to howl but he 
cl' ipped wiihoiil a sound—dropped in a 
)jool of lilood 
Ann HoriibU ' 

"-HAMPA When I lushed out bis Jips were 
II liemblin As though he was tlving 
1 ) spi ik Noi I drop of water did they 
’ nil . him Adii Death i moie mercilul. 
Anpi Oh Co ' ' 

vu.vtrv Madlv I thiew myself on him, 
le iihle Cl (s inie thmugh m> thioat. But 
the / diufgcd me pul me to sleep—didn’t 
evei 'cl me hive mv share ot mourning 
- not e\ en that ' 

ADRI On gods that bet 

’•■’iiAMPv When I awoke theie was nothing 
lef not the li«htest trace of the man 
Adri 1 wis small I was not there I 
un lei stood nothing 

Shampa Father had telegraphed to Dehra- 
Dun as '■oon as he came It was evening 
chin vou ind Kanak arrived But by 
then they had finished everything— 

tirmatioii and all It was your right to 
pul the fire to his mouth—but the.v 
I neaicd vou out o' it, and they cheated 
hi n And ther—w'lthin three months— 
D If or Aien became—the husband of our 
m It her 

Anni (panting hip a henst) Even this— 
1 possible' 

Shampa Yes Adn even this is possible, 
all this IS the tioth They didn’t take pity 
, on him even after he was dead and gone. 
Even his memory they tried to obliterate. 
You won’t find a single picture of Father 
in the whole house His photos, his 
lelters~to them they are just ruijbian 
Have vou ever thought why they had 
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bundled you off to England, and you a 
mere child who atill wanted Sister at 
bed-time? In order to make you forget, 
that was why, so that Father and home 
and country are all dimmed in your mind. 
From me they wanted to steal you, 
intercepting the letters you wrote. You 
know why? Because I am memory, add 
faith, and conscience. Because they could 
never tempt or frighten me to submission. 
For them my existence is torture. And 
so now—it IS fetters for me—manacles— 
the madhouse. 

Aori (itt an anguished voice). Sister, my 
dear Sister 1 

Shamra Adri, my brother 1 my friend! 
(Sits down on the sofa and embraces 
him ) Then go now. Make your offering 
to him. let him bless you. (Stretching 
the revolver toward him) Have this, it 
IS loaded. Perfoim the ritual of lire. 

Adw (Stares like a madman, says nothing). 

Shampa Like a beast they had slaughtered 
him. How they will die like beasts. 

Ana (tonelessly) . Who ? which one ? 

Suampa It makes no difference. Both arc 
the same. 

Apax It was Ajen who had fired. And 

drugged you to sleep. 

Bhampa The other one was standing by 
his side casting glances of encouragement. 

Anu But ... 

Shampa Are you afraid ? Shall I come up 

with you ? Or shall 1 do it by myself. 

Anu (slurring his words like a drunk). 

How lovely is your hair—^like Mother's. 
How beautiful your eyes—^like Mother's. 
Sister, you are beautiful. 

Bhampa We have no mother, Adri. A 
woman with blood on her haifls and a 
festering wound in her heart has 
renounced her motherhood. 

Ana In her heart ... who knows ? Maybe 
the sore has healed by now, and a thorny 
bush has grown on that spot, picking and 
sciatching her all the time? Maybe a 
flower or two has also bloomed between 
the thorns—which you or I cannot see. 
Who can know the inmost thoughts oC 
another ? None of us is God. 

Skampa Who is the God you talk about? 
Silent through these twelve years, silent 
through eternity.—^Ke never acts, so we 
miut. We will have to become God. 
fStrctcHtnp her hand, holding revolver) 
Hold it. Adri. Don’t tremble. 

Ask (fixing his gaze on the revolver, in a 
hoarse whisper). It there no auch thing 
aa forgiveness? 

SKUkpA Soar higher, Adri — higher—far 
above fear and law and forgiveness. 
Taste for once the rapture of free^m. 

Ask (uttering a tortured cry). No! 1 don’t 
want it. I don’t. 

Skampa (softly touching Adri’s hand). 
The will is mine, Adri, only the band will 
be youra. (Stretehiny the revolver toward 
Adri) Sey. will you not accept the gift ? 

Ask (looks et Shampa isith terror-stricken 
eyes, pushes her bock-violently.) 

Skaicpa (with a weird smile on her lipe). 
Come, let me leed you by the hand. 

Ask (a muffled cry tearing through him). 
Get off, you fiend I (TrambUng all over, 

, he sags down on the sofa.) 

I Skampa (in a firm, quiet voice). The fiend 

b ie upetaire, Adri. Get up now, we don’t 
have much more time, (lieaniny over 
Adrl'e face, mumturing'in gentle tones). 
it’s the deed of night—die beuso full of 
■leep-toit he Is atUl ewake. Wide open 


are bis eyes—]uft loolp—'9Q pdu 
and. me. (lAfts i finf/er upuwrd): 

Asm (covering his e^es with a hand),.'! 
cannot see a thing. 

Shampa Sttain your eSrS to listen. “My 
bed is soildd, change it.” Wash with 
blood the blood-stains. It’s a commend 
from him. 

Abk (jrrdssing a hand on his edrs), I can’t 
hear e thing. 

Skampa (pressing Adri’s head on' her 

bosom). Listen here. Throb, thrqb, 

throb. As if the poor thing would bt^k 
to pieces. And yet I’ve held it together- 
all this time hoping and waiting for you. 
Only this—^this one piece of work—for 
this I’ve kept alive till now. 

Abri (pressing his face on Shampa's shoul¬ 
der, in an anguished tone). Mother—oh. 
Mother! 

Skampa. I’m mother to no one, nor do I 
have a mother. (Running her fingers 
through Adri's hair) 1 have no one else 
but you. and I am all you have. (In'a 
soft voice, in murmuring tones) I give to 
you my sorrow and my power, in you 
my waiting ends. Y6u and I—the same 
flesh and blood, the same memories. Lift 
your face, Adri, look at me, listen to 
what I say. (Adri lifts his face and 
looks up with the eyes of a hunted animal.) 

Abri (looking away from Shampa, in a 
distorted, strangled voice). Earth, for¬ 
give us. Air, water, fire, forgive ua. 

Skampa (rising from sofa). Stand up, 
Adri. (Adri struggles to his feet.) Hold 
this. (Puts revolver in Adri’s hand, he 
holds it mechanically, unconsciously.) You 
and 1. we are no longer Adri and 
Shampa. We have grown bigger than 
ourselves greater than earth and air and 
water. We have crossed ell limits, 
arrived beyond good end evil. Now we 
are free to do whatever we want, the 
world IS sprawling at our feet. l have 
made you my captive, so that you cBn 
release me from bondage. I have 
awakened you, so that you can put me to 
sleep. (Embracing Adri) Come, Adri. let 
us for a moment, live like fods, aftbr that 
nothing else matters. (Xclecsing Adri, tn 
a whisper). Go noW, up the inner stair¬ 
way, they are in the front room at the 
heed of the stairs. 

I Adri, revolver in hand, goes out through 
the door centre. Shampa remains stand¬ 
ing, stiff and motionless as a statue. From 
off stage comes the sound'of banging on 
a door and Mdnoroma's frightened cries.1 

Ask's • Voice (.Off-stage, frenzied). Who 
killed my father ? Who killed my father ? 
Answer ! Answer me ! (Sounds, of 
struggle, of upturned furniture.) where 
is he—where is Ajen ? Where heve you 
hidden the devil ? 

MamommA’s Voice (djf-stoge, terrified). 
Help! Help! 

Ash’s Voice (0#-stage). Don’t sore«i him. 
Move away. It's Ajen 1 heve come Iqi*. 

Makokoma's Voice (Off-stage) Help! Kelp;! 
Help! 

(Bhoutf. sound of footsteps, off-stage. 
Manoroma rushes through - door, 
centre. Dishevelled clothec, hair flowing 
over her bock, both hands uprgusC 
Behind her comes in Adri. His'mgssians 
red,' his face gHetening with sioeot,- he. >is 
breathing heaviiy. Blindly Mbnorema 
begins- to run in circlet whfk Adri cfMlii 
her. Suddgnly.they com foci to‘fim.] 
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Adm .'BtlnS' him out; Bring out AJeii. Or 
else there ii no escape for you. 

fANQ (with a heart-rending vnj). Adri, 
I'm your mother I Your mother'! (Sud¬ 
denly notices door R. and rushes out, Adri 
chasing her.) 

.j«N’s Voice (ojff-stape) Murder I Help I 
Murder 1 

4du's Voice (off-stage). Here yOu are, you 
damned scoundrel! Now take thi.s. 

Makoroma’s Voice (piercing). Dogs will 
tear you up! Dogs will tear you to piece.s! 

I Sound of a revolver shot, off-stage, 
folfbwed hy dead silence. All this time 
Shampa has been standing ntlerli/ still, 
eyes devoid of e.rpressibn. like the 
jewelled eyes of an idol. A minute or luio 
later. Adri enters with stark and nerveless 
steps. The revolver us hanging limply tn 

. his hand. 1 

joRi (throwing away the vyeapon). Go I 
Down to the pit of hell. Down the 
waters of the Ganga. I’ll' never need you 
again. Never touch you again. Like a 
fool you made that, mistake—^shocking. 
Sister, go and look at Mothfer, just have 
a look. No-^lt isn’t Ajen, It is 'Mother. 
(Uttering a short, distorted laugh) Her 
ejies are .still open—go and close them. 
A Stream of blood i.s flowing—go and stop 
it. I thoueht blood wa.s beautiful, like 
roses. like rubies. I had never 
known, red was so' a horrid a 

colour—disgusting. The sight of 

it turns one’s stomach. It’.s on my hands, 
• you know (spreading his palms and look¬ 
ing at them) —the filth slick.s. Hands that 
you had touched — now flUhy. And 
(touching hand to nose )—this smell- 
horrible— (hands at back) —impos.sible to 
suppress. It comes back, a'gain and again, 
like flies. I’d thought all the dead fall 
asleep, quiet and at rest at last. I never 
thought they stare at us—with fixed eyes 
—ghastly in terror and anguish. (Looking 
back) - Ghastly—those beasts—with lolling 
tongues (stoops and makes a gesture of 
flinging a stone )—off, off with you, get 
away—you do not see them. Sister—but I 
do—they’re coming—coming ! (With a 
terrible scream) .Si.ster—save me! (Rushe.-i 


down to Shampa with iirm.s .stretched). 

I Shampa has been standing, us if .she 
cannot see Adri, nor hear any of his 
words. Now suddenly life seems to return 
to her eyes, and a streak of light 
fleshes from them. She shudders from 
head to foot.) ^ . 

S-HAMPA (raising her face, with hands fold¬ 
ed on bosom, speaking in a whisper). At 
long last—peace. 

Adri (ecreanting). -Their breath Is scorching 
me 1 -Blasts of fire l 

Shampa (whispering). Peace — peace — 
(She totters on her feet.) 
t Adri stretches his arms to catch hold of 
Shampa, but she drops on the floor like 
an Inanimate object. I ■ 

Adri. She has dropped—slipped through 
my hands—^where ? (Trging to fi,r ms 
euas on Shampa) Sister, have you fallen 
asleep already? (Kneeling on floor, push- 
.ing Shampa) I am afraid, Sislei —get up, 
speak 1?) me . . . See there—alter me 
th^y ar®* coming, offspring of in^ j 
hound—hideous—with bloody jaw# and 
scum running from their off. I 

say,, off with the pack of you 1 Whom is 
it you want ? I’m npt Adri—I 
• nothing—I am little boy—a hpple baby. 
By my sister’s side I’ll sleep now. 


Adri huddle.'! up on the floor by 
Shampa’s side. Darkness for a few 
minnres, and then the stage is brfghtl]/ 
lit Up. It is now morning, Brother ana 
sister are lying on the floor as before — 
Shampa quite rigid, Adri seemingly asleep. 
Ajen is standing in a corner, not looking 
ui the others, stiff as (i statue. 

The .steward of the household enters by 
dooi centre, follonwd by two man- 
servants. ] 

Stkward. We’ve fixed ail arrangements. The 
women have dreved the mistress for the 
funeral. (Lowering voice). Will there be 
an autopsy, .sir? (Ajen does not reply. 
The steward gliinres at Shampas body). 
Shall we remove Iwr now? 

I Enter two man in grey imi/onn.s, by 
door R. 1 

Man in uniform. Sir, we’ve been sent 
by Dr. Kanjllal. (Glancing at the two 
lying on the floor). Which one is th* 
patient ? 

I Enter by door L: three or four police¬ 
men. in white uniforms. 1 

Inbpector op Policb (flicMng out note¬ 
book and reodtng from it.) Mrs. Mono- 
roma Sarkar, wife of Dr. Ajen Sarkar, 
forty-seven, found dead of bullet wound. 
(Turning page of notebook), Mis.s 
Shampa Bhadurl, daughter of Indranath 
Rhaduri, decea-sed twenty-eight, found 
dead but without any evidence of exter¬ 
nal injury. (To Ajen) Please tell me 
what you know of the ciroum.stances of 
these sod eventualille.s. 

Adri (stirring in his sleep, muttering) I know 
nothing. Nothing at all. 

I They all stand at the backstage in it 
semi-circle, all eyes fixed on Adri. 1 

Adri (sitting up, looking from face to face 
with roiling eyes). Again! You are here 
again 1 So many in number 1 There were 
three of you—the three grandchildren of 
the hell-hound—when did you become 
so many? (The policemen and the mad- 
hoH.se attendants advance a step toward 
Adri, from opposite ends of the semi- 
circle. Their boots make a heavy and 
rhythmic sound.) Gat awdy, get away, 
get away. I am a lipple baby, I know 
nothing. (Crawling on all fours like u 
baby) Lipple baby cannot wgik. Aws 
and Ahs ere all his talka. ‘Wrappad in 
shawls, in winter nights. Hows and 
Kkhas have coughing fits', (coughs Umily, 
childishly in imitation of the consonants. 
After a pause, in a whining tone). It’s a 
biscuit I want, a crunchy biscuit. Olve 
me at bikslt, plaaae. Can’t you aa*. Slater ? 
(Prodding Shampa’s body) Coming— 
they’re coming after me—those hcrrlDle 
brutes with teeth. (The policemen ad¬ 
vance another step, and so da the mad¬ 
house attendants.) Please get up, dear 
Sister, take off my shoes, I'lf now sleep— 
yleep—oh how sleepy I am ? (After a 
moment’s pause, uttering a piercing cry) 
Sister, don't you see them—those terrible 
dogs—they are tearing me to pieces— 
they are tearing me to pieces! 
1 Adri tries to stagger to his feet,' but 
falls down in a heap. The policemen and 
madhouse attendants come still closer 
ond from two opposite sides stretch their 
hands towards Adri. 1 

CURTAIN 

(Adapted bv the author Iron his BengaN. 

Slightly abridged.) 
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Hindu-Muslim unity in 
medieval Bengal 

Dr. ATUL CHANDRA RAY 


S OCIAL and cultu- 
lal solidarity is a 
iiiLK'h grcatei- force 
than political oi 
Iprntnrial unity in a coun 
try inhabited by <livei>< 
religioii.'? grouii* and com 
niunities. The politir.i 
foundation of a stale cat 
never be strong without ; 
strong social and cultur? 
hark,ground. There are nn 
irterous instance? in histor 
to show that the politica 
structure of .great empire- 
fell to pieces in course o! 
time owing to a lack of .so 
rial and cultural intcgratioi 
of the people. .\t pre.seni 
Pakistan olTcr.s a glarin' 
instance where, despite reli 
gious nnit.v, cultural arc 
social rli.sunitv between tht 
two wings of Pakistan ha-- 
shaken the very foundation 
-if the state. 

Bengali nationalism is 
based on social and cuhura' 
integritv of its people des 
pile their religious differ 
ences and this integration 
was fully achieved in the 
medieval clays. 

The decline and fall of 
the Sena Kingdom of Benga' 
u.'shered in a new era ir 
Bengali society which he.gar 
to assume a secular rharae- 
ter with the passage ot 
time. ..The medieval Beiv 
gall society was the out¬ 
come of the liberalism and 
Catholicism of the two main 
religious orders—Hinduisir 
and Islam. The Ben.gali 
society of, todav which ha? 
its origin in the medieval 
days is neither purelv Hin¬ 
du nofr Islamic in colour 
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but a mixture of the cus¬ 
toms and conventions ol the 
two. It was more in Benga' 
than in othei part.? ol Indi: 
that Hindu? and Muslin.' 
came much closer to eael 
other and thereby develop 
mg a common rt'ligioij.s phi 
losophy and social cofU 
riiey developed a new typ( 
)f culture commonly knowi 
i? Ben,gall culture whirl 
is quite distinct from lb* 
•ultuve of other part? ol 
India. Since the he.ginning 
of the medieval period til' 
'be end of the IHth centurv. 
■‘live and let live” was the 
iioUo of the two I'ommuni- 
tic.s. Dome.stication of the 
op)>o.sin.g idea.'-- of Hindui.sm 
.nnd Islam is the most sig¬ 
nificant charact eristic of 
'Icngali society and the pro- 
•(',ss of dome.stication was 
'lelpcd bv several assimtla- 
iing factors. .\s a result of 
the e.xchange of ideas be¬ 
tween the two communities, 
Hindui.sm and Islam lost 
much of (heir orthodoxy in 
Bengal. 

There is a proverb in 
Hurope that “Pveligion fol¬ 
lows the flag.” But it can¬ 
not he applied in the case 
of medieval Bengal Medie-- 
val Bengal never witne.s.sed 
any .systematic pensecutior 
af the ‘ un-bolievers” by the 
Muslim rulers and forcer' 
conversion of the infidels 
Although here and there 
Hindus suffered at. the 
hands of zealous Qazis and 
Muslim officials In the early 
years of their imle in Ben¬ 
gal. the rulers never en¬ 
couraged persecution as a 
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matter of state policy. In 
Bengal, it is time that in 
course of a few centuries, 
.tiler the establishment of 
Muslim rule, the Muslims 
uitmimbered all other reli- 
''ious groups taken toge- 
ber. But thi.s rapid rise in 
Ite number of Muslims was 
lue more to voluntary con- 
(M'sion than to persecution 
'f the *‘un-believers.” 

With the ascendancy of 
noo-Brahmanical religion 
since the days of the Senas, 
die Buddhist.? and the de- 
Diessed castes within the 
fold of Hindu religion had 
.suffer social in.justice and 
ii.scrimination. The Bud- 
Ihi.st.s in particular were 
looked down upon and be¬ 
came unrouch.ibles in the 
cve.s of the caste Hindus. 
’I’o save themselve.s from 
the humiliating treatment 
of the Brahmans and the 
caste Hindus, the Buddhist.? 
and other depressed classes 
were attracted to the, so¬ 
cialistic ideals of Islam and 
a large number of them 
embraced Islam voluntari¬ 
ly. As Barbosa ha.s phseiw- 
ed that in his days (l.lth 
centuryi “the heathen* 
dail,v become Moors to gain 
ioya> favour,” The out- 
'■aste.s and depre.=.sed cla.ss- 
''s'in Bengal never enjoyed 
social justice in the hands 
.vf the caste Hindus gnd 
heitce first they took shelter 
in the fold of Buddhism and 
then in that of Islam- And 
this religious conversion 
took place more widely In 
eastern Bengal R C. Datta 
has describe this large- 
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Bcale conversion of the 
Hindus to Islam as a "sad 
J'eflectlon on Hinduism ” 
By the end of the 13th cen¬ 
tury, the saints of Islam, 
■who excelled the Hindu 
priesthood in active piety, 
energy and foresight, prose¬ 
lytised people on a wide 
scale not so much by force 
as by the fervour of their 
faith and their exemplary 
character. They lived and 
preached among the low 
class Hindus then as ever 
In the grip of superstition 
and social oppression. 

“About a century after 
the military and political 
conquest of Bengal, there 
began the process of the 
moral and spiritual con¬ 
quest of the land through 
the efforts of the Muslim 
religious fraternities that 
now arose in every corner.” 

(History of Bengal —II, p. 
691. The pir.s, ghazis and 
aulias completed the pro¬ 
cess of conquest, moral and 
spiritual by *»slablishfn" 
dargahs and Khanqnhs de¬ 
liberately on the sites of the 
ruined places of Hindu and 
Buddhist worship. The 
Hindus, particularly of the 
lowest rank, forgot their 
pa.st history and easily 
transferred their allegiance 
to’ the pins and ghazis. Bc- 
.sides, there were certain 
higher section of the peo¬ 
ple who were gradually 
succumbing to Islam either 
for politicsti or religious 
reasons. .\s the Chnitanya 
Bhagnvatfi relates. "Among 
the Hindus there are some 
who though thev are Brah 
mans, become Yavanas ac 
cording to their own will ” 
Among these may be men 
tinned the names of “Bhoju' 
Brahman,” Sultan Jalalud 
din Muhammad (son o 
Baja Ganesh) and “Piral 
Brahmans” (converted t 
Islam) In Khulna district 
It is the presence of sucl 
people in Islam which was 
mainly responsible for giv¬ 


ing a local colour to the 
Muslim .society of Bengal”. 
The result of such con¬ 
version lirought the twt 
mam religious groups clos¬ 
er to each other in the so¬ 
cial field. 

The advent of Lord Chai- 
tanya and the widespread 
impact of Vaishnavism ra¬ 
tionalised and seculariieci 
Bengali society as a whole 
•uid brought the two mam 
communities further dose 
to each other. Vaishnav¬ 
ism won many Muslim con 
\ efts. We have come acrosf 
Vaishnava pndas (lyrical 
verses) composed by mon 
than a hundred Musliir 
poets although it is difficult 
to say whether all of then, 
adopted Vaishnavism as a 
faith. But it is certain tha' 
they were very much influ¬ 
enced by the Vaishnava 
cult. Abdul Karim hai- 
obson-ed that with the 
spread of Vaishnavism 
theiT began to flow a nev 
religious current whict 
swept away all religlou 
and cultural barriers an< 
distinctions and even th' 
Muslim conquerors and op 
pressors of kafirs sough 
solace and peace under fh( 
shadow of Lord Krishna 
Abdul Katim further writes 
that the Muslim poets com 
posing Vaishnava pndas die 
not G\en hesitate to cal! 
themselves devotees of Han 
and Radha. (A Karim— 
Nntwi Mussalman Vaish- 
nnva Kavi). The story of 
Yavana Haridasa is well 
know’n. In the works of 
such learned Muslims as 
.\laol, who are well versed 
in Islamic scriptures, th( 
influence of Hindu though! 
md belief is clearly noticc- 
ible. Alaol admitted like 
he Hindus the plurality of 
lelties. 

Many Hindu converts u 
slam continued their old 
u'ofessions. Mukandarama 
has given a list of these pro¬ 
fessional desses among the 
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.Muslims like goala (milk¬ 
man), jolha (weaver), pt- 
(/inri,(baker), kabari (fish 
-teller), hajjam (barber). 
‘This Is an important evl- 
Icnce suggesting that in the 
lower cadre the class-system 
was based on profession 
nid probably also on here- 
litv This may be an influ¬ 
ence from the Hindu so- 
■ie(\” (Karim— iincial His¬ 
tory of the .\tuslims in 
Hengnl, p. 157) It is true 
that the upper class Mus¬ 
lims used to follow the 
u.siial pattern of Muslin 
society in Bengal, but thf 
lower class, whose numbei 
exceeded that of the former 
lollovved the local practice' 
equally followed by ' thi 
Hindus. It was mostly the 
lower class Hindus and 
Buddhists who embraced 
Islam and it is easily un¬ 
derstandable that those con- 
\ ei ts continued their old 
•ustoms and practices to a 
arge extent and that ac¬ 
counts for the similarity 
between the customs and 
nanners of the people be- 
onging to both communi- 
ios. The Hindu converts 
•etained their long inherit¬ 
'd customs, beliefs and even 
lo\e for old Hindu epics 
“Such being the state of 
iffairs, it is not unnatural 
o expect that many popil- 
i.ir elements have crept Into 
the general belief of Islam 
in Bengal.” ilhid). 

Bengal’s social order in 
spite of divisions took a co¬ 
herent shape as a whole 
with the progress of Sufi- 
ism. As Vaishnavism less¬ 
ened the rigour of the or¬ 
thodox Hinduism and crea¬ 
ted a tolerant atmosphere 
in Hindu society, similarly 
Sufiism lessened the rigours 
of orthodox and fanaticism 
of Islam which Bengal wit¬ 
nessed in the early years of 
Muslim rule in Bengal. 
Because of its close pr^- 
mity to Vaishnavism, Suf¬ 
ism became popular with 
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the Hindus also many Ben¬ 
gali Hindus became disci¬ 
ples of Sufi-gurus. “Sufis- 
tic ideas ■were soon assimi¬ 
lated with the prevalent 
Sahajiya ideas and the 
result of this amalgama¬ 
tion has been the Bauls 
of Bengal” (S. B. Das 
Gupta — Obscure Cults 
p. 19;^), The growth ol 
the “cult of precepior” 
pururadfi among the Mus 
lims owing to the Sufi in¬ 
fluence'' helped much in 
bringing the two social or¬ 
ders very close to each 
other. Statements lik* 
'“l^arKness turns to light 
through the guru's grace’ 
occurring in Alaol'.s worl< 
sound very much like th< 
Hindu adage describing thf 
guru a.s the person wh< 
opens the eve.s of the dis¬ 
ciple blinded by aby.sma 
ignorance. The Sufistii 
custom of sfima (song'^an' 
dance) is a clear copy of thr 
Vai.shnava custom of Kiriti 
(i.e., singing in congrega 
tkini. The shrines of man> 
Muslim pirs began to be 
venerated by the Hindus 
and "Muslims alike and thev 
are mentioned with grea« 
respect in Ihe medieval 
pni%ehalis of Bengal. Th. 
Muslim' cu.stom of lightinr 
candles at the shrines and 
preparing Mrui has clo,st 
affinity with the Brahmani- 
cal and'Vaishnava cAistoms 
Numerous un-Tslamic-prac¬ 
tices and superstitions en¬ 
tered Muslim society which 
l^elped the growth of Hin- 
du«Muslim unity' in the so¬ 
cial and cultural field. 
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. Certain popular practices 
tyere ■'common among the 
Hindus and- Muslims. Like 
tfwi Muslims, the. Hindus 
had much i*everence for the 
■pif. The common belief in 
the super-human power of' 
• the sirs, such as giving re¬ 
lief tp tjie poor, .being 
. pcesenti at several places at 
, a ;tixtte„ .^giving life to the 


dead and telling-the future 
made the pirs very popular 
with the Hindus. There 
are numerous instances to 
show that the Hindus in 
dire distress used to visii 
the pirs and solicited theii 
favour. The tombs of the 
pir.s wei'e places of pilgri¬ 
mage for the Hindus as well. 
The pirs appeared to the 
Hindus either as the Tan- 
'ric. guru.s or the teachers 
>f the Shakta-cult. 

The worship of Salya-ph 
was another popular prac- 
'ice in medieval Bengal. 
While the Muslim writers 
•all him Satpapir, the.Hin- 
lus change the word Pii 
or y a ray an though there 
s hardlv anv difference be- 
ween Hatya-pir of the Mus- 
im.s and Salya-Narayan of 
he Hindus (S. Sen— Banp- 
'a Sahilyer Ilihns. p. 32). 
The wor.ship of Satya-pir or 
'ntun-Xarnynn by both the 
•oimpunitie.s could be no- 
iced in different parts of 
lengal even in the present 
•entury. The offerings to 
[h^-Sntya-pir and Snfya- 
Sarayav are almost the 
-'ame such as confectiona- 
•ies. milk, sugar, betel-leaf, 
'etel-nuts etc. Sptyn^r or 
'fitya-Narnyan is not re- 
iresent^ by any deity but 
.inly by a wooden plank 
-•oi ered with a piece of red 
•loth. 

Again the worship of 
Panchapir or the Five Pirs 
was popular with both 
Hindus and Muslims. 
Thev are often wor¬ 
shipped a.s family deities 
represented by a small 
mound on a clay plinth 
erected in the north-west 
corner of one of the rooms 
of-the house-. On this is 
fixed a piece of iron resem¬ 
bling in its shape the hu¬ 
man htind, ^ch finger sym¬ 
bolising one of the quintet 
with a piece of yellow cloth 
bound where the wrist 
should be {Encyclopaedia 

m 


of Relipion And Ethics — 
IX, p. 6001. The Hindu and 
Muslim sailors of East Ben¬ 
gal remember the Pnnrha~ 
pir even today with the 
name of Pir Radar while 
undertaking a sea voyage. 
The sailors invoke the 
Pancha Pir thu.s: “We are 
little children, Gasii and 
Ganga are our pi'otector.s. 
We bow our heads to thee. 
Oh! Ganga stream, Oh! Five 
saints, we invoke >ou in the 
name of Badar, Badai ." 

Bengali literature is the 
outcome of the .ioint efforts 
of the Hindu and ^luslim 
scholars. Royal patronage 
contributed mtu-h to the 
development of Bengali lite¬ 
rature. Along with the 
Bengali Hindu poets men¬ 
tion may he made of Mu¬ 
hammad Ragir, Zainuddin, 
Daulat Kazi and Alaol who 
made significant contribu¬ 
tions to the development of 
Bengali language and lile- 
laturc. Bengali .Muslim 
scholars evinced much in¬ 
terest in Hindu mythologv 
and -scriptures. .Maol's PidI- 
vinrnti mav he cited as an 
illustration. P'lom the la.st 
decade of the 17th centiirv. 
Bengali literature began to 
a'-sume secular and roman¬ 
tic character. From the 
lime of Sultan IImis Shah 
(13421 onward. Ihe Mus¬ 
lims began to take a pride 
in calling themsehes 
Bengalis and stud.ying Ben¬ 
gali language and litera¬ 
ture. Sultan llva.s Shah 
was <*alled “Shah-i-Banga- 
lian” bv historian Afif. It 
wag from this time onward 
that the term “Bangalah” 
connoted the whole Sulta¬ 
nate of Bengal. 

It will be clear from the 
foregoing discussion thgt 
"'ocial and cultural integra¬ 
tion of the Hindus and 
Muslims was fully achieved 
during the medieval period 
and the two communities 
came to form what is now 
called the Bengali race. 
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The best mills 
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Charminc they are 
Kamala Mills and Nirlon 
Forming masterpieces 
of blends 

sarees, shirtings, suitings 
and a wide array of 
other picturesque blends 

The beautiful outcome of 
the ties of togetherness. 
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Tharus — whose women are 
adept at black magic 


IIARUS \shotc 
VxS \someu die saicl to 
tljm be adept iii l)la( k 
ivaeu and bOK(.i>, 

'ound n*! the Taiai aieas 
it Utlai Piadesh An on- 
hc-bpot studv ot tiie cul* 
uic, It ad itions. and man- 
Mel ot lh( Thaiu tubes. 

1-, htouuht ceitain m* 
‘lesUUet hiU'- 'o httht 

Mioi't tit;hlv ihnubdnd 

I hull- aiP spioad o\ei the 
laiai iceioiib of Nairn 'la', 

I lUhimpui Kill'll r.oiaklij 
inu (ionda md Bdiiauh 
doliKts of I Itai Pi ‘dL^h 
\Uhouuh they h.iie been 
in (on-lant touch with the 
ticoplo ot the ad]oinin.' 
plKo-. the impait of 
modem 11\ lii/ation has not 
lieen \(.i' sienifnaiU Thev 

till iclain the piaitY a"d 
iuii)h(it\ of then (uUun, 

II iditioiis and -ix'ial eub- 
lonib 

Joint fainiiv and mono- 
aaniv aie picvalei.t among 
Thai us, and a soil of e\- 
(hangp system is tonsidei- 
ed a lespetlable nvthod ot 
establishing mati imonial 
K'lations among them- 
-el\os Despite th'^ patu- 
hneal svstem followed by 
them then woinni ociupv 
a moic impoitaiil position 
in ih'^ tamih are 

not o^l^ mistiesso- of the 
household but also have 
lull contiol ovei iainilv 
property Besides faint¬ 
ing, the Thai us engage also 
I'l fishing and hunting. 
The implements used tor 


P. S. SETHI 

these puiposOs aiP manu- 
lattuicd hv iheiii-elies 
Thai Us li ive a i i-io hn 
heaiilv llu'\ diioiaU aitu 
111,illy then houM- and pin 
tolouilul diesse.s not only 
on l'-ii\c oieabions hnl 
dl-o whili engdgeo in dailv 
Julies rhev <no es 
tieiniK loud of omameiil- 
Thc\ maki ihcbo oi iia 
lucnt- with -liken tabiR- 
ind whiti bhiniiu umis 
1 he women ha\e a tiadi 
tion of keeping Joan, 
ht mlilul coilluu 

Mil iHin >1 Tharus 


molding to anthropologi- 
(al -tudies, is assigned to 
ilie peiiod whiih saw the 
nd ol the biltei eonllict 
betw een Akbai and Rana 
Pi alap 

J’hc Thauis aic actually 
U.ifljuls and their social 
til (lei consists of a number 
oi gioLips like Rana, Vivai- 
I \ a Bad\ aid Dangaur i. 
Raw at. lugla, Gosam, 
Snis.i Mahtoot and Ma¬ 
li lima 

\cioidmg to lolkloie m 
one ol the battles w^itll 
Moghul ai lines, ill *!u- Ri^l" 
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put soldiers laid down ihelr 
lives lighting the enemy. 
The queens made good 
their escape with the helo 
of palace guards and took 
shelter in the dense forests 
of the Tarai, As a re¬ 
ward to their loyalty, o«ine 
of the princesses were 
married to the guards, 
whose offsprings came to 
be calM Flana Thariis 
H'he Dungauria Tharus, on 
the other hand, claim to be 
descendants of Raja Dan- 
gawa, a legendarv king of 
Tarai and further assert 
that Kathaunas av“ their 
illegitimate brothers borne 
bv a maid servant as b re¬ 
sult of her liaison with 
the king. Whatever he 
the stories of oidgin, the 
Tharus came fror a Mon¬ 
goloid stock as their fea 
tures clearlv show It is 
how’ever, true that thev 
had a hoarv historv and 
distinguished past as in 


olden days they, along 
with low caste aborigines 
—Domes, Bhars etc,,— 
ruled the whole Tarai 

The girls of Tharu tribes 
aie usually married before 
they attain puberty. More 
often than not. the matigm 
takes place when a girl or 
boy is in mother's lap. As 
most of the tribes live near 
the Inrio-Nepal boitlers 
'riiarus treely inter-marrv 
m Nepal Instances ol brides 
purchased in Nepal are 
also heard from time to 
time. Divorce is easv and 
widow marriage is permis¬ 
sible. 

The Tharu!? hav® a 
strong traditional pancha- 
vat organisation to setth 
their disputes and to en 
sure adherence to ther 
common code of conduct 
They don’t believe in goins 
ro police stations and 
courts to get redress of 
their ghewances. 


Attempts by some Naxa* 
lites to infiltrate into their 
ranks were foiled by sim¬ 
ple-living members of the 
tribes The Tharus are 
known for their honesty 
and truthfulness. 

Their religious practices 
are a mixture of Hindu 
beliefs and local traditions. 
Some soroei 7 is also prac¬ 
tised by them. It is gene¬ 
rally the older women who 
are supposed to have 
knowledge of totem cures 
Thev celebrate most of the 
Hindu festivals. 

The witch-doctor, whc 
ii'ives a wav the .Spirits res¬ 
ponsible for ailments, k 
•' ailed the Bhaira. Amqnc 
■he Tharus, the services of 
witch-doctor are very com¬ 
mon. 

The Tharus are meai 
caters and fond of liquors 
Flven the women and chil¬ 
dren lake to drinking. 
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English newspapers and study 
of Indian history 

MAKUL CHAITERJEE 


' HE priceless jewel 
of intelleclual Cal¬ 
cutta that is tin 
National Library has lonj 
drawn tiie adoring atten 
lion of author of all 
persuasions and still thoii 
number is risint;. Publii 
interest in the Library 
continues unllagging and 
its story is lich with 
anecdotes that go on 
collecting. 

The National Libi'ary in 
Calcutta has the' largest 
collection of 18th and IHlh 
century ncw.spapers Total 
number of English News 
paper titles published in 
India and available in tin 
National Library for tin 
18th century is about si> 
and for lOth century 1.- 
ahout fifty-one. Thi.*- 
number is calculated on 
the basis of newspapers 
available in India’s- Na¬ 
tional Library. Not all of 
those newspapers are 
dailies, though. There are 
tri-weeklies, hi-weeklies 
and weeklies as well. 

To a student of history, 
a newspaper becomes use¬ 
ful in so far as it bears 
testimony to contemporarv 
life. And in that respect, 
.a newspaper Is the most 
comprehensive document 
of all. It is therefore ob- 
\ious that the nature of a 
newspaper of a gi\'en 
period Is conditioned by 
the characteristic of life in 
the said period. The Indian 
newspapers we are con¬ 


cerned with are no excep¬ 
tion. Since journalism in 
the last two centuries in 
India has been, by and 
hige, marked by tensions 
)1 the lime, one come.'- 
across newspaper.-s tietray- 
Ing well pronounced bia.c 
foi' one or other side of the 
•locial opinions. A news¬ 
paper meant to subserve 
the religious (U'eachiug of 
Christian missionaries Is 
not sujjpo.sed to be free 
from bias about traditlon- 
d Hinilu manners and 
■ii.slom.s or religion One 
other rea.son for this bias 
i.'^ the fact that English 
education began to spread 
in Calcutta only in the 
third decade of the Ia.st 
:'entury. Newspapers ap¬ 
pearing before the spread 
of klnglish education were 
meant for the Englishmen 
or Eurasians .stationed 
here. The Englishmen or 
Eurasians, as readers of 
newspapers, had an 
tation completely diffAipnt 
from that of the 
educated Indians. 
peculiarity of orientatlt|fi 
of readership was 
resppnslblp for some of'the 
newspapers carrying more 
new's about England or the 
continent than about their 
place of ori.gln. Some 
others, of course, carried 
local news, in the report- 
ing of which the said bia.s 
was clearly evident. But 
hia.'i it.self is a fact of hls- 
torv and information about 
preferences and motiva¬ 


tion is no less important 
to a student of history 
than statistical figures. 

The history of the last 
two centuries may be 
divided into several major 
branches — economic, so¬ 
cial, religious and political 
for those interested in 
what is called “back¬ 
ground study” 01 “history 
of thought," the branches 
may not be a.s clearly com- 
partmentali.spd as we have 
done Nevertheless,^ for- 
every branch of history, or 
for background study 
newspapers arc ot tremen¬ 
dous significance For the 
student of economic his¬ 
tory. Government records, 
manu.scripts in the ar¬ 
chives, census reports, 
gazetteers and other sta¬ 
tistical compendium are no 
doubt of prime importance. 
But records are mostly 
collection of data. and 
new.sT>aper are the records 
of the response from 
different social groups or 
strata. The social beha- 
1 viour, the motivation be¬ 
hind a particular kind df 
response to a given sltua- 
Mon, is possibly better re- 
poneri in, newspapers man 
elsewhere 

But newspapers have 
not been very much used 
by our scholars. A sys¬ 
tematic dudv of modern 
Indian i 'storv with spe¬ 
cial emphasis on the 19th 
centurv has not been very 
well organised so far. In 
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the twenties of this cen- 
tui’y some scholars show¬ 
ed interests in old news¬ 
paper files but it is only in 
the recent past that rela- 
thely wide inleiest in the 
field was evident amon},' 
our scholars. A few 
works on ocononiic and 
political histoiy gur us a 
reassuring picture. Though 
all books on the subject 
ha\e not made evtensue 
u.se of these source mate¬ 
rials, there are some 
which turnish ample evi¬ 
dence of the usefulness ot 
the new^'-papei s. 

One of the lea.sons for 
this infrequent use of 
nevvspayiers is lack of an 
index of the contents of 
these papers. Without an 
index, it is very difficult to 
use the newspapers more 
particularly the dailies. A 


student has to devote the 
best part of his time to the 
scanning of newspapers 
The newspaper and pern* 
dicals catalogue of th< 
Xational Library contain, 
bibliographical informa¬ 
tion only and does not 
describe the nature of 
materials likely to be 
available therein. 

The Institute of Histo¬ 
rical Studies in its journal, 
Quarterlv Review of His¬ 
torical Studies, has pub¬ 
lished an annotated biblii- 
graphv of newspapci • 
aiailable in the Xational 
library, detailing the con¬ 
tents of the newssyiapers 
wffiirh are likely to bt 
u.seful to the scholars. 

' Tt is therefore impera¬ 
tive to prepare an inde.x 
of the rontenl.s of 
the a\ ailable newspapers. 


without which study of 
histoi-y is likely to be re¬ 
duced to an exhsiusting 
exercise of finding out 
facts from semi-brittle 
newsprints. The best way 
to demarcate between true 
research and journalism is 
to make it public that facts 
are important, not because 
of the time and labour 
spent in finding them out, 
but by virtue of their be¬ 
ing facts of history. 

The newspapers of the 
18th and lOth centuries 
n ailable in the National 
Library haAe not yet been 
microfilmed fuHy. It is 
high time the auiho- 
rities of the National 
Library paid due attention 
to the valuable newspaper- 
collection and took up the 
project of indexing the 
newspaper files. 
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Decline of The Jatra and Rise 

of Theatres 

AMAL MITRA 


ATYACHAR. 
Il-S ya Sisir Kumar 
Bhadun was won 
to remark that our present 
day theatres were model 
led on the lines of Engli'^’ 
theatres set up m Calculi 
lather than representing 
logical evolution of ou 
iiaditional Jatias. 

Long beloie the develop 
ment of modern India i 
iheaties these ancten 
Jatras of ours proved . 
constant source of deligh 
to Bengalees with a keei 
aesthetic sense. A constan 
stream of people of al 
types—rich, poor, educate' 
and uneducated — woul 
make their way to thes' 
Jatra performances. 

Such performances woul* 
he staged either m th 
^ast quadrangular coui 
>ards of wealthy !an< 
ottners or else under 
^harmana in a space 
apart for public enterlaii 
ments. The outstandiii 
sanskiit scholar an 
author of The Theatre i 
tht Hindus, Professti 
Hoi ace Havman Wilso 
has expiessed the vie 
that such open places wei 
the most suitable fc 
diamatic performances i 
the Indian climate. H 
'ays In one part of hi 
book: 

As to theatrical edi 
fices, the manners of th 
people, and the natur 
of the climate, were fn 
verse to their existenc 
and the spacious opei 
courts of the dwelling' 

I ltMOVtTHAH STA/fOAMD 


of persons of consequence 
were equally adapted to 
the purpoijes of dramatK 
representation and thi 
convenience of the spec 
tdtors 

Performances would con 
nue for the whole of th< 
light and it was not unti 
hnvn that members of tli 
luilienres would mal^ 
their wav to their ic^pci 
live homes, satiated wit 
lelight For many centu 
lies did our Jat/as thu 
erve to attract and entci 
din a vast number of pec 
pie The purpose of llv 
irticle IS to examine an 
nropound the reasons wh 
fatras began to lose pop' 
irity and why audicnci 
Icserted these oiifdoi 
lerformances for theati 
iinldings designed on iht 
\e<;tern pattern 
Jatitts evolved even be¬ 
ne the age of .Sii Chaita 
vadev In those dav 
weie poition^ of leli 
'tou« festivals Professo' 
Vilson has remaiked a- 
'nder in this legaid • 

We should never foi- 
get, in 'peaking of Uk 
H indu riiama, that it' 
e.vhibilion was not an 
ovdmarv occurrence, oi 
an amusement of the 
people, but that it wa*- 
part of an occasional 
celebration of some 
solemn or religious festi 
val. 

They were also know 
V another name at tht 
“riod — 'Sataqeet It ha 
lot been possible to a«cer 
lain the precise auspiciou' 

isi 


time of their coming into 
being. To such a degree is 
It obscured in the mists of 
indent histoiv that ic- 
-.earch scholars cannot 
igiee on a dale A" a le- 
'Ult of Sri Chaitanyadev'-, 
eachings the Vai'hnava 
•eligion became well-estab- 
ished and spicad far and 
\i«le The pie-C'haitanvK 
la lntin<. of the cult 

\ere replaced liv tho'-e of 
iip Krishna cull Mam 
'lavs wcie composed depic- 
ing some incidents con- 
01 ning Radha and 
siM'hnd .\innng diama- 
ists who wtole such plavs 
he most piomiiient weie 
Lochan Das, Jadunandan 
las, Rup Coswamt, Prem- 
las and others Tt might 
'C appropriate to quote m 
his content the views e\- 
VI e'sed bv Pi ofessoi 
Wil'on a« undei • 

The Yatra i« generallv 
the exhibition of 'omc of 
the incident® in the 
vouthful life of Kiishna, 
maintained also in ex¬ 
tempore dialogue®, but 
interspersed with popular 
'ongs 

{The Theatre of ihe 
Hindus. Vol I) 
’rofessor Macdonnell has 
xpreesed a similar view 
fe has written in the 
nurse of a dissertation on 
nnskrlt literature: 

The Gitaf^binda ts 
•oncerned with Krishna, 
ind the modern Jatras 
'•eally represent scenes 
from the life of that 
deitv. 

We learn fioin Bnndaban 
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Das’ Chnilanya Bhagahat 
that on one occasion Maha- 
prabhu himself appeared In 
the role of Radhika at a 
performance. It v\as per¬ 
formed at Chandia Shekhar 
Acharya’.s house. In thi.-- 
part he not merely dcnrion- 
sti’alcd hi.s siiprenie skill in 
rnu.«lc mid (Imicin”, but hi-^ 
ading too was of a most 
dislinguishrd <[ u a 1 i I y. 
When at midnight he ap¬ 
peared to play the jrart of 
riddhika his co.stumes and 
movement.s were such that 
no one could have imagined 
lo)' an Instant that it wa< 
he who was pcrfoimim; the 
to'e. Among his distingu¬ 
ished dl.^ciple.s who filler' 
other roles, mention nni' 
he made of Adwit; 
Acharya, Nityananda 

Haridiis, Srinihas and 
others. There are also 
references to Mahaprablui’s 
appearance in the pei-- 
formance in ('Itaitmum 
( honduuUiiio. It might 
here he mcniioneil tliat 
there were quite a num¬ 
ber of ladies among the 
audience. Sachimata her¬ 
self was pi-e.sent at the per¬ 
formance along with her 
daughter-in-law, Vishnu- 
priya. 

All Krishna Jatras, wlte- 
ther Dun, Man, Akrnr- 
Sainsad, Ssubal SiDiilnid, 
>\ere once known as Kn/ii/a 
Danwv. Bengal has pro¬ 
duced a great many out¬ 
standing performers m 
Jntrus, among whom may 
be mcntione<l Sridam, 
Subal, Parama,nanda Das, 
Cohinda Adhikari, Badan 
Adhikari and others. Night 
after night their distingu¬ 
ished perfomances would 
thrill audiences. As has 
been remarked above, peo¬ 
ple would flock to these 
performances. They 
thought nothing of walk¬ 
ing distances as great a'^ 
eight or ten miles to attend 
performances, Nor %Yei« 


snoh exertions vain as they 
w(*re amply rewarded by 
the quality of the perform- 
anco.s. They would return 
home delighted at the end 
ot the .shows. As places o‘ 
performances such as Nm 
iiKindir, Chnndimandui 
and similar precincts with 
limited aci'omtnodations 

were inadequate for vtc-i 
andicnccs, the Bnrjrdri f)i 
genera! places for perloi 
m.inces gradually came in 
to being. 

11esi(ienfs of Calcnlta had 
'h'^ I'tivilcge in the course 
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of tlie liSlh and 10th cen 
turics of enjoying the per 
forma necs of some out 
standing artiste.s. It is vc- 
jrorted that at T.ochaii 
Adhikari’s Akntr Sumhad 
and at performanees ol 
NinKu Sunnifus the re¬ 
nowned millionaire of 
Kumartuli Ranamali Sar- 
kar and Mahaiaja Nabo- 
krishna Deb of Shovabazar 
fainted. The adhiknn was 
Irandsomely rewarded. 
'Phis is by no means unlike¬ 
ly as one learns of other 
instances. Dtnc.sb Chandra 
Sen, for example, has stated 
in his Banpnhhasa 0 
S(ihiti/u ; 

For fear of being over- 
NY helmed with emotion 
no other wealthy citizen 


of Calcutta dared Invite 
him to sing. 

Another adhikari, a. 
rup Dutt, earned profu-e 
praise fi-om Dwarkaiidih 
Pagore for his superb di-r- 
mg and singing in Bidi/n- 
sinidar. Other rlisungiii.shi r| 
names of that period aic 
\iadan Master, Gopal l ie, 
1‘oarymohan and otheis, 
f/itra eoniiianios direeterl bv 
women aDo came Into lie- 
ing, a< for c\am[)lc, the 
Iramalic groups known 
'Ion Mii'^ler and Bovkiuido 
U'ealtliv individuals of 
landing likewise Irudt up 
'ntra riroups. Among tho'-e 
'le following names figured 
luminentiv —' Rir N’li- 
'iigha Malliek, Chhatoo 
’ il)u, Dewan Ram ('hand 
Mukherjet, Haikunlh.i 
\alli Uoy Chowdhuri of 
"aki, Si'^ir Kumar Oliose of 
\))int Bazar Painka, Haii 
lohan lloy of Raja Riiin 
loh.in Rov’s famdv and 
>tbers. Ilari Mohan 
vas apparent Iv a iiio'-t 
V h i m s i c a 1 sort ot 
oei'.son. He would often 
ako on himself the entiir 
inaneial eommitments ol 
-ome Jatrii per lormam «■-. 
Me would loui'nev along 
with his eompanv on eh‘- 
•rhant back to places lai 
'I'om Calcutta to perforin 
hitra. Jatra pcrlormances 
were bv no means confined 
to CaleiUta and there are 
reports of their spi’eadinv 
to Chinsurah, ChamJei'- 
nagar, .Nalradwip, Burd- 
wan, Birbhum and even 
Dacca, P'ai'idiKire etc. 

In spite of all this, how¬ 
ever, the Jnirn vogue de¬ 
clined anrl drew nlmost to 
a i1o.se in the eoiir.se of the 
Rlth ecnturv -Xrlvof-.p ir- 
aetions became app.nent, 
particularly among the 
educated romnumity and 
this wa.s not without rea¬ 
sons, either A marked 
chance Ivad occurred in 
the dramatic substance of 
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The Krishna Jiltin', 
^pi.edled to all Bengalee^, 
nd CliMndi Jattn, Ram 
hlia etc, wPie likewise 
1 I ormed These w et e 
ji«idualK leplaced by 
J ctmas like Bifiyni>iindei, 
\fd-l)nitinijanti and otheis 
1 he age ol Knliyn Oainnri 
,ime to an end “It oiigi- 
iidtpd aflei the age of 
t naitanvade\ ^nd died 
liei that of Rata Kani- 
monun Rov t Rntiqiiilai^aii, 
I -dgoo.n BS 12k9) 
Mmeoxei fiixolou'' dance> 
jnd '-ongs g t a d u a 11 v 
imind then ua\ . into 
Jilin peitoimantpv Ka''hi- 
iiatli ot (lopal Oiua"; 
c<im))an\ intiofliunl the 
hhnnld dance a'? peitoimed 
'i\ Iho n<nifr}i giil'' Hr 
wa^ oiitctandim’ in the tolt 
nf Mahni in Ridifiiwndei 
md eainod the title of 
heitheiiinluii d hi'- na^ the 
fii«t time that a Klifinln 
dance had been intiodured 
intc) a fnlid Giadiiallx Ihi'^ 
unattiartne and Mthei 
indecent dance berame a 
legulai Jaha lealuie ft 
would be biought in giatiii- 
toLi'-h and without lele- 
\anre to the plot fot the 
delight of Milgai unedu¬ 
cated memhei'' c->f the 
audienees \oi vea-s anv 
di=!t\nrtion made in thr^ 
leaped between actois and 
art!esses plaving diffetent 
loles It de\eloped in stirh 
a \\av that e\en tho'^e plav¬ 
ing the pails of Radha 
Isiishna and Sita weie all 
made to indulge in this 
rianre The author of an 
article on the Jatrn remaik- 
ed about its degrcdation in 
the following w’oids 

In connection with 
Jntia^ one increasinglv 
associates dancing with 
them In the Jatrn of 
the present day, dancing 
IS all important—every¬ 
body dances Knshna 
dances. Radha dances 
Sita dances Kaikeyi 


dances EAen the old 
King Daaaratha w oulci 
piobablv have to dance 
but for the fact ^hat the 
actor taking thi'- part in 
mo&t lafrat, is leqiuieci 
to play the \iolin and if 
he vveto to dance the 
\iolin would tall silent 

iBanqadrirt^oii Falgoon, 
BS 1280) 

Ohe same thing Iiappeii 
ed in the casse of Jotia song'- 
too In place of gia\c, in- 
spiiing "Ongs, a lighter 
%anetv in keeping with tiie 
dances peifoimed was in¬ 
ti ociucecl Composition of 
songs w’as enti usted to 
mo-,t unwotthv people 
Added to all this was the 
dominating lole of the 
clown \ clown wa® 
I I ought m lo please all 
(la-sos of the aurhence 
Moieocer ui\ time a pet 
foimanre wa- not going 
well, a clown would be 
liiought m to enlnen thing' 
up Immedialeh hi- 
(oarse bchavioiu and in 
appiopiiate and uniofined 
hnguage would laRe loai' 
of laughter fiom the illi 
tciate 'cction of the audi¬ 
ence Some like Moti Ro\, 
\ilkantha and MuKuuds 
Das made attempt' to ic^ 
toi e In the fntuis its fni 
mer distmgiii'hed r|ualitles 
but thev failed in their 
efforts 

Toward- the middle of 
the ISth rentuTv the Png- 
h-h set up then hi't the i 
lie in what was then 
hut semi-urban Calcutta 
Thereaftei, one bv one, 
theie came into being the 
Calcutta theatie The Athe¬ 
naeum The Chownnghce 
Theare. Sans Souci and 
others in the course of the 
18th and 19th centuries A 
Bengalee theatre was like¬ 
wise set up on th- 27th 
Vovember 1705 25. 

Doomtullah (now Ezra 


Stieetl named Bengallv 
Theaiie The founder w'as 
a foieigner, a Russian 
named Mt LebedefT A 
Bengalee \eision ol the 
English comedv The /)ts- 
nni^e w^as -taged hete with 
Bengalee actors and ac- 
li esses in the \ at inns loles 
It IS probable that I..ebecleff 
-tageci this plav lor the 
delectation of ‘The Toadies 
and Gentlemen ot the 
keltlemcnt” I hough the 
language w'ould have been 
mrompieheii'ible to them 
the\ would nevertheless 
he attiacted by the novelty 
of Bengalee acting 

Theie was ^n ‘ overflow¬ 
ing hon-e” al the opening 
poifoimanre But the cut- 
lain clc-cended on thi- stage 
lot good attei but two per- 
loimaiKcs In the opinion 
of Rio)enili i Nath Baner- 
lee the aulhoi of Bannua 
\ rilL/nihnloi ltili(i\ it was 
he k of enthusiasm and 
taste on the jiart of the 
local people for this hist 
Bengalee thcalie started 
a foieignei that was the 
cause of It'S untimelv end 
IheicwLie however ote- 
lea-ons foi the clo-UH 
this thcalie We leain lioin 
Dr n K Das Gupta who 
has conducted research on 
1 ebedeff s caicer and has 
hi ought to light a good 
•nanv of his activities pie- 
viouslv unknown ihat the 
piopiielois of the F’nglish 
theatie in Pale utfa ever! the 
establishment of the Ben¬ 
gali v Thcalie with gieat 
disfavour It was their 
opposition and conttutngs 
that pirv'pd one of the 
lea'ons for the closing 
down of the Bengallv 
Theatie Though this 
theatre remained in exis¬ 
tence for only such a 
short while. Its founder, the 
foreigner Lebedeff ha* 
earned an honoured place 
in the history of the Ben¬ 
galee theatre a® its origl- 
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■nator. Nexw can his name 
be blotted out. 

The average Bengalee 
could not afford the high 
price of a gold mohur oi 
thereabout, for a ticket ti 
a performance at the Eng¬ 
lish theatres. Moreover, the 
language of the pla\- 
would be Incomprehensible 
to him. It was onlv .1 
limited number ot educat¬ 
ed and wealthy Bengtdeo- 
who would visit the Eng¬ 
lish theaties. Thev wen 
all associated with Engli--' 
people eithci through bU'i 
ness or other connection 
This contact naturally in 
fluertced their tastes. Pw 
eminent among this gmii 
■was Dwarkanath Tagou 
We learn from Max Muilo, 
and Stocquelev that tbi 
wealthy industrial mac 
nate was also a ]jalvnn aiv 
lover of music and dvam^ 
of the best quality Theu 
fore, in addition to hi 
taste for Jalra he wa.s aK' 
attracted by the Engli-' 
atage. He did not (onlln 
himself to the .mditni iinii 
but became a the die pm 
prietor as well M'lie new- 
papers of the penod cari\ 
reports of Dwaikanath’ 
unfailing loyalty to flic 
celebrated Chnwringhei 
Theatre, of which he wa-- 
a part-owner, throughom 
Its ups and downs of 
fortune. One even leanw 
that when the theatie 
was put up tor auction 
as a result n( prt s- 
aing debts, Dwarkanath 
bought it up himself 10 sa\( 
It from extinction. In thi- 
connectinn the renowned 
paper of the priiod Ihr* 
Calcutta Covrier report., as 
ftrflowa • 

The theatre at Chow- 
rlnghee was put up to 
Auction at eleven o'clock 
this morning, apd pur¬ 
chased by Baboo Dwar¬ 
kanath Tagore, the only 
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bidder. for 30,100 
11ui>ccs. 

iCalcvlla Coitrip.r, loth 
Aug., lS3o) 

A few veals after hiniiif' 
die thcntre Dwarkanath 
ntffeied heavy loss whe. 
he the<dre building wa- 
>onsunied in flames. Thi 
did not alienate him froi 
(he thcatiK.d uoild how 
over and when a lati. 
theatie known as the Sai - 



KUKi V a.3 luundod he co 

iiibuted tow'aids it a &ui 
j 1 Rupees One Thousam 
w'hirli was as much as tl 
:o\ crnoi -General hinioi 
put up on the occasion. 

In common with Uua 
kanatli, Pr.isaiiiia Kum. 
lagoie and a lew' ollii 
disiinguished Bcngalci 
woic likewise alliaclcd tn 
wauN tlie English thcalic 
and to such an evlent tha' 
they (oncei\rd a desire ti 
set up a theatie ot then 
own on similar lines, li 
did not leniain a vaguf 
dream, and Prasann. 
Kumar did actually ©stab 
lish a theatre at his garden 
house at Narkeldanga 
w hich he named the Hindoo 

164 


Theatre. At the time thst 
the theatre building w,,; 
going up the well-know, 
paper ol the day Saimuhv, 
Onrpan (17th Sept., VEh 
I’eporteri that it would 
•nodellcd on the EnglK^ 
healie and that pcrfoini 
mces on its stage would bd 
n the English langunsi. 
rius report proved (oiicr 
On the oiiening night (iso, 
')cc , 18.11 1 the Engl) 1, 

version of Hhahabhnti. 
"ttar rtdiiK Iitii it and M)nio' 
•Iccted scenes fiom liiliii, 
‘.lesar wcic presented '1 Iv 
"si Bengalee theali e set n , 

/ onr people staged pl,i\ 

1 a foreign language. 1 
'dition to eminent Bong • 
'es, a mimher of Engh -1 
die.s and gentlemen wen 
"esent at this peifoiin 
■u e. Thev all e.inio b 
vitation and it i-- unliki 
that (he general piihln 
ei’<' allowed in on tin 
laslon. That the genei n 
hlie were already fcclii-'' 
e need lor a theatre sml' 

the Eiigli-li had fni 
'einsehe', is .ippaici i 
loin an editoi i.d that .ip 
'cared at 1li.il lime 1 
'iiinni Imr C h ii ml 1 > I " 
1S2(0. A poi'lion of tin 
s repiorlnced lielow in 
English • 

Many institutions have 
been set up in this e\- 
tensive citv for the bene¬ 
fit and uplift of its jriti- 
zens. But litlU* attention 
has been paid to then 
cneitainment Thevhan' 
no common pbiec of cii- 
tertainment siu h ns tin 
English li.ue So it 1 
nii)>.» dC'ii.ihle tli.-'’ 
weallhi indn iduaD el 
standing slioidil get te 
gethor and, like the Eng¬ 
lish, take shares in an 
enterprise to set up .> 
theatre where salaried 
employees unde' the ins¬ 
tructions of a director 
would produce a drama 
once In a month. This ^ 
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would b« of great Ijene- 

fit to all classes of 

Boclety. 

The papers of the dav 
reported the setting up of 
the second theatre by an 
Indian In October 18:55 
The founder was Nabln 
Chandra Bose, a grandson 
of that renowned Dewan of 
Hooghly Krishnaram Bom' 
Nabln Chandra was the 
owner of an enormous 
mansion surrounded by on 
tensive grounds cornpi is 
ing gardens, ])ools etc., it. 
the area whbre the Shyam- 
bazar tram depot is now 
situated. No trace of this 
property lemains toda^ 
eveept for the temple ad¬ 
joining his garden which is 
still in existence. 

A detailed account of the 
stage pertormance at Nabin 
Chandra’s house on that 
occasion appeared in the 
well-known paper of that 
time the Hindu. Pioneer 
We learn that the play on 
acted wa.s Bnluonunrler 
The performance started at 
about mid-night and did 
not g^^o o\pr until C-:5(t 
a.m. on the followiiic 
morning. Thcie vvetc a- 
many as a thousand amoivj 
the audience which consis¬ 
ted of both Indians as well 
as English people. Ac¬ 
tresses represented the 
female roles. The repori 
also states that the perfoi 
mance greatly delighted tin 
audience. Reference shoul' 
here be made to the high! 
original method of «cenc 
shifting adapted on lli.' 
occa-sioii. Scenes wei 
staged in different parts ol 
the garden adioining flic 
house and hv the hank« <>' 
the pools. The scene of P' 
Singha's durbar was stag" 
in Nabin Chandra’s enr 
TOous and well-furnisb' 
hall. As soon as one see • 
was dver the audienc -e 
hurried to another tv 
where the next scene w<is 


to be staged (Dixicfikoah). 
Nowaday.s members ol 
audiences sit in their ic--- 
pectivc seals in the audi- 
(orium and scenes .no 
changed for their benefit l)\ 
moans of a revolving stage 
But on that occasion tlie 
.ludicnce at Nabin Chan 
(Ira’s perfoniianco was it¬ 
self ro\ (living. They weic 
lerjuiic'd to wandci all oiei 
the premises to sec the 
play. 

It is reported that Nabin 
Chandra spent as much as 
lls. 2 lakhs for his theatre 
One also learns that shortU 
after some performances at 
hi.s theatre ho w^as required 
to .sell hi.s valuable pro 
perty at Esplanade known 
a.s Khatahnri (Milit;ir.\ 
\ccounts OfficeK It might 
here he mentioned that tlie 
wealthy and luxury-loving 
Nahin Chandra spent his 
Inst davs in a religious life 
111 Brindahaii. 

Nahin Chandra and his 
theatre have earned an e-- 
talilished place in the his- 
•oiv' of tlic Bengalee sta^c 
(or two good reasons. The 
lust is that Bengalee plav's 
were presented, which wa- 
1 pioneering eilort and the 
-etond i; that Radhamoni. 
loydurga, Rajkumari and 
I'thor actrcsse.s apficared in 
the female roles. Although 
Lchedeff had no difficultv 
m getting aetresscs to per- 
•oim in the female role.s of 
he plav presented by him. 
he coiispi vntive and tradi- 
■nn-niinded soriety in 
(huh .V til) ill Chandrti 
\c(l made the task a diiTl 
lilt one for him. It would 
•" no CNaggeration to sn' 
hat he w'as most daring t 
’«(e decided on this cour-' 
t might here be mentim 
'I that many years lati 
\hcii the first profession 
-lage company was set in 
the directors did not t 
first dare to iiiow actresse 
to appear in their perfoi- 


malices. There was a great 
(teal of agitation in society, 
and tlii.s wa.s reflected in 
ilie paper.s of the time, a.s 
a icsull of Nabin Chandra's 
Use of aciresse.s for his per- 
lorinaiice. Rome exprc.ssed 
tlieinsclvcs in favour, others 
agaiiiist It may seem ridi- 
(ulous today but such agi- 
laiion wa.s only natural at 
tliat Bine. 

It was in the same year, 
IS:!"), that review of a per- 
iniinancp by an Italian 
iipcta company appeared in 
Piasanna Kumar Tagore’.s 
pnpe’’ Indian Reformer. 
Not merely was the show 
piofu.selv praised but, in¬ 
viting the attention of 
Indian audiences to the 
performance it was also 
remarked : 

This is not the fir.«t 
lime tliat we have 
brought the claims of the 
Ttalldii Comjianv’ to the 
notice of our readers, 
])arlicularlv that of our 
countrymen, for whom 
these and all o<her thea- 
ii ical exhibitions we con¬ 
sider as very improving. 
Their manner and car- 
1 iage—even those of the 
educated portion — yet 
require ^ good deal of 
polish, id we conceive 
they ( nowhere learn 
them hotter than in 
places where they have 
the double advantage of 
in struct inn, from the re¬ 
presentations on the , 
stage, and f'om the man¬ 
ners of the Companv 
that frequent those ex- 
hihitions. It is high time 
that on* educated enun- 
trvmen -hould substitute 
those ipfined amuse¬ 
ments which afford en¬ 
tertainment for the sen¬ 
ses, as well as the Imagi¬ 
nation. whilst they in¬ 
form and instruct the 
mind, and improve taste, 
in the place of their an¬ 
cient rude and gross 
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Cnhics Miif! Jalyn<! and 
\atfln-. ( Tmnnal 

Sppt IS]',) 

Tt Ma'* not Ihp ('sldh)i'h- 
inrnt of thpatrps b\ a fen 
■wealthy BenctdloO'. or the 
lemaik'- nt tlu /nrlim 
Tiefnutter th it wck le-' 
jion<iihie fo’ 1 1n <li < line ot 
the Jnltd Hut the tael 
^en1aln'^ tint udieiKO^ at 
Jtilro pei foi imiK (onti 
riKd to <lw imil( Till'' i 
1 u(ll\ 111)111 ini' \ftei 
llie • t ihli'-lime nt of tin 
Hiiuloo ( oll( tlir •'),ii i(! 
iiu/ fil 1 n^li li (tliu iti( 
h id iK inf \ It iliU ofh (l 
on tlu t I'lf.-' of Rfn^akc 
'I liN \\ I'' )> II ti( 111 ai l\ i))|> 
lent iiiioii ' llu \onnM 
UK nilu I > of tlu (vliu it( ( 
rlri'-sp'' IS llie\ hid (onii 
111 tone h w nil I ludish |)l<i' 
nnri thfitifs d hex xxck 
hiidlx likolx to lie atti.Kt 
ed )>' tlu fjiacoless lotrn^ 
On Hu (oiitiaix lhe\ ae 
eiiiiicfl 111 ax ei si„n foi 
Jattns Hut si ill thox' had 
no Iheatif o| then own 
and so would fiequent Ijif 
h nplish tlieitios m ( ,il- 
entt.i A\ hen the Ooxri- 
nor-Geneials sistpi I niiK^ 
Lden attended a luifoi- 
maiue ol Madteth at the 
Sans Soiu I theatie she \\ is 
Rfrurk hx the lai pe niimhei 
of Indians nnoiip the 
audiente She ifinaiked 
on tlie fait in a lettei she 
wiote to 1 fi lend in 1 up¬ 
land a yuMtioii of whuh is 
quoted hcloxx 

\\ e xxent last night to 
see ‘Maebeth’—a bold 
attempt but we piomis- 
ed to go and we wcie 
rather rew’arried for the 
eNPition, for it was le- 
niaikablv well acted 
The house was ovei-full 
and It must be a wonder¬ 
ful change to people who 
remenilipi India t e n 
yeats ago to see quanti¬ 
ties of baboos XVho could 
not get seats standing 
on their benches leading 


their Shakespcarcs, and 
then looking off at the 
r'tdge, and then ajjplaiul 
mg on the backs of thei 
books At lea-'t one-thii' 
of the audience xxei 

nathes xxho xvti 
haidix admitted to thi 
theatie when fust wi 
< tine and ceitainlv did 
not undei stand whai 
Ihcv savx qq-ie natixi 
genet ation who haxi 



I I ' h X, 

htt 11 ‘iioiuni 1)1 It li 
Hindoo College aie i)ei 
fectlv mad about Shake- 
]ieai e 

(fm/fo X pom IntJin, \ ol 
II Hon hie Emilx' Eden) 

It was at the Sans Soiu 
Huatie too tint an Indiai 
Ti toi a)i|ieaied in the tok 
of Othello His name \x i 
Bnshnah thaian \tkh 
I nglish aetois and actiess 
es hlled all the other lole 
in this jierfoimance Then 
wcie oiilv two pelforman 
ces in all of this lepresen 
tation of Olhelln As we 
leatti fioni the lelative ad- 
veitisement, a poition of 
which IS quoted below, the 
sef,ond perfoimance was 
meant specially for Indian 
students • 

Having receiv’ed 
intimations fiorii a num¬ 
ber of influential persons 
as well as solicitations 


fioni a large body of 
Native students foi a le- 
pctition ot the tiagedy 
of Othello. Ml Bauv, 
ever anxious to accede to 
inv vxish that lies within 
Ins power or means to 
giatifv' or amuse a public 
who have ever evinced 
towaids him the mo«t 
liiendlx kiiullv' and libe- 
1 d suppoit cheerfully 
comjrlies with then le- 
quest and to enable his 
luvenilc Fnends to fulfil 
then desiie of suppoil. 
Ml Baiiy \, ill tor this 
cHcasion, onh', i educe the 
Puces . . 

(Bfttrinl Hutkatu, 12th 
Sept IS 181 

Indians likewise were 
ue'-ent at numerous other 
uch perfoi mantes It has 
ilieaclv^ been mentioned 
hat latrnt were rapidly 
using )->o)-)ulaiitx This 
lew h-educated class had 
uquiied lefined manneis 
nd the atmnspheie at 
fttlia )-)ci toimances was 
iiivthing but deroious at 
most times An English 
lapet (The CalriiUn Star, 
Ihth \uc 1S4S) in Calcutta 
was once constiained to 
oax a tiibute to Indian 
incinbeis of theatie audi- 
nces in the tollovving 

voids 

\Vc must admit 
that in some things and 
some places Young Ben¬ 
gal sets a good example 
to and IS an infinitely 
more unexTeptionable 
neighbour than Young 
England 

Perfoi mances on the 
English model \\eie gra¬ 
dually undertaken although 
no Bengalee theatre had 
vet been set up These 
would be staged by stu¬ 
dents of schools and col¬ 
leges at their respective 
institutions It was Eng¬ 
lish plays that they staged. 
Popular plays were Shakes- 
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peare’s Julius Caeser, The 
Merchant of Venice, Othello 
ami others, peiformances 
of \vhi( h qave pleasuie 
to laige audiences. It 
might heie be lemarked 
that a good many pupils 
of Hindoo College took 
part in pcifoimanct-s 
staged at Ptasanna Kumai 
Tagoic’.*! Hindoo theatie 
The ^ealn^ngs of thea- 
lie aiidientps rame to be 
towaids the latter 
(urt of the lOth centuiv 
iheatics on the English 
model ueie set up at the 
hou-es of people such as 
Kanijoy Ba^ak’of Chaiak- 
danga, Chhatoo Bahu, Raja 
Pi ilap Chandi a Sinha of 
Belgachia K a 1 1 p r a 
•-ann.i Sinha, Maharaja 
l\otindia Mohan Tagoie 
(janenrlia Nath Tagoie 
and othcis Bengalee 
p!a\s would be pic 
-enlerl at these theaties 
Ninons the aitois who took 
put in sueh pcifoimanee- 
the following names aif 
notewoi thv — Is a 1 i p r a 
■-mna Sinha W (’ Bon 
ncijee the hist Prevident 
of the Indian National 
CongiC's, Biahmananda 
Keshab Chandi a Sen 
Mahaidja hotindia i\Iohan 
Tagoie, Itaja Souiendia 
Mohan Tc^oie, Raja Isw ir 
t handia Sinha Pi eminent 
membeis ot the audiences 
weie Piasanna Kumar 
Tago'c, Raja Radhakanlo 
Del), Raja Rajendralal 


Mitia, Pandit Dwaikanath 
Vidyabhusan, Pandit Iswar 
C h a n d r a Nfidyasagar, 
Michael Madhu Sudan 
Diitt, Gunendia Nath 
Tagoie and otheis Theie 
was a film bond ol 

s\mpathv between the 
aitois and audiences in 
those days Pandit Tswar 
Lhandia \ idvasagai 
was to be seen at a 
iiumhei ol theatrical per- 
foimances Thcatics like¬ 
wise gained popularity In 
places outside Calcutta No 
entrance fee was charged 
for such stage peifoi man- 
res but in some ea'=es “Fiee 
Tickets” were Issued 
The failuie to produce 
such tickets at the entrance 
was the cause of insulting 
Ireliaviour hv the gate¬ 
keeper t6 sevetal respecta¬ 
ble members of audiences 
if is leported that Giiiih 
( handia Ghose. in his 
\oungei da\s, \va« eomi^f 1- 
led to sufiei viifii humili 1 - 
tion Thi w I- pioliibK 
me ol tli< Cri-on- that led 
n the sriiiiij nj) of a pub¬ 
lic theatie VN^hile atten- 
dinre it peiformanres at 
hon-es of the iieji was tree, 
It was olten difficult to get 
Ill Moreover, Joiras had 
piacticallv run their couise 
hv then Theatie aiichen 
res im leased piopoitionate 

Iv as Jiiha audiences 
dwindled A puhlu* iheaiit 
was iheiefoie i^et up in 
1S72 Bengalee audiences 


took to their heaits stage 
peilotraances modelled on 
the Eiuopean pattern. A 
new diamatic eia was in¬ 
ti oduced A host of suc¬ 
cessful actois and actiesses 
made their appearance. 
The opening of the theatre 
dooi s to a wider public 
m.uked a new' chaptei m 
the bistorv of Bengalee 
tlieaties and audiences It 
might hcic bo mentioned 
that pieijaidtions aie al- 
rcadv under wav fm a 
woithv celebration of the 
centenary of the establish¬ 
ment ot the professional 
theatre in Calcutta. 

Thcie is another thing 
that should likewise be re- 
maiked Even In this age 
of theatres the Jatra has 
succeeded once more m 
finding a place tor itself. 
Top -1 anking picxluceis and 
talented aitistes are to be 
found 111 vaiious Jatras 
groups Ihe-e days It is 
their sincere and unliimg 
efloits int ha\e lestoicd 
to some ol its 

piistlne gloiips 

In conclusion it should 
be stated, though this inav 
sniprise many people, that 
Natyacharya Si&ir Kumar 
Bhaduri, though the initia¬ 
tor and foremost actor of 
the new age of the Ben¬ 
galee theatie, was fitmly 
ot the opinion that cultiva¬ 
ted Jatia of a high slan- 
daid should lie rc-eslab- 
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One of the monolithic Ratlnis, Mahabalipurt^m, yth Century A. D. 


AHABALI- 
P U R A M is a 
dream-city carved 
out of rocks anil 
washed by the sea. Tdke 
Xanadu of Kubla Khan 
where the mighty emperot 
decreed a “stately pleasur'^ 
dome” of which Coieridg* 
writes in his fragmentarv 
poem “K ui) 1 a Khan,’ 
Alahabalipuram stands a 
a mar\'el of a stupendou 
conception outstrippin 
execution, of imaginatio 
soaring to heights be 5 'on‘ 
the power of human p' 
pression. Or was it thn 
the full execution of th' 
builder’s conception wa 
stayed by the hand o' 
Nature, or the shortness o 
the life-span of the buiKie 
or builders, whoever he o 
they might be? We can 
only piake surralge.s, Bui 
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as we stand amid the rocks 
and ruins of the ancient 
"City of the Seven Pago¬ 
das" we are overpowered 
bv a sense Of awe and mys¬ 
tery. of jov and admiration 
at what was actually ac 
complished, not unmingied 
with regret and sorrow a’ 
■vhat couid not be. 

Here amidst the riot ol 
•tone-carved flowers and 
nliage and .statuary o! 
;ods, goddesises, de\ il.s an., 
animals is a wonderfu 
east for the eye, and yi 
not for the eye alone, fi 
muh more is- meant lha 
■'I'^ets the eve. Indeed, o 
v'ould miss the true slgni! 
■ance of ^fahabalipuram 
ine view.s it with the on' 
vard eye open, but the ir 
ward shut. Thon.gh it is ; 
great centre of tourN 
attraction, it is not the 

169 


tourist in a hurry “to do" a 
place but the poet, the phi¬ 
losopher. and the histcjrian 
who would sit and ponder, 
i*a7>? and wonder over the 
things around him who 
could appreciate (he full 
noaning and beauty of 
Mahabalipuram. 

Afany years a,go, the 
Ouke of Edinburgh visited 
Mahabalipuram, and the 
;|uiet city suddenly leaped 
into the frontline of world 
'i^ws. It became filled with 
'^‘nes of bustle, animation 
'1 activity. But the Royal 
■itor. tied down to „hlH 
utine and programme of 
t gauenients, mu.st have 
'It an inner dis.satisfaction 
•f .soul that he was being 
U'tled from rock to rock, 
md cave to cave without 
being gi\en any “time to 
itanci and stare.” During 
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my reopiit \ isit to Maha- 
balipuram, 1 gave full five 
hours to the place, yet 1 
felt that though I saw 
much, there was much 
more yet to see. Ferhap-i 
everyone visiting Maha- 
ballpuram would have the 
some feeling. What one 
sees ortly whets one’s appe¬ 
tite to see more and revisit 
the place. 

It w'as on a sunny Sun¬ 
day morning that I took 
the first holiday state bus 
from Madras' for Mahabali 
puram. which i.s .'if! miles 
from Madras and 18 miles 
from Chingleput on the 
Madraa-TiruchlrapaUl sec¬ 
tion of the Southern Rail¬ 
way. On 'Sunday* and spe¬ 
cial holidays, several state 
and private buses run bet¬ 
ween Madras and Maha- 
ballpuram. Most of the.se 
go via Pakshitirtha or the 
pilgrimage centre for the 
Holy Birds which is .situ¬ 
ated at a distance of eight 
miles from Chingleput and 
ten miles from, Mahat)ali- 
puram. 

We reached Ihe f<Kjt of 
the hill known as the "Hill 
of the Holy Birds” at 10 
A.M., in good time to he 
able to see the feeding of a 
pair of mysterious w’hite 
kites that daily visit the 
Shiva shrine on the top of 
the hill at about 11 A.M. 
and then after a full feed 
on the victuals ofFeiv?d by 
the. temple priest are be¬ 
lieved to fly away to the 
‘ fanjous Shiva shrine of 
Rameshvaram far to the 
south. The birds that seem 
to he very, \'ery old aiui 
quite unlike other birds of 
the, satrie species are. ac¬ 
cording to legend, reincar¬ 
nations of two sages who. 
due to a curse of Shiva, 
were reborn as birds to Ih' 
round, the earth. ofT.?rinp 
their homage at the princi¬ 
pal Shiva shrines as an 
atonement for their sins. 
From holy Banaras, the 


realm of Vlshwanath, they 
are believed to begin their 
morning flight, reaching 
Pakshitirtha some time be 
fore midday and after ai 
hour’s rest and repast th 
away to Rameswaram 
Whatever truth there mn\ 
be’in such legends, Pak 
snitirtha with it* dalh. 
visiting birds seemed to me 
to be a place of mystery, 
and it was quite in the fit¬ 
ness of things that it should 
be the gateway to the still 
greater mystery that i.s 
Mahabalipurani. 

It was about 1 P.M. when 
after a picturesque bus 
journey through wooded 
knolls and palm fringed 
villages with occasional 
distant glimpses of . the 
coastal rocks and sand 
dunes shimmering. In the 
sun we arrived at the “City 
of the Seven Pagodas.” 
Why it is called by this 
name I do not know hut 
legend says that the only 
pagoda that stands to this 
day on the* very edge of the 
sea knenvn as the ‘‘Shore 
Temple” i.s the sol? .survi¬ 
vor of a .group of seven 
pagodas, six of which are 
buried in the sea. This 
Shore Temple, dedicated to 
the worship of Shiva and 
encloserl by long rows of 
bulls carved out of rock, 
and constantly washed and 
discoloured by the salt 
spray and sea waters, 
seems to he ciyinp out like 
the child in Wortl.sworth’s 
‘‘We are seven.” Though .six 
(if my si.stor.s ar? down in 
the sea, we arc still seven !” 
'I’lic Shore Temple is said 1o 
liave Vioen built by , King 
li.iiasimha Malla one ot 
the powerful Pall.ava Kings 
'vho reigned in the latter 
half of the 7lh century 
\ n. and did much to en- 
h.'ince fh? beautv and mag- 
niflcance of Mah.ahalipii- 
ram by the building of 
temples and pa.godas. Rut 
the Shore Temple was the 


last, though not the least, 
of the architectural raonu- 
menta we saw when the 
lureate rays of the setting 
un gilded the temple roof* 
ind tower* and gave us the 
v^ision of a dream-city floai- 
ng on a cobalt sea beneath 
1 purple sky. 

The city Is named after 
Emperor Mahabali or 
Mahamalla, during whose 
reign the Pallavas reached 
the zenith of their power 
and glory after defeating 
the Chalukyas under Pula-i 
kesl I. Perhaps the build¬ 
ing of the rock-cut. temples 
w'as begun In the time of 
Mahendra Warma, father 
of Mahamalla, who was 
excessively fond of music 
and dances and is'believed 
to have been the founder 
of the Veena. 

Space does not permit 
me to describe all the archi¬ 
tectural monuments and 
.sculptural mar\'els of 
Mahabalipuram. I have to 
content my.self with a brief 
description of .some of the 
most striking ones. 

Entering the ruined citv 
from a point ncare.st tlu^ 
bu.s stand through a road 
that follows the contour of 
the hills, you arrive at a 
cave-temple known as th** 
Trlmurti Temple consisting 
of three cells dedicated res¬ 
pectively to Brahma. 
Vishnu and Shiva, without 
front mandapam with a 
niche for Durga on the 
south. Not far from these, 
yoti come across a , cistern 
with Pdllava inscription on 
it.s rim and a piece of huge 
rock wonderfully balanced 
at a-point of small . edge 
that i.s believed to h.^ve 
lieen tlie butter (’burning 
stone for Draupadi, the wife 
of th? Pandavas. Rut the 
finest and the most impres¬ 
sive of the cave temples is 
perhaps the Mahisasura- 
Mardinl Mandapa, a trfpie- 
celled rock-cut shrine with 
a mandapam in front, so 
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fng'the Goddess Durga on 
her lion mount, after ha\ * 
ing killed the demon Mahi 
sasura who symbolise- 
evil. At the other* end of 
this shnne is a remarkabU 
bas-rehef of the God Vishnt 
reclining on the coils of the 
hoodetl serpent Adisesha 
Another striking manda- 
pam is the Kiishna Man 
Uapa with its intricate cal¬ 
vings and bas-reliefs depic 
ting scenes and incident', 
from the life of Sii Kiishn t 
in Brindavan and Co\ar 
dhana, the mountain which 
he held on the palm of hi'- 
hand, theieh} acquit ing 
the title of Govatdhan- 
dhati The pastoral sc'^nes 
in this shnne have been 
caived with a laie blend of 
realism and beautv 
But bv far the most 
famous of the show-pieces 
ot Afahabalipuram is the 
panel known as Aijuna’s 
Penance It is a compli¬ 
cated piece of work on a 
\ettical rock whit>h. with 
Its bewildering piofusion 
of exquisitslv caned statu 
aiv of gods goddes.ses and 
animals depic ting i arioiis 
legends tiom the Mnhd- 
bharnta is simph bieuth- 
taking as a sculptural mas 
Tetpiece A.i)una’s emacia¬ 
ted hguie with a long beard 
grown thiough months of 
austerities practised as an 
atonement for Brahminicld ^ 
can easily be reoognisect 
liom among the surround 
ing images of gcxls and 
men On the same pan^^l 
is also to be seen Bhagi- 
latha bringing down the 
Ganga to earth whose in¬ 
habitants give her a ion.<»- 
ing welcome At the top 
of the panel we find the 
court of the Emperor Maha- 
bah with chariots and ani¬ 
mal figures such as tigers, 
panthers, deer, elephants 
and a Serpent king 
(Nagendra) and an image 
of Buddha rare In siicn 


'•etting At the bottom of 
liic panel aie seen huga 
tuskei—so vivid and life¬ 
like that thev seem to be 
iead\ at a woicl of con- 
niand ftom their master tn 
--t ioith on their skm 
m ije-tic mairh 

Among othei notewortiy 
■ihnnes and temples are th* 
\aiaha Manclapam, a rock- 
cut cave cell with a man- 
(1 ipam m iiont jirobablv 
dedicated to \i hnu with 
his-reliefs of Tii Vikrama 
THirgd, Bhuvainl-' ■ nd Clai \ 
Lakshmi The IJhuvataha 
shows the fijuie of the 


earth-goddess m the shape 
of a hoar with its fec>t rest¬ 
ing on the head of a snake 
^goddess, and Gaia Lakshml 
' is.the Goddess of Fortune 
-eated on a lotus with ele- 
])hants on two sides Thera 
aie also the Ganesha Ratha,^ 
.1 monolithic shnne w'lth* 
w/ hara of Sala type carved 
(t by Parameswala^ar- 
man I (A r> 605-680) and 
the truncated temalns of an 
o'd temple known as the 
Ihwara Temple on th* 
shoV“ which was once used 
''s a light house Not far 
from the old light house Is 
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the new one buiit Jn 
modern style in 1900 A.D. 
A spiral staircase leads to 
the roof of this lofty tower 
that dominates the lands¬ 
cape for many a mile 
around and commands a 
magnificent view of the 
ancient city of the mighty 
Pallavas which was at one 
time the most’ flburishinu 
po'’t and naval base on the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal 
During our long and cir¬ 
cuitous journeys through 
the rocky hills and caves, 
we come across vivid pal¬ 
pitating -stone images of 
monkeys picking lice, 
squirrels hiding nuts in 
grass, cows being milked 
by maids, and lions, tigers, 
bullocks and elephants in 
various poses. Indeed the 
pastoral scenes and animal 
figures carved out of the 


rock In Mahthallpuram ar* 

unsurpassed. 

A long walk from the 
hill temples In the exhaust¬ 
ing glare of the sun along a 
road through which onh 
private cars are allowed u 
drive leads us to a spo« 
which is full of interes 
known as the Panch. 
Pandava Mandapam. Coo 
and shady, this sequestered 
corner of Mahabalipuram 
is perhaps .the finest and 
the most romantic site tha 
could, be selected for th‘‘ 
building of the five 
Rathas or temples modell¬ 
ed as chariots dedicated h 
the memory of the Panda. 
vas of the Mnhhhfuirnta and 
their wife Draupadi. It is 
a pity that oRly three out 
of the five or six rathas 
originally designed by the 
builder could be completed, 


for when the louirth' was 
found to develop a tirade 
due to an earthquake or 
some other cause that we 
can only conjecture, It 
made the builders desist 
from further enterprise In 
fhis direction. The tlathas 
have exquisite panels carv- 
Hi on their outer walls and 
'^ach represents a distino* 
ive .style of architecture. 
Thus we have the -Dhar* 
.naraja or Yudhisthir Ratha 
l?signed as a three-.storled 
monolithic Vimano shrine, 
'thima Ratha built in the 
>ikharasala style, Arjuna 
tiilha in the Dravidlari 
lyle and Sahadev Ratha 
incomplete) in the .\psi- 
. lal style. The flatha dedi¬ 
cated to Draupadi Is a 
monolithic shrine built, 
appropriately enough, in 
the hut or chala style. 



'V whispering a S 

new name 


BENGAL CHEMICAL’S 

BABY SOAP 


Th* d«(icaia body of your 
Baby naada a aoolhino and 
dtlicata toap. Bangal 
Chamical'a BABY SOAP has 
all thoaa qualitiat. exactly 
what your Baby needs. 

Bathe him with the BABY 
SOAP which will clean, 
rafrath and kaan him healthy. 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA. BOMBAY, KANPUR. 

^ DRI-HI madras PATNA. JAIPUR. 
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Mr Sirakavt Mahopatra, thr 
1 of the iviaywrbhttiij 

‘zzi sr “ 

& 0 -'SS‘' 4 

innoMs’ aspects of the famous 
Chhoio dani'p ot Maijurhhavf. 

amr rfQ OTWITTTSTAND- 
the growing 
populdv interest m 
the classical aocl 1 out¬ 
dances ot India sinit 
Independence, there are a 
large numher of dance- 
forms— Chhow being un¬ 
fortunately one of them— 
which ate yet to get tlie 
lecognition they so richl\ 
deserve One of the ironps 
of the Indian situation i^ 
that with the loss or with 
drawal of royal and feudal 
patronage—whose contri¬ 
bution towards the growth 
and dev<?lopment of many 


foimsot ait need not he 

nndei-esUnuitcd-theie ha. 

been no adequate recom¬ 
pense for the losses sutleied 
hv !»oc letv in certain utipoi - 
ant spheres of life and this 
despite our 

'[■'he Chhow dance of Ma^ ui - 
hhani. also perhaps of Sa' 
kela. lertainly owe a lot for 
il» growth and development 
to i-oval pationage It was 
at the time of ^\®haraja 
Hamchandra Bhaii] tha 
Chhow of Mayuibhaiq at¬ 
tained a veiy high-level of 
authentuily and fierfec- 
tion. 

TraditionaUv Mayiir- 

hhanj rhhow j’c 

peilormed a- a well-oigi 
111-'d ceienionv dvning t''>' 
rhaitra Ponn which come 
in the month of April um • 
ing this festival a large 

, va*Ptv of dance-niimhcrs 

■ used to be organised by 


two competing teams— 
niar Suhi and Dakshin 
Snhi of Barlpada. 0 "^ 
these was patronised by me 
Maliaranl herself and the 
other by her husbands 
1)1 oih"r, the late Baja Sahep 
ol Nilgni. Apart from the 
ii\e thousand rupees which 
noimally was the state 
giant the Maharanl and ttw 
Baja Saheb had to spend, 
outside the public viw, 
quite a bit of their pocket 
money so as to malntalh 
the prestige of their rea- 
ijcctiv^e parties. The etn* 
phasis was on having the 
best dancers, the best pos¬ 
sible dress, best orchestra, 
hp-t costumes and even, 
best po-sible feasting and 
merrv-making prior to ^d 
dunng the festival. The 
'Tiiharaja himself took a 
i'ppii interest in the ddnee, 
its technical growth as also 
the welfare of the indlvi- 
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dual dancers. In the coih- 
petition between the teams 
he n as the presiding officer 
and the unofficial umpire 
Alter Maharaja Rama 
Chandra there was a sligh> 
decline in royal Interest but 
the o^lal patronage con 
tlrtued: Since merger,' no 
dnibt. the function during’ 
tto Chaitxa Fatva is beine 
orj^aniseif bv .the JLwp 
but the earlier ^ spirit ol 
competition, the enthusiasm 
ancl almost mad (ommit 
ment to put forth the besi 
show foi one's owm Sir/i? 
has. been conspicuous bv 
the}I absence 

a maltei of fact the 
rhbow dance ot Mavur 
bli^ni—even if It has shown 
remarkable re'^ilence ancl 
capaoitv foi sustained 
grow'th—faces the giira 
prospect of not being able 
to bring up a new g-^ner.i 
tlon of artistes by formal 
tiainmg Mortal as the\ 
are the old masteis atr 
ageing and will letirr some 
dai and new' aiti'-tes ha\p 
to take then places Since 
reNources have shiunk and 
public enthusiasm waned 
one do^s not often get suit¬ 
able tiainee.s 

There has been some 
lament that the dance ha-, 
fallen on evil davs and that 
those who dance ncnv are 
either rukshaw'-pulleis or 
fitters and mechanics foi 
whom dance is onlv a pas¬ 
time and of limited interest 
This dependence of a tradi¬ 
tional dance on the so- 
called “proletariat” should 
not reallv matter, but what 
matters is that .serious in¬ 
terest in the art, practua' 
■s well as academic, seems 
to be languishing Anothei 
handicap is that Chhow, 
unlike Oiissi oi othei classi¬ 
cal dances can rarely be 
practised at home and few 
of th« tiainees or interested 
per-ons ran affnid such 
training at home \gnn. 


pei*formances by Chhow 
dances troupes lit different 
parts of India have so fat 
been very limited As a 
result, a Chhow dancei 
cannot look forward to anj 
occasional substantia] in 
come. It is difficult to pre 
tend that as an artiste he 
should not at all bothe> 
about the monetary aspeo 
of his calling Mo doiih» 
some ot the impediment- 
can be removed h> large 
hnancial as.sistance from th 
Akademies and bv impro'- 
mg the organisational set 
up of the training institu 
tions so that a forma 
pel lod-bound course framer 
on expel t know’l<“dge can be 
pushed through 
This how'evei, is not the 
major problem facing 
("hbow' The audience fot 
classical dances in India 
'lUvavs b.«en limited and 
our clas.siral dances, save 
perhaps Bharat Natvam 
, htid had to In p through lone 
fienods of In id stuiggle 
not meielv to giow', but 
even to suivu'e On® can 
recall to mind the initi.il 
diffi(ultie> which faced 
tlnssi Ol fot that maltei 
Kuchipudi Ol Mohini attam 

* 

M uch has been said 
about the mattial 
oiigin of Chhow The basic 
postuies and stances no 
doubt resemble the jios 
tuies ol a combatant In a 
tiaditional fight Tins i« 
perhaps whv in Its ludi 
mentalV form it is gene 
lallv i®feiied to as Pftar) 
Khandn Khein (the game 
of swoid and shield) or 
Rooinnnt Kn(ha (the dance 
of offence and defence) It 
IS needless to enter into 
the and controv'ersv as to 
Its probable origin since 
evidence, either documen 
tarv or collateial, ari® ex 
tremelv meagre But even 
if its original source is mili- 


tgry tradition, ' tliere u 
IJttle doubt that there has 
been ejuiw a lot of coin- 
* mingling ot folk, tribal ano 
religious-ritual tractions tn 
the process of it# evolu- 
fion. Mayurbhsmj and 
Seraikela are inhabited hv 
substantially large groups 
of trlbals—the Saniais, 
Mundab and Oraons whose 
ruionomods cultures aie 
piite signiflcent The hasK 
oostur»s, the accompanv 
ing niusid and the aesthete 
mood of ChhoW' quite bften 
'esemble different tiances 
ind songs of th®se tribe-. 
Kuither, a very importdnt 
iddituinal souice i*- perhap'- 
rhe Sf}>va cult w’htch w'd-. 
prevalent in this area for d 
long time ' During the 
Chmtrn Porra Bhairav i- 
worshipped both as a C(xl 
ind Goddess As a matter 
of fact, Bhairav is supposed 
to be the presiding deitv of 
• he dance The ritual ele 
ment in th® Rhakti cult hn- 
in intimate heaiing on the 
giovvth of the dance The 
Hhdktds olfcene ddv-long 
fdst and prav to Rhn n and 
Shdkti Fot them a rigid 
rod® of (onduct Is laid 
down imoiporating the 
essential elements of Yogu 
discipline Thev oie diess 
®d in flishing red oi ochte 
uid weal sacred thread 
rhev jiut on garlands of 
flovceis mainlv of Champak 
and Mallika and carrv 
canes The Rhaktas \ isit 
the danc’p pandal during 
the Chnitio Pat\a carn'ing 
Infra (lhatn and h^'iha 
Ghntn on then h®ads The 
dance i« brief md the ac- 
companving songs are in 
praise of Lord Shiva and 
‘shakti and generally wish¬ 
ing the audience well 
During the festival the 
artistes practising the 
Bhaklt cult are supposed 
to be transformed Into diff¬ 
erent persons altogether 
For e.xample it is he- 
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A scene from "Kirnt-Ar/itn, n group dunie based on ttivthologicdl story from rptc 

MirJiiibhorcif. 


liev°(.l thdt fhev lose their 
(iiiifni.il (Jot ms ,jnd aie 
( hdiined int(j Shna (lof'io 
for tlie penod of the 
\dl. In the process of ils 
evolution Chhow has ttssi- 
niilat^d many of the tnlnd 
and u-hmous -7 itiudislic 
elements, into its ehoief)- 
Kiaphv and basic pontine'' 
of the darce ami their 
importance cannot b/' 
minimised 

Themallcallv Chhow 
draws svibstantiallv fiom 
the Rnynin/nrtii and the 
Mohuhhnrot. and theme« 
l)as»d oil the Krishna leg¬ 
end aiP also many Most 
of them aie the Piiranii 
episodes like the fietht of 
\))himanvii with ih** !Joptn 
liuthis, the KiUinri of 
Vnhfmisrtrrt, Shiva Tanrftn 
Kirot - Arpma. Jambeh 
fJnnida Hahana, etc The 
Krishna themes like Bnslrn 
hninn. Knlnvkn Bhnnjitu 
Nfsithn Milov. Bnvshi 
Chori, Tnmvdia Kir<ihvn 
are predominantly erotic 
in mood and lean heavily 


upon local folk-tiadition. 
The\ seek to inaiiv 
the lie-.t in the lolk- 
tiadltion willi the e-.-en- 
tials of the \aishna\ 
(ult Tlieie ate also sigiii- 
fuant tnlial Uiemes like 
Sdhai Toha. Kola ('hahro 
Kohoio Solonttni In ileins 
like Kohl ('hokra, Ataijn 
Solum and Sahoni-Soinn o- 
7u the eiolic element jfels 
identihed witli the joie de 
III IP and tiemendous elan 
o( the lolk-tiadition and th^' 
tiibal ti adit ion. In Koto 
('hot, to, for example, eitchl 
men and eiitlit women 
(Messed .iq hunteis jieitorin 
a \“iv fa'-t !?\iation of intii 
c.ile mo\einent', the men 
holdintt stiim?pd In^tm- 
ments in then hands In •! 
solo d'lnce like Sohoro 
Toko all the elements of 
Ivim? in wait for a yiiev, th 
actual killint; and the find 
no'tscript of the hunter «• 
'oonv and deliaht nu^ su] 
eihlv, delineated T h e 
themes of Chhow aie 
thus largely drawn 


fiom Puranas and corr*- 
bine elements of tre¬ 
mendous kin“fic fuiy and 
\etv fast footwbik with 
rnollowi'd eleiyani e and 
Kiuism which is at time* 
undistmKuishalile from 
\ isual ))oeli V. New item* 
aie snuatht to be improvised 
( H h X ear, but they are not 
M't eithei \'“iy large In 
number or significance. It 
IS likelv that wdth the pass¬ 
ing of yeais moie and more 
-lOc ul and secular theme* 
will find place In the reper- 
toiie of Chhow. 

H- 

I T is said in the earlv 
peno(i- of Chhow some 
>1 (he (haracters used 
’ isV s S( holars ot dam e- 
'laina have different 
li -'Ones to explain the 
f'd for masks Generally 
(I IS agreed that a mask Is 
I'Cd w'hen the character 
l^rirted is so far from 
le.ilitv that without mask* 
It 1$ felt, there w ould be tot 
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heavy a strain on the Inia* 
gmatlon of the audience. 
Thus masks are aids to thf 
imaginative reconstruction 
of the play They seek w 
attenuate the gap betweei 
the character sought to b* 
delineated and the phyalca’ 
features of the dancet 
Masks also wetie inme 

timea used to depict fexsalt • 
characters. It is quiti^ pos¬ 
sible that as time passed 
Mayurbhanj Chhow learn 
to do away with the mask* 
completely while Saralkel. , 
Phhow masked all it* 
characters This might 
ha\e been m the interest oi 
uniformity In any rase 
there is some evidence tha’ 
in the early daVs of Mavur 
bhani Chhow sortie chSrac- 
teis used to weai masks 
Masks, howeier. were 
used for a purpose quite 
different from, let us sav, 
that of the Wayang-Wong 
dance of .lava. Wayang 1 = 
the original .lavanesf 
shadow'-plav whose theme*' 
hare their bases in the 
Bamayana and the Maha- 
hharat There are supposed 
to be foul majot kinds of 
Wavang — Wa\ong-Wong 
being the mo*.t importan’ 
of them In the eailv da^s 
of the lattei the dancei 
put on masks and moved 
slowh and angularh lik' 
shadow figuies hut. as Mr 
G Venkataihelam point* 
out m Savyeef \’atnh No 4 
(Marrh-April, 1%7) "these 
masked dancers were popu¬ 
lar among the masses, as 
the\ were allowed a certain 
amount of licence to be 
humorous, to cut lokes, and 
even indulge m ^onie kind 
of nbaldiv as in our Holi 
festival even the Gods and 
heioe* of the Rnnmj/nna and 
the Mnhfihhamt did not 
esiap f uicatuvp *’ In 
Chhow hovvevei the mask 
wa* not required to 
peifoini this kind nf an ex- 
erciv» in audience-oartlcl- 


pation but was pefhaps con 
*idered an eaaentlal filemen' 
.n shortening the aestheti 
'ap between the characte 
lelineated and the real fen 
ures of the dancer. It t 
lossifole that the bast 
lifferences in the posture 
noods and the hand ar 
not wortu between Maym 
ihanj and Seraikela Chho 
low from the non-use am 
use of masks respectively 

Like all traditional ai' 
classical dances, Chho' 
'has its elements of Nritto 
hrttya and Natya. Th« 
Nntta aspect consists of th* 
basic step.s know n as TopA*- 
ind njU Traditionally si* 
Topko’i are in evidence anc 
'ach of them relates to a 
mode of stepping or movi 
ment such as : (1) . Sad' 

Topka (simple movement; 
(2) Lahara Topka (ripplt 
movement); (31 Moda Top- 
ka (convolutiv e move¬ 
ment): (4) Dheu Topka 
(v?ave-like movement); (5) 
Dvba Topka (diving inov»- 
ment), and (6) Vska 
Topka (leaping movement) 

The number of fffffs i® 
traditionallv ?f! Thev ai*- 
stv hs«»d*imitation of certain 
hd*.ic postuies and mov* 
menls of human beings 
buds and animals and their 
in«piration is plainly folk 
ind tnbal Tt is believed 
That e.sch Topka has six 
vaiiations of I fhf associat¬ 
ed with It Some of th-* 
more important Uflis are 
Kharaka (sweeping), Gad- 
hiia (bathing). 

Hamm Dian (leaping of 
the deer), Baga Chala (the 
slow treading of the heron), 
etc The more important 
ihing about the Uflis and 
Topkas IS that thev are 
not so much static postrtres 
rendering a paiiicular mood 
or aesTh“tlc climate as the 
lapidlv (hanging rainbow 
combining kaleidoscopic 
aspects of changing moods. 


in other wordt, the empha- 
m is on Che dynsmto of 
change rather than a 
*tatic point ol time when 
particular mood is frossen. 
his is really the very 
^sence of (Sihow. The 
ymbols and gestures get 
ransformed Into veritaole 
.’lythmic waves of blend- 
g energy from the very 
inning wfadh the dmioer| 
■xncers step on to the stage 
a'ter the musical prelude 
(langa Baja) to the bteath- 
taking finale of the Nataki. 

V static stance is indeed 
ery rare. Even in items 
ike Nataraj, Gtta or Jam- 
heh or Dnndt where a parti¬ 
cular mood is allowed free 
)lav for a longer time the 
olours of the mocxi shift 
ind combine in beautifully 
omplex patterns The 
I'opkas and the UfUs in 
fheir peculiar and intricate 
patterns produce what is 
called a Bhartnl 

The Bhangi is the Nritya 
aspect of the Chhow. 
Bhangi is conditioned by 
the over-all nature of the 
dance known as Dharan 
Since Dhaian is onlv an¬ 
other name for aesthetic 
mood. Bhangi i<! really an 
intiicate marrving ot the 
lesthetic mood and the 
()/»<! and Topkas appro¬ 
priate to each. It might be 
mentioned here that the 
general aesthetic climate of 
C'hhow is broadly catego¬ 
rised into three, namely. 
Hatvar Dhara. for render¬ 
ing vigorous martial and 
masculine dances. Kali 
Bhanga for more delicate. 
Ivncal and non-martial 
themes and Kah-Kata, a 
judicious mixture of the 
abov'e two. As mentioned 
earlier the Natyn aspect of 
Chhow borrows heavily 
from the mvths and lejfends 
of the Pvranns including 
the Rnmnyana and the 
Mahabharat. 
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Youth cult: a psychological 

probe 

SACHINDRANATH BASD 


n HE world pheno¬ 
menon of youth 
worship seems to 
he declining from its fren¬ 
zied peak, and sated older 
citizens are. ti^nng to re- 
co\er from the surfeit 
imposed on them bv writ 
ers, editors, radio-TV 
speakers, film-makers, 
educators, administrators 
and just about every class 
Some have succumbed tc 
what mav be called the 
bandwagon effect,^ other 
have exploited the crazi 
for their own t)urpose« 
Former US Vice-Preslden 
Hubert Humphrey once re 
ferred to ^‘patriots of dis 
sent, filled with anger anc 
indignation who deserve 
our thanks, not our re 
buke," but changed the 
tune about a vear later to 
suit hia campaign fni 
Senate nomination ‘‘Then 
can be no alternative tc 
public safety.” he said, con 
demning violent dissent 
Such performances are 
nothing new in politics, 
which turns with the wind 
like the weathercock. 

When youth worship 
was riding the wind, the 
mediamen of the press, 
radio and TV were quick 
to cash in, outdoing each 
other in pompous verbiage 
to brand the establishment 
as rotten to the oore and 
hold UP youth as the new 
white hope, pure and inno¬ 
cent. College profes- 
sors and dean.s became ins- 


fant radicals. The feeling 
got around that shice the 
young were rightly indtg- 
lant about V'letnam. envii 
inmental pollution popula 
ion growth, pmerty. etc. 
chateier thev said or did, 
deluding the freakiest 
ntics. must have profound 
ignificance, while their 
Iders were wrong on all 
ounts and totally bereft of 
lealism—mere fats racing 
awards selfish ends. 

In this somewhat thea- 
"ical setting, worthy of 
udy by psychologists, 
arents began tearfully 
Arringing their hands, 
^rovelling, apologizing and 
‘r\ung to placate wdfh the 
maximum of permissh e- 
ips?; some aped tne dress 
ind manners of their 
children, claiming to oe 
heir ‘‘pals ” Rut these 
-^lesperate and uuenilc 
‘xeiTisps at brldgp-builfl- 
ing across The generation 
•'ap only produced sneer? 
and more contempt from 
the little dictators on the 
other bank. 

Individuals here and 
fere who managed to re- 
tun the ability of calm 
thinking view’ed the whole 
enmedv with scorn and 
amusement. Wilfrid Rheed 
in his bonk itfoT Jamifior 
;Tote • “ . .that then 

'(vonth) should be teach 
/♦g that W’e should in 
v'st them with oraculai 
pwers, read into then 
shrugs and moans some 


great %nostlc wisdom— 
this is an American super¬ 
stition -o crass that one 
-.carcelv knows where to 
begin with it " An Ameri¬ 
can Uoctor of Metlicine 
mote to the editor ot a 
magazine' "We too are 
against hunger, poor hous¬ 
ing. discrimination and 
poor medical care, but 
aren’t we the ones who pay 
the taxes. . .we supply the 
youth with the Pill, facili¬ 
ties for safe abortions and 
medical care for their 
rapidly increasing rate of 
venereal disease" His 
parting shot was, "Why is 
the parasite so angry with 
the host 

Another letter-writer had 
this to sav • ‘‘The arro¬ 
gance and concpit of some 
youths who, with Iheir 
meagre knowledge and 
limited experience, are 
convinced that their be¬ 
liefs are the correct ones, 
that their wishes and de¬ 
sires are paramount, are 
indicative of the puerile 
mind. This Immaturity is, 
further exemplified bv their 
tantrums when opposed. 
The shouted obscenities, 
breaking of windows, burn¬ 
ing of buildings and other 
such actions are the acts 
of spoiled irresponsible 
tuveniles who have contri¬ 
buted ahsnhiteh nothing 
to societv ' He blames it 
rll on the hek of guidance 
from narentp and teach>»rs 

A British writer reflect- 
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ed the sentirnents of those 
■who have had just abo\it 
enough by proposing a 
“moratorium on news ^bout 
youth.’* Stewart Alsop 
the noted U3 columnist, 
went further by announc¬ 
ing the demise of what 
Tom Wolfe has called 
Radical Chic; In his article 
“Radical Chic i.s Dead.” 
Alsop wrote: "The fact i.s 
that radical chic or the New 
Left, or call it what you 
will—was e.s.sentially a fad, 
and all fad.s die. This is 
the world’s most faddist 
nation, hut our fads die 
very suddenly”. But 
enough of quotations. 

Those on the wrong side 
of thirty know in their 
bones that experience is the 
best teacher, the only trust¬ 
worthy guide to a kind of 
personal wisdom that helps 
one through life’s journeys. 
Yet. experience is. by defi¬ 
nition, the one thing the 
young lack. What is the 
use of phy.slcal and mental 
energ>', a fresh outlook, 
ideali.sm and whatever else 
youth is venerated for if 
these are led into sterility, 
to mindless destruction bv 
momentary fads, mass 
hv.steria, pursuit of fashion¬ 
able images, etc., ? Yet the 
value of learning from life 
Is something hardly ever 
mentioned by those adults 
(educators, administrators, 
profp.ssional speech- 
makers) who fall over 
each other In putting 
youth on a pedestal. 

The myth Is largely 
based on claims of revolu¬ 
tionary and iconocla.stlc 
thinking. Actually, the 
would-he non-conformists 
are the most rigid of con¬ 
formists. They have their 
own dress, hair-stvle, music 
and speech, from which 
deviation is possible only 
at the risk of losing caste 
and inviting communal 
ridicule or scorn. A parti¬ 


cular sect has the single- 
minded pursuit of material 
pleasures as its goal and is 
assiduously developing its 
own dialect—a new kind 
ot dialectical materialism, 
one might say; to show you 
are with it, you must libe¬ 
rally use groovy, cool, dig, 
fab, ravt and Other esote- 
rica. Another subculture 
affects drug addiction, 
beads, grandma glasses, 
pensonal uncleanliness, etc., 
as articles of faith, (The 
hippies have turned their 
back on the ugliness of 
society and try to live a 
.simple life minding their 
own business, their philo¬ 
sophy is attractive to many, 
hut why must this be com¬ 
bined with personal dirti¬ 
ness, drug-running and so 
on?) Nor is Independent 
thinking particularlv 

apparent in the apotheosis 
of an individual as the all- 
wi.se supreme being. Yet 
all thesey we are told, are 
the non-conformists who 
have what it takes to banish 
adult hypoenssy and selfish- 
ne.s.s and build up a brave 
new world. 

It is the political radicals 
who hold the centre of the 
stage generally all over the 
world, more particularly in 
eastern India and America. 
In the T^SA, where Viet¬ 
nam is the biggest single 
cause of unrest, students 
are returning to classes 
after intense protests rang¬ 
ing from peaceful sit-ins 
to manhandling of deans 
bv rifle-carrying thugs. In 
India, the immediate cau¬ 
ses are .said to be decrepit 
teaching .systems and curri¬ 
cula, bleak employment 
prospects, etc. No doubt 
these need cure, but thev 
have been •with ii.s for 
nuite a while; to believe 
they explain the sudden 
flaring of violence and 
militancv is to evade rea¬ 
lity. The biggest factor, 


once again. Is Ignored by 
our "social thinker''”. 

And once again, we can 
profitably delve into psy¬ 
chology for a clue. A 
fundamental fact of life Is 
that for most peojile, 
study—i.e., anything ex¬ 
cept light reading—Is a 
bore. Moreover, our coll¬ 
eges are crowded with 
students who are misfits for 
higher education anjrway, 
l)ut who must have a de¬ 
gree. In the old days, 
students who avoided 
clas.ses and neglected their 
studies suffered from a 
guilt complex. Thanks to 
the new political context, it 
is no longer so. If they 
are now going on strike, 
throwing bombs, breaking 
furniture, belabouring 
teachers, dragging out 
examinees, it is all for a 
high ideal; this rotten 
educational system is a 
fraud and must be smashed. 
So thev are instant heroes. 
The liberation from that 
nagging guilt-feeling la 
intoxicating. The .siliv 
))Ourg«*ois pretexts for 
avoiding classes are swent 
off. boy, hardiv 12 or i:i 
vears old, was overheard at 
a street corner comment¬ 
ing to his two friends, ohvl- 
ouslv on the day’s strike, 
"It’s the system—the 
whole system that must lie 
destroved.” The quiet 
over-confidence of his man¬ 
ner was breathtaking, 

•Adult re.sponslbility for 
this situation is anything 
init negligible. First there 
was acceptance of the 
axiom that the campus was 
sacrosanct—a state within 
a state and out of hounds to 
the forces of law and order 
—and long hesitancy to 
admit the police to deal 
with criminals. The result 
today is that the seizing of 
large caches of arms from 
colleges and hostels Is 
followed by student protests 
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against "police repression," 
with even teachers (inlirni- 
daletl?) joining, in. Vice- 
Chancellors who started 
with sympathetic noises for 
the students’ “cause" oi 
begged them with folded 
hands to stop rioting later 
faced their moment of 
truth. 

For a time, newspapers 
reported under big head¬ 
lines on the front page how 
a handful of youngsters 
raided a school, smashed 
furniture, cut the tele- 
jihone, look down 'photo- 
graplis and put up others, 
all with a dazzlinglv smart 
efficient'* that outwitted 
everyone. What effect this 
could have on their ego Is 
better left to imagination. 

Educators, ministers and 
governors have paid hom¬ 
age to bright boys who 
have taken to violence, and 
drawn the moral that there 
must be something admir¬ 
able in it not apparent to 
ordinary intelligence. High 
marks in examinations 
were thus equated with 
wisdom, while a little re¬ 
flection will show that such 
a conclusion is not itself a 
mark of vvi.sdom: ability 
to wi’ite good English 
or to solve difficult 
geometrical problems is 
hardly the same thing as a 
capability for independent 
value judgment—in such 
matters no textbook ran 
begin to approach the book 
of life. Secondly. the 
attraction of the idealistic 
image is perhaps greatet 
for the bright boys, since 
the greater the sacrifice, 
the more f'-'e ■’rimiration 
de.«er\-ed — ■"I'-i they have 
been proved right. 


Then there are the 
guardians, some send their 
boys to school and think 
the rest is up to the tea¬ 
chers: if the boys Ijecome 
naughty, the headmaster 
gets a stiff note. Others try 
persuasion and permissive¬ 
ness, and hope that things 
will be all ri|^t; actually, 
they get from bad to worse 
Robody tries denying the 
“poor darlings" free board 
and lodging, which will 
really hurt. In fact, only 
lately some people are 
timidlY. suggesting that 
guardians m.ight have, a 
cnicial role to play, after it 
ha.s become clear that tea¬ 
chers, the police or pathetic 
“appeals" to students can¬ 
not cure the disease. 

These are the factors 
chat have led to the image 
of the student-hero, of 
socially con.scious youth to 
whom politics is more im¬ 
portant than education. 
And youth being hot- 
blooded, competitive radi¬ 
calism in views and 
methods has .strong attrac¬ 
tion. Hence the never-end¬ 
ing emergence of even 
more extremist factions that 
show up other.s as revision¬ 
ists or rightist: the moti¬ 
vation is not the compul- 
.sions of theory (most are 
ignorant of it), but com- 
oetifion and the love of 
destruction It does feel 
nice to smash things, 
whereas construction is a 
slow, dull job. Will educa¬ 
tional reform.; pro.spect of 
employment, etc., bring in 
a change of heart among 
those who find study un¬ 
bearably tedious, who know 
t.hat a lack of brains can be 
auccesafnlly remedied by 
unrestricted cop*ying. and 


evett if that faile. extor¬ 
ting grace marks or paM 
marks under threat, who 
love misohit^ for dts own 
sake, have ta^ed blood .and 
seen the enemy capitulat¬ 
ing while dhging a hymn 
to youth 1 

This activist minority 
determines the fate of the 
silent majority of those 
who want only to be left 
alone and believe learning 
should precede politics. A 
great many of India’s lead¬ 
ers rose - from this latter 
class, although 'todaj'' edu¬ 
cation would seem to be 
regarded as Unnecessary, if 
not a positive hindrance, in 
politic.^. 

I'io doubt there are a few 
among the violent protes¬ 
ters whose convictions are 
based on knowledge and 
independent judgment, just 
as there are mentally im¬ 
mature adults. They de¬ 
serve a certain respect, 
though one may disagree 
with them. Also youth’s 
qualities t)f enei’gy 'and en- 
thiisiasin. openness of mind, 
etc., are surely precious. 
But this is no reason for 
creating a myth, sitice 
youth can also be ignorant, 
cocky. sc;rappy. loud, pre¬ 
tentious. unfeeling and so 
on. Immaturity from in¬ 
sufficient experience can 
exaggerate these and even 
turn the good qualities 
sour. Glorification. bv 
adults did -further mischief 
along the same line.;;. The 
revetise pi’ocess of defla¬ 
tion can only do good by 
bi'inging us closer to rea¬ 
lity. Let youth prove itself 
hv restilts. not bv sham¬ 
ming and nosing, ps it ex¬ 
pects its elders to do. 
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before you have another child 

mink 




wouldn’t yoa first 
like to ghie this child 
all the care she needs? 
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clothes, thi toys, the bookt--.all ths things you want to ba sura aha aats But if 
anothar child should corns along too soon, this may not be easy. Wouldn't you prefer'to a^d this 7 

!!ro‘?Mdn«?f too''21.l P"* 'hlld till they 

ISrmJS beeeuM"'••t popular rubber contraceptive 
Tpr mwi vfcvMtf II • stTf and slmpla to uto. Why not buy ■ packot today ? ^ 

AvallaWt ovary where at only IS palao for 3 bocauao It la aubaldlaed by the Oovarnmant. 
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Untiyajwantano(herdikl.tise * 

NaPiODH T 

the safe, simple rubber contraceptive milllona cheese 

told by : tenoral Merchants, Chamlets and Dmgglets, 

Provision Storaa, Pan thopa. Eta. 
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HREE no -trumps! 
Burphukan must 
have lost hiS 
nental poise, other¬ 
wise how in a gamt 
of cards could he dare bid 
hke this. It must be too 
presumptuous a call; it 
was gambling in its worst 
foi-m. Barphukan must br 
told that he should face 
the consequence, T mean, 
the financial part of it, the 
loss in terms of rupees and 
paise. A perplexed Sen 
(liipta, a startled Das and 
an amazed Madan weic 
casting surreptitious glan¬ 
ces at each othar. Sen 
(lupta, the Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon of Pasighat. invited the 
upper strata of the town, 
the highly placed officials, 
on a Saturday e\ening to 
dinner and dance and the 
invitees with their wive.s 
started coming in one by 
one. ^ 

The venue and the hosts 
changed in a cyclic oi'der 
and if one Saturdav even¬ 
ing Sen f'upta threw a 
party, the next Saturday it 
was ^^adan who would host 
the get-together. Without 
the.se parties and picnics 
life in Pasighat will be dull 
ami monotonous. These 
social gatherings were the 
oidy patehes of green, as 
it were, in a dreary desert. 

While the men worked 
In political, medical. CPWI) 
ami e<lucati()n departments, 
where the upper hierarchy 
sat. ruminated on their 
past glories and dreamt of 
the prospects blazing 
ahead, their wives roamed 
the length and hreadlh of 
Pasighat paying courtesy 
calls on one another dis¬ 
cussing the lafe.st sari de- 
sign.s available in Dibru- 
garh market, holding semi¬ 
nars oh the finer point.s of 
rooking and were often 
deeply engrossed in \'ili- 


fying ami inud-.dinging 
o|)ei jlioii.s. the princip.'d 
tai'icls alwavs being the 
])(>ur in olfii'tv. their 

menfolk. 

Das w.js sipping diinks 
slowly hut .steaddv, 'Mrs. 
l\la(lan came .so clo.se to 
Sen Oupla that he could 
from the fragrance emit¬ 
ting fi'orn the slender 
frame easilv tell tlie l)''and 
of .soap she used. iMiis. 
M.idaii alwavs used ll)e 
finest eo.siuetics in a lavish 
manlier, tiie hesl she could 
l»rocure in Delhi, With 
snrreplltious zca1 .and 
vigour Sen (lupta was 
inching clo.ser to Mr.s. 
Madan. leriproeating the 
fairer sex's move. 

The reckless Barphukan 


was over for the highest 
l)id. Historians dealing 
with .\ssame.se cniture and 
1 radii ion teslify that the 
lilood of (lillerent, peoiiles, 
;\u.^tro-.’\siali( s, Dr a v a- 
d i a II s, Tibet o-P. arm a ns. 
Mongoloids ami .\ivan.s, 
flow tlirough Ihc veins of 
Burpluikans \vho.se fore- 
falhers once held s>vay 
over .si.x thousand merce¬ 
naries. 

Thai particular evening, 
at Sen (liipta’s residence, 
the women folk were vy- 
’ ing with each other in the 
latest fashions. Mrs.- Ma¬ 
dan donning late.st hair-do 
of a Shillong beauty par¬ 
lour was smoking gently. 
-Mrs. Dgs ws:' gradually 
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making herself ad^pt in 
that particular art. 

Four no-trumps, the bid¬ 
ding went on. 

“My dear,” "My dear," 
muttered a puzzled Mrs. 
Madan, a regular habit 
with her. Mr. Madan was 
occasionally coasting long¬ 
ing looks at Mrs. Bar- 
phukan, a rare beauty 
from Jorhat, whose com¬ 
plexion was rather yellow'- 
Ish, with a slight tinge of 
red, the dimple on her 
right clieek enhancing her 
beautv, 1’he V-shape<l, low 
rut blou«e was imng in 
vain to hold that mass of 
flesh which was bulging 
out from within, perhap.s 
trying to peep out ami see 
the hungry sex-starved 
world outside. 


goods ftm 
Oiramghat 
Fiom Oiramghat to Pasi- 
ghat, the merchandise was 
carried in a jeep or a bus 
This yeaFs monsoon had 
appeared rather early; it 
had started from the month 
of March and was carrying 
its depredation till late 
October. A turbulent Brah¬ 
maputra had made it prac¬ 
tically impossible for the 
boat to sail on its rough 
water. The boat during the 
worst period was arriving 
at Oiramghat after a gap 
of nine or ten days. 

The plane could not land 
at Pasighat airstrip due to 
the inclement weather. 
Stream.^ in the interior 
were inundated and 
landslides were a com¬ 



were terrible. 


"Today there is dearth of 
meat.” a straight an¬ 
nouncement came from Sen 
Gupta. 

“Hopeless,” shouted Bar- 
phukan and Das. Incle¬ 
ment weather had preven¬ 
ted Orang Batu's boat 
fioni reaching Oiramghat 
after covering a ninety- 
mile stretch of water. 
NKF.A. perhaps was ex¬ 
periencing the worst mon¬ 
soon in recent years. The 
Brahmaputra w’js in a ter¬ 
rifying mood; full to the 
hriin and the water-level 


mon feature, making 
it extremely hazardous for 
the jeep to pass through 
The Jungle path towards its 
destination. Pasighat at 
times remained isolated, 
totally cut off from the 
oytslde world and the resi¬ 
dents of Pasighat for all 
their daily necessaries had 
to depend on .Tawalaprasad 
and Orang Batu, on their 
marble-sized potatoes and 
on pulses stored in their 
impoverished store-room.s 
six months earlier, half of 
which was eaten bv moths 


reached a point abov’e the and rats, one fourth was in 
danger maik. Tt had over- the decaving stage and the 
flow-ed its banks, threaten- rest had developed fungas 


ing the town of Dibrugarh. and a nauseating smell. 
It was considered a dare- The Brahmaputra was eat- 
devil act to pilot a boat fit- mg up Dibrugarh slowlv, 
ted w'ith a cheap and small Stones and granites hud- 
motor across the turbulent died in steel nets were cast 


Brahmaputra So the mer- 
chandi&e. like goats and 
sheep, ordered In Ah 
Sahel) and purchased hv 
him at Dibrugarh could 
not reach it» destination in 
time. Orang Batu and 
.Tawalaprasad ran a thrlce- 
a-week boat service ferr\’- 
Ing men and material 
across the Brahmaputra. 
The hazards of carrying 


on both the banks of Brah¬ 
maputra to check the ero- 
s)on. Before that stones 
and boulders were simplv 
thrown in the Brahmaputra 
to check its tempestuous 
blow. At first the persons 
connected with the opera¬ 
tion were unconcerned re¬ 
garding the cost of the 
project but the huge 
expenditure, as days pass- 



the entire proj4«t brdught 
the authorities to then- 
senses. The audit inspec¬ 
tion unit issued stricture.s 
But the mischief had al- 
•eady been done and the 
-tone? had gone down deep 
in the river. Doubts weu- 
expressed, the mist of dis< 
l)elief and mistrust were in 
the air. 

The whole operation had 
created suspicion in the 
public mind. Cases were 
filed against the people 
connected with the opeia- 
tion. Two overseers and 
four contractors were'dulv 
prosecuted. The authontie'^ 
took all precautions and 
made a new plan. A noveltv 
In the meth^ of operation 
w'^as introduced. Stones 
w'ere counted; marked, 
checked, re-checked and 
were put in steel nets be¬ 
fore they were placed along 
the banks of the Brahma¬ 
putra. But the river was 
obstinate. .Tawalprasad, and 
orthodox Brahmin, was the 
last person to ferry across 
the Brahmaputra, cattle, 
sheep and goats for the 
raeat-hungrv residents of 
Pasighat. .Strictly a vege¬ 
tarian himself and a devo¬ 
tee of I>ord Brahma, I^ord 
Bishnu and Lord .Mahesw'ar. 
he never compromised his 
religious beliefs and senti¬ 
ments. But then the prices 
of merchandise in .lawala- 
prasad's shop showed 
evervdav an upward trend. 
A tin of biscuits purchased 
at rupees two at the Dibru-. 
garh market now fetched 
three times higher. Jawala- 
nrasad found a strong rival 
in Orang Batu who was 
the proprietor of a grocer>'- 
cum-stationeiw shop. The 
rivaliy between the two 
merchants had reached its 
peak. Oarng Batu on so 
many occasions prayed to 
Chute Gamte, the evil spirit, 
to bring misfortune to 
Jawalaprasad. If only 
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“J)o not forget to bring. 


.T a w a 1 a p r a s a d’s boat 
overturn'? in the iiy 
oold water of the Brah¬ 
maputra, Orang Batu would 
then easily secure the 
monopoly business at Dih- 
rugarh as well as Pasighat 
markets. In open competi¬ 
tion Orang invariably found 
himself to be of no match 
for Juwalapras.Td. Jawala- 
prasad was no less vinfiie- 
tive. 

On so many occasions he 
had refused to supply to 
Orang when the latter had 
difficulty in procuring 
mobil oil, petrol, grease and 
all that keep the boat 
going. On occasions', taking 
advantage of dark and 
.stormy nights, .Tawala did 
not hesitate to steal machi- 
nerjc parts from the boat 


of Orang, thus making It a 
helpless piece of object. If 
Orang Batu's boat lay in- 
capacitaled, due to tempo¬ 
rary breakdowm, that gave 
an Impetus to .Tawalapra- 
sad’s trade, .lawahiju'asad 
could then dictate tennis to 
the hcdiiless residents of 
Pasighat. At that hour, 
if .fawalapra.sad preferr»cl 
to pav n courtesv visit to 
the DCs office, he would 
then cci-tainly be a mo.st 
welcome ]jei‘Son. 

If .lawla with his .shahbv 
dress sat in an undigni¬ 
fied position on the 
.sofa .settee of the Df*. 
the Dr perhaps would 
not mind it in the least. 
During normal time one. of 
cnur.se. cotdd not imagine 
of such a bold venture but 


on occasions like that Jaw- 
alaprasad would certainly 
rule the rough water of the 
Brahmaputra and the DC 
needed articles to be 
lirought from Dlbrugarh 
market. Hence a bargain 
could ea.9lly be made, 
.lawalaprasad would then 
he in u position to offer 
jiroposition of procuring a 
husinc';'? permit for hia 
r.pphew and everybody, of 
c ourse, knew that it was a 
herculean sort of a job to 
secure a permit in NKFA. 
The DC’s note on the file 
'voidd certainly . carry 
much weight and the 
Directorate at Shillong 
would have no alternative 
hut to give the proposal a 
due consideration. But 
Orang was not easily to be 
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rowed down with threats. 
MTien compared )n Intelli¬ 
gence with this outsider. 
Jawalaprasad, Orang was 
no match, who 
lacked business acumen 
of this Rajasthani, 
but when the question of 
bravely and courage 
raised, there was none to 
beat this rustic of the 
NEPA jungle. 

The Abor blood flaw¬ 
ed through his veins. 
Jawalaprasad had to face 
an indomitable foe in 
Orang Batu, the rustic 
who never hesitated to 
jump on the boat of Jawa¬ 
laprasad at dead of night 
In midstream without con¬ 
sidering the consequence.^. 
Jawala was clever enough 
to save himself from these 
onslaughts on several occa¬ 
sions. Till motorable roads 
were constructed In the 
thick jungle, these sorts of 
unhealthy rivalry were 
bound to persist. The 
poor residents of Pasighat 
had to suffer. 

“We want chickens”, the 
assembly broke out m 
chorus. 

“Chickens have become 
scarce, they are courting 
death by an undetected 
disease and are failing 
to render service to 
the hungry humanity. The 
medicine Is not readily 
available and is late in ar¬ 
riving from Dibrugarh hos- 
'pital and hence the cala¬ 
mity,” complained Sen 
Gupta. 

‘ Mrs. -Das was observing 
minutely every move of 
Mrs, Madan whom she 
tried to imitate in all pos¬ 
sible ways. Mrs. Madan, 
a bird from the upper so¬ 
ciety of Delhi, who was 
tutored thoroughly in the 
art of sophistication. Mrs 
Das's case was lust the re¬ 
verse. Her husband was 
once a petty lecturer in 
a moffusil college neat 


Calcutta. Mr. and Mrs. 
Das had a modest living. 
Mrs. Das spent most of her 
time in the kitchen as she 
could not afford a cook 
The housewife had nelthei 
the means nor the time and 
opportunity to roam in a 
world which she so often 
had dreamt. While visiting 
the posh localities in South 
Calcutta or while passing 
the dignified and luxurious 
hotels and shops in the 
Chowringhee area, her 
looks would stumble at 
every .step. 

She was not beautiful 
nor could she dream of be¬ 
coming one during her 
hfe-time. But all the same 
it did not prevent her in 
spending money for repair¬ 
ing her structure and 
white-washing her face. 
The beautiful damsels mov¬ 
ing around were a cons- 
tant*eyiesore to her. When 
Das delighted himself in 
Shakespearean eloquence 
and went to the depths of 
Shellev and Keat's Odes, 
Mrs. Das craved for all 
sorte of earthlv possessions 
and searched for glamour 
which were beyond hei 
reach Dav dreaming did 
rot prove futile 

Opportunity at last 
knocked at her door. Mr. 
Das ultimately secured a 
decent job m NEFA and 
her days of mourning was 
over. With a good salary, 
a decent bungalow, a jeep 
at Das’ command, a posse 
of retinues, and a sophisti¬ 
cated societj', Mrs. Das had 
everj'thlng she cherished 
for. Her latent talent seek- 
itig an outlet, suddenh 
found its way and Mrs. Da® 
was more than happv. She 
'vent so far as to require u 
male attendant to help her 
■Mslf even in making ai 
hone.st effort in putting her 
feet ill the leather strap® 
For the necessary hair-do 

m 


occasional viaite to Shillong 
or Calcutta were a ’must’ 
fof* her. 

“We do not have enough 
niits here at Easighat” 
-.aid Mrs. Madan. 

“The same can be said 
ibout drinks also”, replied 
Mrs. Das while pufBng a 
dgafette. 

Recently Mrs. bas had 
oteked up well the art of 
rmoking and drinking. 

“You know Madan, my 
husband, had an alluring 
offer from Bombay, a cove¬ 
ted post In a big mercan¬ 
tile firm”, -said Mrs. Das. 

“MTiy did he not accept 
it a query from Mrs. 
^fadan, 

“As you must be aware 
bv now that we both are 
not after money. Power 
and position hold little at¬ 
traction for us. We long 
to work for the dovmtrod- 
den, to look after the inter¬ 
ests of the neglected. We 
have opted for NEFA just 
to look after the well-be¬ 
ing of the tribal people. 
We are here to give a 
lioo-sT to their physical and 
moral uplift.” a mentally 
-atisfied Mrs Das looked 
with pride and vanity, 
whereas a shakv Mr. Das 
looked startled while mop¬ 
ping hi.s brow. 

Mr. Sen Gupta casting 
co^'eted looks at Mrs. Bar- 
phukan, the lieauty trom 
Jorhat, could not decide 
whether to bid on hearts 
or not On the dinner’table 
a hot. spicy meal was 
aw’aiting the guest. 
“Where are we meeting to¬ 
morrow noon ?” asked a 
bubbling Barphukan. 

“The entire party will 
nuster strong in Mebo -Dak 
lungalow at the appointed 
lour,’* replied Das. 

“Don’t forget to bring 
vour sU'lmmlng costumes. 
Wc will splash down in .jihe 
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c6el ind ciliB water of the 
nearby pool,” said Mrs 
Das. • 

Mrs. Sen Gupta had ii 
the recent years adde( 
quite a tew pounds of fle.=! 
over her noimai physic; 
structure. If she had pr< 
ferred to appear in a swin 
ming costume on the be; 
ches of Purl or Bombaj' 
then trie guardians of lav 
would surely find it dift' 
cult to control an inquhs’ 
tave mass of humaniU 
Here at N^EFA she woui» 
at least be saved from tha 
predicament. 

“Have you asked Agar 
wala to keep the generalo 
in a working condition til 
midnight?” Madan mad' 
a query. Bui'phukan nod 
deri his head in assent. 

Aganvala was attache 
to the CPWD. An As.si^ 
tant Electrical Engme^i 
he was ni-charge of thii tw( 
generators. The heavily 
built generator with morr 
power potentiality, wen’ 
out of commission sinci 
the last tew days. Th( 
.second generator, muc) 
less powerful, was no' 
cent per rent perfec' 
and .Vgarwala was natui 
ally a bit worried. Thf 
responsibility of providin' 
heat and light to the few 
houses at Pasighat lay or 
the shoulders of Agarwala 
The generator usually wa 
commissioned into servio 
from five till eight p.m 
the bamboo-consliiK'tef 
structures as well as th' 
paths, lanes and bv-lane 
were deprived of the povve 
supply. After eight in th< 
night, the whole of Pasigha 
used to plunge in darkness 
The house owners at that 
time had to rely on lan¬ 
terns and candles. That 
particular evening the DC 
agreed to grace the occa¬ 
sion at Sen Gupta’s resi¬ 
dence and the host and the 


'AS mWdKAt 

guests all alike wanted thfe 
generators to toil till mid¬ 
night for the sake of the 
party. Agarwala was at 
fir.st adamant and was not 
willing to put the weakei 
child on the field to fact 
the ordeal. The numbei 
one generator needed tho 
ough overhauling which 
•ould be done only in Dib- 
iigarh and could not be 
nmmissioned before a 
. eek .\ganvala was deter- 
lined not to vield ground, 
'threatening from the Ad- 
nini.strative Unit bore no 
csult. Persuasion had not 
he desired effect 
Negotiation wa.s almo.st 
It a breaking point but 
vhen the bew’ltching darn¬ 
els appeared on the scene 
\ ith all their latest guiles 
Vgarwala who wa« not«a 
'od, gave in His idealnm 
anished In the thin air 
Te had to forget his ailing 
•hild for at least a dav. 
'’■]xtra supply of power to 
'acihtate the lighting ai- 
angement was easilv 
'greed upon. But how 
vas it possible? The op- 
>osite camp had brought 
'Ut the special weapon 
idden in their armourv 
The facility was offered 
•1 exchange of Miss Taraf- 
'ar's hand, the beautv 
'ueen of Pasighat. who 
• ould remain a dance pai't- 
'pr of Agarviala through- 
ut the tenure of the partv, 

1 proposal which a voung 
nan could not refuse It 
neant a supreme saci'ifice 
or Burphukan who had to 
ndure this mental torture 
Mth a smiling face. Miss 
Farafdar as scheduled ear- 
ier was to dance with Bar- 
'ihukan. One could not af¬ 
ford to forget that the time 
For writing the confidential 
report was almost due and 
one should know that the 
DC would be able to do 
justice with a facile pen 
only when he remained 


contentM. Sacrifice never 
goes in vain and Baiphu- 
kan knew It well. He was 
nvare that his noble ges- 
'ure would not pass un¬ 
noticed. Barphukan was 
•ontemplating a transfer 
o Shillong Directorate and 
< sound confidential report 
would help him to- reach 
his cherished destination. 
Pasighat would have the 
rarest opportunity to wit¬ 
ness a gala night where 
the elite of the society 
would engage themselves 
in fun and frolics which 
would certainly thrill the 
simple, rustic, unsophisti¬ 
cated re.sident.s—the bulbs 
burning till midnight with 
a lot of fanfare. 

“Whv Saikia ha.s not re- 
porled as j-et?” Das threw 
a question. 

“He i.s expected within 
seven p m.", replied Sen 
Gupta. 

“You cannot he absolute¬ 
ly sure about his ardval. 
He IS a man who often 
changes his schedule," said 
.Madan. 

“He has no attraction 
(or anything except his job. 
An extremely responsible 
person, the sense of duty is 
in his blood, hard work i.'« 
his mainstay. I shall not 
lie in the least .surprised 
if he fails to turn up and 
in the meantime takes up 
an official assignment,” 
said Barphukan. 

queer sort of a per¬ 
son”, remarked Mrs Ma¬ 
dan. 

“Exactly so: Mr. Saikia 
i.s in a dilemma. He is not 
sure whether to hand over 
or not the key of Doying 
Goblng, the official club, 
which still remains under 
lock and key. He is wait¬ 
ing for permission from 
Shillong Directorate which 
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«t the fust instance is not 
at all ncceSwSai-y and in the 
second place a long period 
has already passed bv this 
time. One feels the rehear¬ 
sals oE ‘Chitrangada’ and 
‘Swapan Kumar’ cannot re¬ 
main suspended any lon¬ 
ger,” said Das. 

“Ts it a fact that a keen 
tu.ssle is continuing over 
the .seloclinn of a playlet 
to he staged at Pa.sighat 
this \ear?” asked Mr.s. Sen 
Gupta. 

hard tussle no doubt. 
Biswanath Nundy votes for 
‘Shahjahau’ while Mrs. 
Bhatlacharya ha.s slre.ssed 
on 'Chitrangada' a dance 
drama, neither side willln:' 
to yield ground,” an.sweieil 
Sen Gupta. 

“Who is to appear m the 
role of Shahjahan”? asked 
Das. 

“Why? Biswanath Nim- 
dy; it ajipeais the gentle¬ 
man ha.s made a m.nk m 
that particular role both .it 
Calcutta and Tinsukia. He 
wants to icjicat hi.s success 
here at NEF.\,” .said Bar- 
Iihukan. 

“Nundy in Shahjahan’s 
role”, giggled !Mr.s. D.is, 

“A iioor Mibslilutc for 
that great Mughul”, chu¬ 
ckled Mrs. B.irphukan. 

"Thev say tb.it ^Ir. 
Nundy while on fluty at 
the hfxspital, deeidy en- 
gros.sed in writing iire'-- 
criptions, is often lonnd 
muttering dialoguc.s fioin 
D Ti .Bov’s famous drain.i 
and the funniest part of It 
that he doesn’t care to look 
at the faces of the ])atients 
w’hile they tell him about 
their ailments” said Mr. 
Das and the entire gather¬ 
ing burst into laughter. 

y * 

'* Salkia was nut with his 
wife for attending the 
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party at Sen Gupta’s resi¬ 
dence, but just near the 
burning ghat a man emerg¬ 
ed from the nearby bu- 
.shes, in pitoh darkness and 
whispered something to 
Saikia. Saikia looked 
stern, and the face betray¬ 
ed a grim determination 
He asked his bodyguard 
accompanying him to Cb- 
cort Mrs. Saikia to her 
ficstination. He himself 
made a move for his bun¬ 
galow accompanied by the 
iniormer. 

At his bungalow he arm¬ 
ed him.self with a loaded 
revolver. Saikia, as an A.s- 
sistdnt Political Officer, had 
to do all sorts of odd jobs, 
facing hazards too often 
The lure of adventure w.i? 
in his blood. He was lea.st 
concerned with dance 
drdm.a, wine and women 
Whatever little attachment 
he^had with the club lift 
was due to his wife’s cle- 
MM- tactics. Saikia remain¬ 
ed much more concerned 
.-nul busj’ w'ith the office 
administration. He thought 
more about T.A., D A , 
transfers, promotions, file-, 
and memorandums. In 
fiict, he wanted to tie the 
whole of NRPA with a red 
tape. He relished in issu¬ 
ing official warning notes, 
jircferred to ch.argc-sheer 
irresponsible officers. His 
ambitions knew no bounds 
He even aspired for the 
(oveted post of the Secre- 
tarv at the Shillong Direc¬ 
torate. Ho was ready to 
nip in the bud all Irregular 
aetivitlcs iti and around 

I’asighat. Tlicic was no 

tail at Pasighat hut the 

culprit responsible lor un- 

amhorised cutting ot grass 
.It the airstrip field at night 
without a valid pass w'as 
likely to be lodged m 
quarters’ guard room and 
a second person allowing 
his cattle to lead a carefree 
life on the roads near the 

m 


residential quarters there¬ 
by creating nuisance, re¬ 
ceived no lenient treat¬ 
ment either from Saikia, 

He never thought a mo¬ 
ment to quarrel with the 
Commandant of the Cen¬ 
tral Re.serve -Police, thr¬ 
ough notes he used to 
threaten him of'dire conse- 
(luences. He as.sumed a 
stern attitude w’hen the 
I'amilv members of the 
CPWD and Medical staff 
o\cr.stayed in Pasighat 
without a valid pas.sport. If 
the price of Kerosene oil 
showed an upw^ard trend, 
Saikia nev’ier hesitated to 
t.ake firm action Every¬ 
body w-as afraid of this 
man and the whole of Pa- 
Mghat felt the weight of 
bis stern administration. 
Saikia at times would row 
Ins boat to the conflucpce 
nl tlie Si.mg and Rrahaia- 
pntva wheic he would lav 
111 ainliLi.sli and then in an 
opportune moment would 
jiimj) upon his prev; on 
certain occasions it was a 
smuggler’-, boat laden with 
(onti .ahaiid goods like opi¬ 
um, hasish and gold, aori 
at other times unauthon 
ed entrv by persons w'ltli- 
oiit a valid pnes. 

He w-ent often incognito 
to supeivise the lo.id con- 
'-irnction work In the deep 
w'ooded land where he 
would take stock of the 
entire situation himself 
and if anvbodv found 
fiTin.vgressing his limitation 
was sure to receive his 
share of admonition. Any- 
hndv overstaving w-ithout a 
t.nlid pa.ssport was easily 
detected by the sharp, 
searching eyes of the fol¬ 
lowers of Saikia. Sugar 
and oil smuggled out thr¬ 
ough the difficult terrain 
and hazardous route were 
sure to be found out and 
illicit trade was given a 
check bv the trustworthy 
lieutenants of Saikia. The 
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-'^plonage system was ef¬ 
fectively run by Saikia 
Saikia used to take up all 
corts of odd jobs and face 
them fairly and squarelj 
w ith grim determinatioi 
and often at giave personal 
iisks Once he was almost 
fatalb-" wounded from a 
poisonous arrow and \a\ 
piecariouslv ill at Dibiu 
trarh hospital fighting foi 
life .He Lould not lecon- 
(ile with fiivolilv and 
loiialitv Tie ensuied an 
administration trim, sleek 
and efficient fo the 
mallow. 

The pel son ac company 
ing Saikia whispered sonic 
thing to him divulging rei 
lam facts regarding Gupt^ 
one of Saikia’s arch em 
mies Saikia had no weak 
ne«s foi gav partv but hi 
was determined to tiacl 
down a M( tout- foe who had 
gone on hiding and w'hc 
was lepoiterih o\eistaving 
in Pasighat without a 
lalid pa'-s nuting the 
monsoon w hen Pa'^ighat 
lemained isolated tiom 
the rest of the woild 
and the communicatJon 
system w^as disrupted, the 
serMce of Gupta was need¬ 
ed most. He was entrusted 
w’lth the work of sending 
wireless messages to the 
outside world. But when 
•ever Gupta’s seivlce wa' 
needed most, he was foum 
to lag behind Message 
went on piling up o 
Gupta’s table as he used t- 
be absent overloading hirr 
self all the time with dnnk 
and surrounded by a bevj 
of girls 

Jt was on this issue that 
Saikia became Irritated: he 
conducted an enquiry and 
manoeuvred a transfei 
for Gupta to an Inadcei^- 
Bible of NEFA But 
Gupta' ignored Saikia 
Gupti’a opde wga altpated 
on a hiHock luiTdunded by 


w’ooded land, inhabited by 
wild beasts; a desolate 
place where even a brave 
'oul was afraid to tiead 
Gupta converted his office 
loom into a residential 
]iiarTer and performed all 
ne domestic function 
which went against the 
''roveinment service con- 
iluot rules Saikia sent a 
•Hinch of memorandums 
uid notes forewarning 
rhe consequences but then 
w ho was to receive the 
warnings’ Gupta kept a 
hmoculat and with the help 
of It w’alfhed from the hill- 
op eveiv single mo\enient 
if the Political Office peon 
1 he office peon aimed with 
lotes and memorandum'' 

II containing charges of 
iii'icondurt neglect of dut\ 
iliichMiieh did not '•juMk 
lice of Gupta and which 
was iniariahiv leceived In 
m emptv office loom 
Gupta bv then hrtd beaten 
i hastv retreat in the ad- 
lacent foiest and the peon 
on so mani occasions had 
no alternative but to fi\ 
the waining notes on the 
walls of the office leian- 
dah Warning notes went 
on piling up, Gupta as 
usual remained least con- 
rerned He w’as in the ha¬ 
bit of collecting loots, 
shiubs and so many un¬ 
known pioducts in the 
leatbv jungle from which 
ie prepared his meal daih 
ising the office elccliu 
icater 

Saikia dictated notes one 
tier another quoting manv 
bad incidents which all 
cent against the service 
'onduct rules and finalh 
charge-sheeted Gupta who 
however remained uncon 
’erned A .spot studv en 
iuii 7 CcKnmission came 
from Shillong Directorate 
and met at Pasighat. Two 
senior oificers graced the 
occaeion. But alas at the 
appmnted hour, when the 
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Commission sat to conduct 
business, all the papers 
were found missing from 
the drawers of Saikia. The 
tiles containing evidences 
against Gupta vanished m 
ihe thin air and Saikia sat 
before the Committee, sad 
and moioae 

It appealed Gupta had 
enleied the office loom at 
the mid-night, hocjdwdnked 
the guard and disappeaied 
with all the necessary pa- 
peis So the membeis of 
the Commi-^sion left Pasi- 
ghat '•oieh displeased after 
lecoiding their veidict 
.igaiiist .Saikia, his con¬ 
ducting of the entile case 
ac coi ding to them w^as done 
in a most neglecled man- 
iiei \ot onl\ that thev 
avieed cm “benefit of 
doubt’’ about Gupta’s mis¬ 
doings \ disguintled Sai¬ 
kia naUnallv took .i vow 
to retneve his piestige He 
was making himeelf leadv 
lo «lilke at an opportune 
moment Gupta was al- 
leadv tiansfened but he 
w'as o\eiSlaving at Pa-sl- 
ghat wilhcnit a valid pas^ 
and at the same tune he did 
not pioceecl to take up his 
new assignment without 
•-hovvlna any valid leason. 
Saikia vv'as determined to 
pursue his number one 

enemy at this unearthly 
hour 

Keeping the burning 
ghat on Ills left and the 
povvei house to his light, 
lie took to the lungle path 
leading lo the Nepali bus- 
lee wffieve he had expected 
to find a tipsv Gupta who, 
nc COT ding lo the infoiinei, 
was having a nice time for 
the last few davs in a house 
of ill rejHite The lungle 
was the abode of all soits 
oi wild animals hut Saikia 
had shed all feais A pair 
of blood-shot eve« caught 
Ills eye, a leopard ready lo 
pounce upon its prey It 
wai pitch dark all around. 
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Salkia trpaded on and 
fppt louchM bomctliins 
all\(* The djm lipht of fhp 
cold burninjT u»rth lov'ealed 
a hissinp; cobia whirh had 
misled lt<? target by in¬ 
ches The companion of 
Saikia turned pale with 
tear but nothing rould de¬ 
ter Saikia. The revolver 
was ready to meet anv 
emeigcnrv hut lest the 
sound of hung might init 
Gupta on guai'd, Saikia did 
not Use his revolver to 
fstiike the reptile 
Saikia moved slowly hut 
sicadilv through the daik 
jungle path praeticallv 
dragging the companion 
behind him. Saikia at last 
reached his destination, the 
place of ill repute, spmt 
neaily half the night wdlh 
the Nepali girl, posing 
himself as a piospeioiis 


(iistomer, Saikia acted 
his I ole cleverly. The 
dance and the di inking 
hout went on till midnight 
when Gupta appeared oi 
the scene. Saikia jumpei 
on his prey with the light 
ning speed of a panthei 
Hefoie Gupta could bring 
out his knife, Satkia along 
with his companion had 
overpowered Gupta and 
held the jiistnl at his baek 
While the rctiii n loiii ne\ 
was something like a vk 
toiv 111,11 (h for Saikia, a 
aihdiiod Gu)ila was pei 
h.ips cuising Ills f.ite. Tin 
jnTfv at Sen Gupta’s resi 
dtMiee was still continuing 
and W'as at its height. 

The chit fiom Saiki.i 
w IS I onGdeied lalher <i 
II II 1 s a n c p bv the 
ItG He did not like to 


be disturbed when the at 
nio.sphere was surcharges 
v\ith emotion, mirth and 
nerriment. He asked Sai- 
via to meet him at his' 
ifficc next morning. Nevi 
Homing the Deputy Com- 
nissioner said, ‘T am re- 
(.ommending your case to 
rhe Shillong Directorate 
Well, I must admit, 
I did not know 
\our wife is such a claim¬ 
ing companion. He stopp¬ 
ed for a while and added 
-oltly, “She can talk things 
and dance so well is a re¬ 
velation to me,”. 

Saikia wa.s .spre to climb 
lip and up the ladder. 

Tt IS now quite a few 
^e.^l•s since I left NEFA. I 
still remember \ividK 
niv stay at Pasighat, the 
village at the foot hills, in 
Slang Dn ision. 
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I T is very interesting In 
note how deeply I lit 
Krishna-eult has influ¬ 
enced I he eourso of ii 
iligenous music-rulUire o 
Bengal. The fontribulm 
nf Krishna-wi)i'.shi|) > 
unique so fur as the .siihjei 
nialter of Bengali music i 
the mediaeval peViod is cot 
cerned. In fact. lvri.-.hi 
theme has formed the su 
ject of the very first gr- ; 
musical (‘omposition i 
Bengal—1 mean luyadexa 
(Jet hi CioriiHln. 

Bcfori' taKine n|> the mP 
j-'cl of iIk' Krishna I hen 
and culture of mu.-ic i 
Bengal, a short introdu' 
tory distnssion on the hi 
torical hackgroiind of tl 
Krishna cult in Nort' 
India is necessary. Th 
Vaishnava faith in Indi 
will have to be considerc 
also, because most of tl 
principal Vaishnavaite scc> 
of Northern India had c' 
lolled Krishna as the cn 
tral figure of V'ai.shnavi.vn 
Moreover, .special ntii 
has lo he taken of Reng: 

T alshnavnsm. which thouv 
derived more or less fro- 
Vaishnavism in general. ^ 
composed of some element 
which are peculiat to Ber 
gfal and almost unique. Th« 
foremost of these element 
ii the doctrine of Bhakti 
i.e., the emotional service of 
devotion for spiritual rea- 

HINDVSTUAN. STANDARD 


li.salion uud -the other, 
•i)ually impoidam one, is 
he Krishnu-cuU which i.* 
'.:>.ep;irahly mi.wn with tlv 
•■mor. 

Ill the lield ot Bongu) 
lishnavism, the won 
i'uikti has got ft .speciu 
’■rnificaiRMi, not noticed it 
lany of the seels of pre 
ilent Hinduism. 

In Bengal, the Vai>hniiv, 
'inkli cult and also Kadliu 
.lishna cult emerged in : 
■tishod litoriiry form in tin 
•t ng.s of Gceta Govitidi 
'imposed fiv .hiv.Kicva. tli' 
oiirt-singor and poet of the 
''iiishiiavyite King lud< 
liman Senu ahoiu the eiif 
t 12th rciiiury .\ D Rclon 
ivarleva no other mnsiro- 
iterary creation worth thi- 
lame was dono in Bengal 
vhere the central lliemc 
vas Kri.-'hna. 

Some scholars arc of the 
ipinion lliat .JayadcvciV 
ource of instiiration In 
ompo":ing (lirtn Gorind'' 
vas not the KrLshna-(lo|)' 
'.“gend of SrniUid-flhiirjn 
‘•iifn, lipcau^''' the Mite 
work did not meniini 
hadha a.s Krishna's consort 
According lo them .Java 
'leva was not rlirectlv in 
lebted to Brahmiivnivnrfc 
t^urnna which presenieri 
Radha in the environmeo' 
of colou-'ful charm, much 
more than any - other 
Ptuana. In Brahmavau 
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rnia piirnnn, Krishna and 
lladha are legally married, 
whereas in Bengal Valsh- 
navi.sm the relation bet¬ 
ween Krishna and RaUha is 
he parah ii/d one. 

Of course there are somft 
.icirallelisms between Geeta 
Gorinda and liiihmavau 
‘'mill Pwnina, vii., both 
Madhurya and Aishwarya 
• ispects of Krishna worship 
ire e.spresscd In the two 
works; and the exaltation of 
Rndlia is made in both of 
'hem. In this respect the 
'chnlars conclude that Iho 
•inurce <if inspiration of 
'he Uadha legend of the 
writers of Gcetn Gnvrnda 
and Rr/ihiiiiiiuuv(nifi Pt(^ 
rmin is to he tiaced to a 
different and earlier source, 
which is not vet known. 

Before the advent of 
.layadeva. ChiirimiinddH or 
Chdnin Gil is were preval¬ 
ent in Bengal for about, a 
'’oupU! of cenfvinos These 
f'hdiifd Gitis. were mvstic 
'ongs compos’fl by Siddho- 
-lidi-ijds or ; piritua! masters 
'V ho were inoi^tlv Buddhist 
Old Nath-.vniis and had at- 
tainetl Siddhi. From the 
10th centurv A.D and a 
little earlier Chnriin Gihs 
were composed in the east¬ 
ern province of India along 
with other Pravfindha-panaa 
ind thev art considered as 
Prakeernn type of Pfavnn- 
dha with some particular 
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featurep. The meter em¬ 
ployed In them was the 
popular Paddhnn or the 
Sanskrit Pajjhatika and 
names of the ragas were al¬ 
so mentioned therein and 
the songs were sung In the 
skeleton of those ragas 
When Jayadeva compos¬ 
ed the -tongs ot Geeta 
Gomnda, the Chatya Padas 
i\ei* tamihar in the field of 
music of Bengal So, Geeta 
Govnida Padn ciams of 
.Jayadeva might have l>een 
constructed aftei the form 
of Chari^n Git is In oihei 
w ords, the musical structure 
of Geeta Gomnda followed 
the ideal of Charya and 
Tayra Oanas. But the sub¬ 
ject chosen by Jayadeva 
nas the first of its kind in 
Bengal—the Vaishnavaite 

Krishna theme 

In Gee.ta Gotinda the 
central theme of the songi 
is Sri Krishna and he has 
been recognised as the em¬ 
bodiment of Shringara. noi 
In the vulgar sense but 
which mav he called the 
piime venttment In the 
ultimate analvsis. the song-s 
of Geeta Gorinda aie com 
po«ed as mean*: of worship 
and devotion in two-told 
w^a^s —Aistiirarua in Vtdhi 
inarga and Madhurun in the 
form of Rasasiradnna. T.e 
realisation of divine aesthe¬ 
tic sentiments. 

Javadec a’« treatment of 
the Krishna theme in hiv 
Geeta Govnida established 
himself in an ideal position 
before the talented music 
composers of the Bengal 
Vaishnava faith. Thus the 
Krishna-Badha cult was 
taken up as the main theme 
for their music composi¬ 
tions by the leading Vail.sh- 
navaite composers of differ¬ 
ent times such as Vadu 
Chandidasa, ‘ ^iarothama 
Thakur. Dwjja Chandidasa, 
Vasudeva Ghosh, Govinda- 
dasa, Jnanadasa, X>Mns 
Chandidasa. Ghanashyain- 


dasa, Valaramda.sa and 
others. Though the tomis 
of their music compositions 
were nor all the same, thev 
all adopted the Krishna 
theme as first popularised 
by Jayadeva In hrs immor¬ 
tal Geeta Goinnda 

Let us recall, In brief, 
how Jayadeva treated the 
Krishna theme in his com¬ 
position of Geeta Gorindu 
Theie are twelve ntrgas oi 
chapters of Geeta Govmdn 
to describe the divinelv 
spoj-tne plays of Radha and 
Krishna, the heroine and 
the hero of these padat, 
•lajmdeva ha-> named earn 
of the.se chapters after 
divine aspect of Sii Krish¬ 
na, VI'/ , Samode Damod'i- 
lah. Aklesh fieshaiah, 
Muodha Madhvsndnnah. 
S inadli a \fndh iisiida nri h , 

SnJeankha Piindankah Dur 
t ^ h ta-^ 'nikvvthah , Naga i a 
Xarayana^i, Vilaksha l,ak- 
shipatiti. \fngdha-Mvkun- 
dali, Mnqdha Madharah, 
Sanavda Gorindab and Sit- 
pnt-Pitamvarah 
. Following the tradition 
of Javacleva’s Geeta Gann- 
da and specially after the 
advent of Sri Chaitanva. the 
great founder of Bengal 
Vaishnavism. Vrindavana- 
hero Svi Krishna became so 
much popular among the 
music-composers and music 
lovers of Bengal that this 
well-known proverb was in 
vogue—“there is no song 
othei than that of Kanu” 
le. Krishna 

Chronologically, the most 
noteworthy poet-composer 
after Javadeva to adopt the 
Krishna theme wa« Vadu 
Chandidasa. After about 
three c-enturies from the 
time of .Tavadeva, t.e., by the 
latter half of 15th centurv 
A.D.. Vadu Chandidasa 
composed his song-drama 
entitled Sri Krishna Kir- 
tana. As the name implies. 
Krishna is the central theme 
and the main eharaettr. 


The other two characters 
are Radha ^nd Varayi .Also, 
it may be mentioned here 
that Srt Knshna Kirtana is 
the earliest musico-literary 
creation in the Bengali lan¬ 
guage w'hich Is based on the 
Krishna theme Being com¬ 
posed in indigenous lan¬ 
guage of Bengal and sung 
by and among the rural 
populace, it W'ent a long 
way In popularising the 
Radha-Knshna cult in this 
province. 

In the muplcal produc¬ 
tion® of Bengal under the 
faith of Bengal .Vaishnav- 
Lm, the Knshna theme is 
always treated along vvith 
his divinelv consort and 
heroine Radha Kri.shna is 
ni“\ cr conc-elved without 
Radha ‘ This tvpical Ben¬ 
gali Vaishnava altitude is 
e\piessed in all the worth¬ 
while compositions of Ben¬ 
gal from the Sanskrit 
Geeta Gorinda, Bengali Sri 
Krishna Kirtana, down to 
the Padavali Kirtana com¬ 
posed by Vaishnava Afaha- 
lana Padakartas in “Vraja- 
bhasha” and Bengali lan¬ 
guages 

Thus Krishna theme or 
to be more precl&t». the 
Kadha-Krishna Tatii a is 
the inseparable connecting 
link throughout the music 
traditions of Bengal stretch¬ 
ing over a period of about 
six hundred veai s—from 
Javadeva to later Padavali 
Kirtana composers. 

After Vadu Chandidasa, 
t he most important creation 
in the field of music during 
the middle ages of Bengal 
was Padavali Kirtana by the 
\''aishTiava Mahajana com¬ 
posers. About fifty years 
after the demise of Sri 
Chaltanya In 1633 A.D.,— 
In the early eighties of 
the 16*h osntcuy, the Padn- 
vali Kirtana system of song 
whs first intradueed into 
Bengsl Nsrotbam Tlift- 
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kur In the great Vaishnava 
t estival at Khetari’ln Nortn 
Bengal. 

Padavali Kktma took 
up the Krishna theme sn*‘ 
the central principle of th- 
ftadha-Krishna Tattvn, U) 
gether with rasa tattvn 
from those of Jayadevii' 
Ctceta Govinda, which is s( 
dear to the hearts ot Beng ■ 
Vaishnavas and for whic' 
Jayadeva is acclaimed !>> 

I hem as a sudhaka i>elonp 
ing to their sect. Thus w< 
find mnna, dana, khnudikn 
vwthura, rasa, naukaviln- 
and other episodes o: 
‘Krishna-Lecia’ in the dif 
ferent pala-ganns compose' 
in Padavali. Kirtana. Th' 
Inter Vaishnava Mahajanai 
got inspiration for compos 
ing those mdn-qanns like 
dntin, mntlmra etc., ot 
Padavali Kirtana from the 
irica.s ma.sterfully expressed 
by Jayadeva. 

Thakur Narottamadas- 
inti'oduced the novel cours 
in Padavali Kirtana inslov 
tempo on the clas.'sical dhra 
pada style. The system o 
Padavali Kirtana organi.se. 
by Narottamadasa came t- 
be recogni.sed as Garerhai 
or Garanhnti t y p • 
of Kirtana. Latei 
Monnharshaki, Reneh 
Mandarim and Jharkhand 
styles of Kirtana singing 
were evolved with then 


differing features but all ot 
them had adopted the 
(Krishna theme and RadfM- 
Krishna Tattva as . thei' 
orinclpal base. The divinr 
ispects of Sri Krishna u- 
lescribed by Jayadeva it 
he twelve sarf}a.s or chat 
?r of Geeta Govtnda wet 
ollowed by the composei 
f Padavali Kirtana, 

These mystic V'aishnavt 
•oniposers have depicted Sri 
vrishna as the hereof those 
>adas and described the 
ntlas or plots to narrate th? 
Ilfferont sportive plays of 
iadha and Krishna, 
Krishna and Radha, the 
livine hero and heroine 
>f the pains form the 
■entral theme and all 
'hese plots are, saturated 
with aesthetic sentimenti. 
tnd modes, l.e., rasas and 
'ihnvas. 

Thus the entire basis of 
'he remarkable musical 
oroduction, Padavali Kir- 
nnn, vva.s evolved on ihe 
•Criahna theme so far as the 
object-matter or poetical 
'art is concerned Where- 
s, the musical structure of 
le .sweet, aesthetic and 
■■•phistlcated Padavah Kir 
ina is a clas.s|ca) type ot 
iwaddhti'kamnn ■ prnvan- 
Un-qnna It contains 
hntu. Ini. rqqn and differ- 
lit emotional contents Bv 
i.atiire, Padnvqh Kirtana 1s 
'pintnal with Inicnt devo¬ 


tion at US root comprising 
the Hadha-Krishna cult. 
For ail these, PadAvalt Kir- 
tmui has eHtablished a dis¬ 
trict, tradition in the tieid 
if mu.sic of Bengal with a 
vpical feature of lt.s own, 
''he music-system of Pada- 
(ili Kirtana Is one unique 
■leation for its method of 
■mprovisation. The literary 
!hrm ot t he song is express¬ 
'd mostly by the melodl- 
ou.sly sweet Vrajavali lan¬ 
guage. f 

Padavali Kirtana on the 
Krishna theme was In vogue 
m the field of music as a 
living force up to the mid¬ 
dle of the Ifith century in 
the sense that talented 
Padavali Kirtana composers 
appeared up to that period 
m Bengal. After that time, 
np worthy composition of 
Kirtana Padnvalis was 
'lone though it may lie 
noted that Padavali Kir- 
tana is sung and appreclat- 
“d as one of the most ap¬ 
pealing forms of music 
»ven today and Krishna is 
the central rhen.e of all 
these .songs Thus, begin¬ 
ning from the musical pro¬ 
duction of Jayadeva in the 
second half of t2th century 
A.D. down to recent times, 
the Krishna theme is the 
base on which was created 
a glorious tradition of indi¬ 
genous music In Bengal. 
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Jahntlihai, one of the massive cinv iningcs of Dtirga wofshippcil in I’un during Uussnah. 

—Photo; AStTOSH SIXHA' 


I T was 9-30 p.m. Octo- stood on either side of the St reel.” where the fahn- 

ber 11, 1970. Lights road. The Images. Park- lous Rath Yatra takes 

blazed. Devotional ed like cars in rows. Right place, 

music rose above the din on Puri’s broad Bari'! Massive figures. At^•p- 

of the multitudes." They Danda, literally “Big ;;oine in size. Some of 
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. Yiftt they looked 
eepUvating. Compelling. 
Ifhe clay images ci God¬ 
dess Durga aa Mahisha- 
auramardlni, assembled on 
the day following Dusserah 
before being taken for Im¬ 
mersion. 

They call these images 
Cosani at this popular cen¬ 
tre of pilgrimage. On the 
shoulders of men they had 
crnne, in colourful proces¬ 
sions, for a final display on 
the Big Sti’eet. On sturdy 
wooden platforms they 
stood, supported by poles 
stuck deep in the ground. 
Powerful electric lamps 
focussed on them. Dazzl¬ 
ing. Simmering. Deco¬ 
rated with tinsel, pamt 
and sola. 

In endless streams the 
people throng, the night 
long. For a last look. A 
f.nal farewell. But these 
were not the intense jam- 
packed crowds of chariot 
festival time. They were 
a happy carefree crowd in 
holiday mood. 

Barabati Gosani. A 
beautiful twenty-one-foot 
image in a scintillating 
zari saree. Puri Is " the 
stronghold of tradition. 
So you won’t find ths slick 
Images of other cities with 
their strangely similar 
visages. Year after year 
she is made accordinj? fc 
exactly same specifications 
And she has eight arm:^. 

A horrible purple-hue< 
Mahishasura bared hi: 
teeth in a hideous lopsiderl 
grin. Nylon scarv’es s^vung 
from the huge sword he 
held aloft. 

.Tahnikhai «ir “Ridge- 
gourd Eater’’ Is the name 
®f another famous image 
of the town. In Purl 
where gods walk among 
men 'the people are on 
familiar tenns with their 
deities and address them 




endearingly. Gorgeously 
dressed, Jahnlkhai has ten 
arms. The imonater at 
her feet was a sickly green 
and looked scared. The 
decorator had added twc 
ferocious paper-and-zar 
dragons fqr good measure 
She cornea ftom Dolaman 
dap iahi dr strCet whicti 
has a permanent pandal tr 
house her. 

Traditional Orissan je¬ 
wellery adorned the 
tweh’e-foot tall goddess. 
TjTjical bracelets, nose¬ 
rings and anklets finely 
made with tinsel and sola 
Strategically placed neon 
lamps provided light 
And the humble earther. 
lamps of piety flickered in 
a row before her. Ghee- 
lamp and flower-garland 
sellers did brisk business. 

Sunya Gosani stands on 
sunya or void. A lion 
csDiiched at the bottom. 
On It stood a tiger. On 
the tiger was the demon. 
And on top of them all 
stood Durga. Thus Sunya 
Gosani doesn’t touch the 
ground. Towers above the 
earth,. 

There are smaller ver¬ 
sions of the goddess equal¬ 
ly well made. Particular¬ 
ly Kakudikhai or “Cucum¬ 
ber Eater.’’ Opposite the 
fiat-roofed kitchens of the 
temple of Jagannath, to the 
right of the Lions’ Gate, 
he resides during Dus- 
■serah. A gold coloured 
clay image of a wrathful 
Mahishasuramardinl des¬ 
troying the evil demon 
She i.s armed with a real 
sword and spear. Sons 
Ganesh and Karttikeya, 
and goddesses Lakshmi 
and Saraswati stand be¬ 
side her. Of all the clay 
images of Durga worship¬ 
ped in this temple town, 
this one is most revered, 
and those who vow to 


saqrm^ Imre, 

Any'i^ber. Twil^pod 
is to’iuir in new 

'ay pots with lids. 

A unique feattffe ^ the 
jja St !^rl is the t^lay 
f mammoth clay * 

f wetrd-lbokinii ysihtiors 
.'ailed Nsgas. Thi^' too 
c!oine in processions to 
Bada Danda. Ten to 
twelve feet high, they 
could strike terror in the 
hearts of enemies. Bena- 
rasi silk and chiffon saijees 
swing from their arms. A 
mighty bow and an an¬ 
cient rusted musket or 
swoi'd are among the arms 
'ssigned them. 

In addition to ferociou.s 
lions, tigers and leopards. 
Puri’s artists seem fond of 
adding vanquished flre- 
opitting dragons at the 
feet of their goddesses and 
warriors. Perhaps a hang¬ 
over from Chinese ag¬ 
gression days? 

One Naga we saw that 
night had at least fifteen 
saree.s of various hues 
hanging from his arms. 
He had fierce eyes and 
mighty arms, and had 
placed one foot on a lion 
!md the other on a tiger. 
The usual. rusty musket, 
•^word and — what was 
‘hat? A flashlight. Why 
) flashlight? I.asked a 
•ireet organiser lounging 
'rnslde the Naga. “To Ught 
‘he musket,’’ he answered. 

A vast wig of hair, a 
luxuriant beard held In 
*ilace with a strip of bro- 
vade. . tapering whiskers 
'ouchihg his ears. .A dag- 
■'er and powder-horn were 
‘ucked in at the Naga’s 
waist. 

A group of organisers 
Were playing cards on a 
(hirree spread before the 
linage from their street. 
This one was different. It 
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was a dlrty-looUng hum* 
ble Sudama. Krishna's 
penurious childhood friend. 
Besides Durga and Nagas, 
other mythological figures 
also find space during 
Dusserah at Puri. 

There was a fabulous- 
looking red, green and gold 
Sampati bird with out¬ 
spread wings, all done with 
coloured tinsel and paper. 
It held a bunch of tinsel 
in its bill, and the playful 
breeze lent it movement 
Sight solemn simians stood 
beside it. The leaders of 
Rama's monkey array. 
Sampati had shown them 
the way to Ceylon. 

From the Chakrakot 
area comes a lovely gold- 
painted image bedecked 
with gold tin.«el. unlike the 
usual silver. Two golden 
dragons reared their heads 
on either side of the god¬ 
dess. 

\ 

Milling humanity. The 
crowds kept increasing as 
the night advanced. But 
they moved on. T^id not 
go on waiting as they do 
for the cars to start at Rath 
Yatra time. It was a gay 
lively scene. Puri is a 
wonderful place to visit 
during Dusserah. Espe¬ 
cially the day after. 

But these were all clav 
images. The main god¬ 
dess resides within the 
great temple of Jagannath 
In the vast courtyard of 
the big temple at Puri are 
situated some seventy big 
and small shrines, ranging 
from minute.niches in the 
walls to fairly' large tem¬ 
ples. They house various 
icons of the Hindu pan 
theon. One of the largest 
of these temples is dedicat¬ 
ed to Vimala, an incama 
tion of Durga. Purt is om 
of the 108 pithaa or seats 
of the Mother Goddess 


Writloned in the Mataya 
Purana of the early medie¬ 
val period and' in several 
Tantrlc works. 

A rather elaborate six¬ 
teen-day worship is ob¬ 
served at Vimala’s temple, 
concluding on Dusserah 
day. According to the 
saktas or devotees of the 
Mother Goddess, Vimala is 
a Bhairavi sakti and Jagan¬ 
nath is her Bhairava con- 
.=ort or a form of Siva. 

And strangely enough in 
a temple, in whose kit¬ 
chens meat and fii?h are 
taboo, goats are sacrificed 
for Vimala every year dur¬ 
ing Dusserah. An exam¬ 
ple of Jagannath’s tole- 
innce, a special concession 
he makes for his non-vege¬ 
tarian wife. 

On other days nothing 
special is cooked for 
N'lmala. Some dishes offer¬ 
ed to Jagannath are re- 
offered to her. But during 
Du.sserah special dishes 
are prepared daily for her. 
Then, on the la.st three 
days of Dusserah, there are 
the secret suppers she 
lelishes after all the other 
ends ha\e retired for the 
night. 

Fish is fetched from the 
■<acred Narendra tank and 
cooked in a temporary 
kitchen near her temple, 
besides various varieties of 
lice, vegetable curries, por¬ 
ridge, sweets, etc. And 
three goats are sacrificed 
every night on these three 
(lays. 

During the sixteen-dav 
leriod Vimala dons dre se- 
10 represent different In 
HI nations of the goddess, 
■ome eleven types.- People 
'lock to see her. But un- 
lortunately women are not 
liermitted to view her at 
this time. 

There is however a 


c*harmlng tradition. Dur¬ 
ing these sixteen dajrt 
Jagannath belongs solely 
to Vimala. In fact, tbefr 
mobile representatives, 
small metal images of 
Madhava and Durga, are 
literally tied together. And 
the knot is untied only on 
the last day of Dusserah. 

For the first eight days, 
both visit Vimala's temple 
dally, sit on a cot there, 
have three meals, and only 
after application of sandal¬ 
wood paste do they retire 
late at night to the store- 
iwim of the temple of 
Jagannath in a canopied 
.sedan. 

On the next eight days 
they go In procession dally 
to the Narayanl temple in 
Dolamandap saki. They 
spend the day and most of 
the night there. 

The weapons of Bala- 
bhadra, Jagannath and 
Subhadra, namely, the 
plough, mace, discus, conch 
and lotus, are venerated 
on the last four days of 
the Puia in the temple 
storeroom. 

On Dusserah day special 
rituals are observed In the 
main temple. And Bala- 
hhadra, Subhadra and 
Jagannath wear royal rega¬ 
lia and more than thirty- 
one ornaments. Including 
golden arms, feet and 
crowns. They look gor¬ 
geous and large crowds 
collect for darshan. 

It Is not common know¬ 
ledge that Subhadra, the 
centra’ figure of the holy 
trinity v. Purl, is goddes.? 
■^kan lisa, an aspect of 
Durga From ancient 
works it is clear that she 
represents the element of 
saktism or Tantrlcism in 
the Jagannath cult which 
is a grand synthesis of 
varied modes cif worship. 
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4 Betwien th« age of 25 and 30 your 


skin loses moisture. Afghan Snow 
replenishes the rnoisture loss and 
keeps your skm young. 

Sebum secreted lubricates the skin 
and prevents dryness. Excess 
sebum leads to skin disorders. 
Afghan show screensthe dust from 
reaching sebum which is the main 
cause for unsightly pimplesandacne. 

Every day or so your skin renews 
.itself. Afghan Snow protects the 
new-born cells from the ravages 
of weather. Use AFGHAN SNOW 
for constant loveliness.. 
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India and 

Dr. ABDUS SUBHAN 



Islam 


I T ifl g«n*raUy b«- 
liev«d that India’* 
relations with Iran 
begin at the time when 
the two countries met each 
other under the banner of 
i^lam. Undoubtedly the 
fraternal feelings between 
the two became profound 
and grew deeper in the 
Islamic period.. But the 
fact le that the period of 
their contact as Muslim 
states foim only a link, 
though exceedingly vital, 
in the long chain of theli 
cultural contacts. The 
origin of their mutual 
friendship is shrouded in 
antiquity, though certainly 
not in mystery. It has been 
continuing, with a few 
negligible gaps and chink?., 
since time immemorial, 
"If there are today anv 
two peoples Ihing on the 
earth that have historically 
closest connection between 
themaelves, they ai^e per 
haps the Indians and the 
Iranians," wrote Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. They are In 
fact the most ancient re- 
preaentatlves of the Ari’an 
civilisation. India's asso¬ 
ciation with Iran in the 
cultural field extends back 
to the Kfrlleat history or to 
the gray dawn of the 
period of Indo-Iranian 
unl^, as Prof. Jackson 
chooses to call It in The 
Cambridge History Of 
India, and the contribu¬ 
tion made bv each to the 
civiliaatlon of the othei 
mtkea a fascinating chaptei 
in the history of mankind 
To trace the origin of the 
lndo>Ininian cultural com- 
panipnship, one has to go 
u far btek as the dawn of 


history. The common be¬ 
lief that it dates back to 
the Aryan civilisation about 
3500 years ago has been 
shattered as a result of the 
recent archaeological finds 
It is now believed to be 
5500 years old. The dis¬ 
covery of the Indus vallev 
civilization of Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa In the 
thirties of the present cen¬ 
tury has opened up new 
vistas of historical re¬ 
search The wealth of 
material evidence found 
there has not only revolu¬ 
tionized the early hlstorv 
of India but has also laid a 
firm foundation for a com¬ 
parative siudv 1 is-a-vis the 
contemporary cultures of 
West Asia It is now 
established that the Indus 
Valley chdllsatlon had 
contacts, among other 
count!les, with Tran from 
the first half of the 4th 
millennium B C. to the first 
quaiter of the second mille¬ 
nnium B C 

The Indo-Tranians sprang 
fiom the same origin—the 
Ai van stock. Leaving 
their common ancestral 
home, the Aiyana divided 
themselves into two groups. 
One of them came to the 
sacred land of India and 
named it "Aryavaria" add 
the other chose Tran ai its 
place of settlement and 
named it “Aryans.” The 
(Direct lorm of Tran is 
".Aiyana’ or "Aiiyana” 
winch, according to the 
Avesta, means “the land of 
the Aij'ans" 

A comparative study of 
the Avesta and the Vedas 
eiidently shons that the 


Indians and the Iranians 
m their undivided entity 
had a common culture and 
religion that flourished in 
their original native place 
that was situated, accord¬ 
ing to Edward M^er, m 
the Pamii region, or as 
Ernst llerzfeld thinks, in 
the plains of Oxus and 
Jexartes. The old litera¬ 
tures of India and Iran 
provide remarkable lin¬ 
guistic affinities and it le 
hardlv an exaggeration 
that the Avestan language 
stands closer to Vedic than 
the tlassical Sanskrit of 
Kalidasa The difference 
between Aveatan end Vedic 
is in fact not greater than 
that between some of the 
Greek dialects known from 
Inscriptions, and the etruc- 
turea of the two langua¬ 
ges are so similar* that an 
Avestan senience can often 
be translated inlo Vedic 
simply bv applying to each 
woM the phonetic laws of 
Vedic. 

It hae alwaya been a 
difficult Job fAr the histo¬ 
rians to establish through 
material eiddenee that the 
Inde-Aryans after their 
settlement in the Indian 
peninsula makitalnad ar- . 
tual hiatorleal contact with 
thair Iranian brathran. 
But the undeniable simi¬ 
larity that has been found 
to exist in respect of tiieir 
language and religion ran 
never exclude the probabi¬ 
lity Of their relationeWp aa 
cousins of the same famiJv. 
That they worshipped the 
same deities, spoke the 
same tongue and follow’ed 
the suhe migratory route 
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from their original home¬ 
land, the Asia Minor, makes 
it a proven fact that the 
Aryans of ancient Persia 
and that branch of Aryan 
people who came over to 
this country were the rela¬ 
ted tribes of the same 
racial stock. The ancient 
religious liteiatuies of the 
Indo-Aryans and the Ira¬ 
nians abound in various 
references to each other. 
Thus the name.s Rasa and 
Saraswati, originally be¬ 
longing to Iran, were used 
to apply to Indian riveis. 

The reasons for the iilt 
between the undivided 
Indo-Iranians and their 
subsequent parting with 
each other must be sought 
in their religious thoughts 
and practices. It is the 
divergence in the cult of 
worship that split tlie pri¬ 
mitive Aryan family into 
two opposing branches. 
They broke into two cate¬ 
gories of worshippers, the 
worshippeis of Daiva-god 
and the Asura-god, the 
former being Indian and 
the latter Iranian In 
spite of this early differ¬ 
ence in Iheir appioach to 
various religious funda¬ 
mentals, the cultural homo¬ 
geneity of the undivided 
period was never lost 
There w’as a good deal of 
reciprocity of feelings in 
the midst of diversity. Thi*- 
state of affairs continued in¬ 
tact till Zoroaster preached 
his teachings in Iran. The 
religious reforms of tlic 
ancient Iranian prophet 
Introduced radical changes 
In the religion of the Indo 
Iranians. Thus Vedic 
“Varuna" had its Aveslan 
counterpart "Ahura Mazda” 
and Indian “Mltra” is akin 
to'Iranian “Mithra ” The 
demons (“Asur,” “Ahur") 
of the Indo-Aryans became 
the gods of the Iranians. 
Similarly, the gods (“Suras*' 
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or '•DevaB*'' (rf the Irtdo* 
Aryans became the demons 
“Daevas”) of the Iranians. 

The Iranian moon-god 
“Mao” is to be seen im¬ 
pressed on the coins of the 
Indian kings, Kaniska and 
Ilavishka. The Iranian 
“Mao” and the Aryan 
“Men,” the Iranian “Mith- 
las,” and the Aryan 
“Mltra” are the same gods 
worshipped by the royal 
houses of Iran along with 
Aryan deities, Indva and 
Vaiuna. The Mahabharala 
and the Puranas contain 
leferences to the Magis, 
the priests and sorcerers 
of the ancient Persia. The 
Hindu initiation ceremony 
called, upanayana, was an 
ancient Persian lite Thus, 
under the Zoroastrian 
deed, Iran’s cultural rela¬ 
tionship with India turned 
over a new chaptei. The 
affinities between them 
giew fiom strength to 
stionglh. The Vedas and 
the Avesla are similar to 
each other in many points. 
The gods mentioned in 
both are more or less the 
same Hence it has been 
said • “The Persian reli¬ 
gion of the Achaemenian 
age agrees not all well 
with that of the Gathas, 
hut show significant points 
of similarity with the Vedic 
leligion ” 

Hinduism and Zoroa'- 
tnahi<m are the two main 
blanches of the primitive 
Indo-Iranian religion of 
venerable antiquity. Sans- 
kiit, the language of the 
Vedas, has a close lesem- 
blance to the old Pahlavi. 
the language of the A vesta 
-Kcrording to Dr. Giles, “not 
only single words and 
phrases but even whole 
stanzas may be translite¬ 
rated from the dialects of 
Iran into the dialects 
Indian without change of 

m 


voqibulary^ or ’ 

tructlon.” 
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HE year 1788 A. D. 
would be remember¬ 
ed on account d the 
“discovery of Sanskrit” 
in India, which brought 
about an epoch-mak¬ 
ing change in the philo¬ 
logical outlook. Con¬ 
sequently, a new avenue 
of valuable research was 
opened. Sanskrit langu¬ 
age and literature had 
been in existence ever 
since the invasion of India 
by Alexander the . Great, 
but what was not known 
till 1786 A.D. was the fact 
that relation between 
Sanskrit and the old Per- 
‘!ian, Avestic, Greek, Latin, 
Zeutomic, Celtic ’ and Sla¬ 
vonic languages was that 
of a sister. It was with 
the help of Sanskrit and 
comparative philology that 
the eminent philologists 
like Rusk Burnont deci¬ 
phered the language of the 
.\vesta and established its 
tlosest kinship with the 
language of the Rigveda. 

Now the study of the 
Av esta and its language led 
to the growth in know¬ 
ledge of the ancient affinity 
between India and Iran. 
The Gathas and the Rig¬ 
veda generally agree with 
each other in metre. There 
IS not much difficulty in 
tianslatiiig the Avesta into 
Sanskrit literally and the 
Rigveda into Avestan. Vari¬ 
ous references are made 
to the Iranian scripture 
in the ancient literature of 
the Hindus, “Pruthu” and 
“Parshu” in the Rigveda 
piobably mean Parthi and 
Parsis. Again, India is 
referred to in the Av^esta 
in four passages—Sarsh 
Yasht, Meher Yasht, Tir 
Vasht, and the Vendidad. 
The last named mentimis 
the name “Haptahindu,” 
the Avestan term for 
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“SaptaTiindu,” described in 
the Vedas and comprising 
the Punjab and the Sind. 
Philologists are of the 
opinion that no satisfac¬ 
tory study can be made of 
the Avesta without the 
help of the Rigveda and 
rice versa, so close is the 
kinship between the two 
ancient languages, Sanskrit 
and Avesta. “Dasyu” that 
occurs in the Rigveda on 
many occasions and means 
“superhuman enemies” 
corresponds with the 
Iranian “Daihu” and 
“daqyu,” which means 
“Province.” According to 
Zimmer, the word “dasyu” 
originally meant “enemy” 
—a meaning which led tiie 
Iranians to take the sense 
of “hostile country,” “con¬ 
quered country” and “Pro¬ 
vince.” B\»t the Vedic 
people, retaining the t-enso 
of “enemy,” gave s the 
word the meaning of 
“demon foes.” 

Abhva-Vartin, who ap¬ 
pears in the Rigveda, as 
conqueior of the Vreivants 
under the leadership of 
Varasikha, Is referred to as 
a Parthava. Ludwig opi¬ 
nes that Abhya-Vartin' i' 
thus a Parthian But 
Zimmer holds that the 
name “Parthava” merelv 
means a descendant of 
Pruthu. He further states 
that similaritv of “Par¬ 
thava” to the Iranian 
Parthians is nothing but 
one of the numerous point'? 
of Identity between the 
Iranian and Indian cul¬ 
tures. It is ortly on‘ two 
occasions that “Parsu” has 
been used as proper names 
though not with any de¬ 
gree of exactitude regard¬ 
ing their identities. Lud¬ 
wig, however, finds in 
some places of the Rigveda 
allusions to the Parsus, i.e., 
the Persians. Another 
great.sqhblar of the Vedic 


literatuj’e, Weber, also 
thinks there is a definite 
reference to the Persians 
who had historical connec¬ 
tions with the Indians. 
Hillpbrandt speaks of Indo- 
Iranian relation in early 
times, w'hile Brunnhofer 
sees in the Vedas continued 
references to the events in 
han Balikha, mentioned 
in the Atharvaveda, is the 
name of a people. The 
name in all probability was 
chosen from a northern 
tiibe. Both and Weber 
find here a refcience to an 
Iranian tribe. The name 
is supposed to have some¬ 
thing to do with the name 
“Balkh.” 

roming to actual htsloiv, 
we find that in the first 
half of the sixth (entury 
R C the north-western 
poition of the Mapaclhan 
Kmpiic. (hat consisted of 
petty kingdoms such as 
Kamboja, (landhara. Madra, 
came under the occupation 
of the Achaemenld dynastv 
of Persia. Cyrus the 
Great is said to have led 
an expedition to India and 
subjugated the region west 
of the Indus after the 
manner of ilie Merles and 
A-.svnans. The reign of 
Dal ins TIvstaspes was 
marked bv an increase in 
mutual transaction of the 
fwm roimtiies. The Behis- 
>^1111 and Ilamadan iiiscrip- 
fions record that Darius 
■ •onqueied Candhra and. 
the Sindhu (the Indus 
\'allev). Herodotus says 
fndia constituted the 20th 
Satiapv of the Persian 
Hmpire whose territory in 
tiirlia extended up to the 
leserts of the Rajputana. 
N'erxes maintained his 
dvnastv’s supremacy over 
the Indian provinces. He 
is .said to have utilized the 
services of Indian soldiers 
in his expeditions against 
the Greeks. This finds 


confinnation in tiie ace- ‘ 
ounts of Herodotus, who* 
speaks of the Indian com-' 
hatants as using cane hows 
and Ii'ou-pointed arrows. 
The Mauryan Empire had 
much in common, at least 
in form and structure, with 
the Achaemenian and Mae- 
donian kingdoms. The 
Mauryan architecture re¬ 
sembled that of the royal 
Iranian palaces of 
Persepolis. 

Striking likene.ss has 
been found to exist bet¬ 
ween the Behistun rock 
inscriptions of Darius and 
those of Asoka. The mas¬ 
sive monolithic sandstone 
pillars of Asoka. fifty feet 
in height, are Persian 
rather (han Greek in stvle. 
Aicliitccturatly the Maury¬ 
an'. were immensely influ- 
cmed hv the Iranians. On 
the extinction of the mighty 
Achaemenian empire manv 
Iranian sculptors and 
architects found the Mau- 
i>an India a congenial 
plaie for refuge. This 
exodus was a blessing to 
India for these refugees 
imparted to the Indians 
their knowledge of the 
science of building. Thus 
the architecture of the 
tlien India bore the stamp 
of Iranian influences. But 
it should not be inferred 
that the existing Indian 
tvpps lost their identities. 
Thev were rather trans¬ 
formed into a modified 
look. Then with the ad¬ 
vent of the Scythians, there 
came the influence of the 
rorthein Iranian art. Pla¬ 
ques, stelas, bangles, coins 
oic.. found in various an- 
I lent sites of India show 
a mixture of Achaemenian 
and Scythian influences. 
The Mauryan civilisation 
bore the impression of 
contemporary Iranian cul¬ 
ture in other aspects tdo. 
The Kharosti scripts used 
In the Asokan incriptions 
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frfrf in vogue in the areas 
^ Achaemenian Iran boi- 
liering India. The Khai- 0 ‘.- 
thi alphabet was originally 
imbibed from the Aramaic 
scripts, written from the 
right to the left. The 
Taxila inscription m Ara¬ 
maic character gives us 
accounts of the Persian 


empire in India. Persian 
impact ,js reflected in the 
pre.^mbie of the Asokan 
lock edicts. The Mautyan 
c oins bearing marks ol 
lion, bull and .sun, pro¬ 
bably e.vhibit loigns of 
Iranian influence since 
these objects vere mofe or 
less associated with the 


Zwoestrian religion. Mau- 
ryan court pageantry got 
inspiration from the more 
illuiitrious courts of the 
ancient Iranian kings. 
Persians are said to have 
held hig^ posts under the 
Mauryas. One Tushast- 
pam, believed to be a Per¬ 
sian, served as an engineer 
in Gujarat under Asoka. 
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The ,Indo-Iranian cultu¬ 
ral relations became much 
deeper during the Sasanian 
period. A large portion’of 
western India was included 
in the Sasanian empire. 
Malwa thi^t was under the 
Sasanian occupation be¬ 
came later one of the grea¬ 
test centres of the Gupta 
empire. A critical obser¬ 
vation of the Persepolis 
and other inscriptions 
would lead us to believe 
that the Sasanians had 
sway over a considerable 
portion of northern and 
central India. The mention 
of the Parasikas in 'Indian 
literary works like the 
Raghuvamsa, Gaudavaho 
and Mudraksasa, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Herzfeld, proves 
the existence of the Sasa- 
Ilian empire in north-west 
India. Consequently, it has 
been sought to prove that 
the Parasikas were rulers 
of certain territories In In¬ 
dia Itself. Further from a 
study of the coins of Chah- 
mana Vasudeva of the Sa- 
«anian tvpe found in north- 
westex’n India, it has been 
Inferred that the Parasikas 
were the actual rulers of 
certain territories inside 
. 4n^i^ Ijetyyeen Rajputana 
and Kashmir from the 
fourth to the seventh cen¬ 
tury D, Moreover, the 
Chalukya king. Pullkesin 
II (7th century A.D.) of 
^nuth India, established 
■ iiplomatlc relations with 
the Sasanian Government 
ut Persia. 
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The Bengali Th^aAre will 
b£ celebrating its first 
centenaiy within a few 
months. Those who play¬ 
ed their parts there, hotc- 
ever small, should be le- 
membered on th»« occasion 
The writer m this artule 
recollects some of the old 
actors whom he suw in Ih" 
twenties and eaily t/iiities 


JJJ FEW old books and 
papers were Ivins? 
a long time on 
the top of an almirah m raA 
study. The nefessitv of get¬ 
ting that piece of old finni- 
ture a little polished caus¬ 
ed the displacement of a 
heavy packet and the disco¬ 
very within it of a school 
text, a Sanskrit Giammai. 
This book had a cover on it. 
an old theatre hand-bill, un- 
knowp In those days, per¬ 
haps unnecessary when 
there aie so many media 
of publicity, but very use¬ 
ful and popular in the first 
quarter of the present cen¬ 
tury and even for a period 
beyond that This hand¬ 
bill contained a number of 
pictures, very badly printed 
judged by the present 
standard, of some old 
actors. The term “artiste” 
w'as then not In use. This 
piece of paper took m“ 
back to those early years 
of mv life when I used to 
run after the distributors of 
these hand-bills for a copy. 
Often li) be disappoint 
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ted, but occasionally to be 
favoured with one In 
which case, I remember, I 
used to run honi'® to mv 
mother to tell hci th.it the 
hand-hill was given to me 
on the exptess condition 
that our family should go 
and s©“ the particular plav 
as soon as possible. The 
theatre had a peculiar 



Saiitosii Dos as Javihand 
in “Frilhiirai". 

attraction for me evei\ 
from my school-days. 1 
used to collect hand-bills 
and preserve them care¬ 
fully and one way of doing 
this was to use them a.s 
covers of text-books This 
made me feel that T was in 
the company of actors ! 

Gone are those actors 
and the names of many of 
them now forgotten 
And y^t In their time they 


drew'^ a sizeable crowd Th* 
Bengali Theatre will b« 
celebiating its ^ first cen¬ 
tenary within a few 
months. It is only In th* 
fitness of lhing^ that all 
tho'.e w'ho pldved their 
paits theie, however small, 
should be remembered on 
this occasion and a com- 
jilete history of the Bengali 
Stage with the name of all 
who contribut“d to It* 
growth and development 
should l>e published. It 1* 
In this context that I re- 
gpllect some of the old 
{^tors,whom I saw In th* 
•^Sventii^s and earlv thirties. 
\V)t th^t they were all great 
actors Some of them w^ere 
reitainlv talented. But 
they were public enter- 
.tainerd in their days and 
ifhey Ind chosen the stage 
as thllr profession at a 
time When it could give 
them neither money nor 
sor-ial status. Theae old- 
timers wvte 'passionately 
devoted to tl|e stage anU 
for many of them It was 
the only occupation. 

The Minerva Theatre 
was close to our house and 
it wa.s here that 1 saw rhy 
first play fifty years ago 
sitting in the gallery, which 
had lynches as In a school 
class and cost eight annae 
per seat Mv father wa* 
with me and the plaf was 
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Ramanuja. One very popu¬ 
lar play of the old Minerva 
Theatre was KvmmiH by 
Kshirode Prasad Vidya- 
vinode. I remember stand¬ 
ing in front of the theatre- 
building and reading the 
big waU^lacards,—now ex¬ 
tinct, exc^t for just two 
copies per play still used 
by the present Star 
Theatre at the entrance on 
both sides—on which were 
printed in bold letters and 
different inks not only the 
names of the dramas and 
their authors, but also th^ 
actors and the actresses 
participating. I remember 
the cast of Kinnari given 
as follows: Sudhan— 

Kunja Babu; Dbanapati— 
Handu Babu; Kinnar Raj— 
Kartick Babu and so on. 
These were to me then 
magic names and I shall 
try to say something about 
them first. 

Handu Babu—^hls real 
name Manmathanath Pal 
did not usually appear in 
the advertisement—belong¬ 
ed to the age of Girish 
Chandra. When I saw him 
he was well advanced in 
years. His style of acting 
leaned on the artificial or 
theatrical, with certain 
conventional mannerism's 
both in tone and gesture. 
Still in Atmadarshan, a 
morality, type of play by 
Mahatap Chandra Ghose 
(GhoM is remembered just 
for this one stage-play with 
which Minerva re-opened 
In 1925 after the disastrou.«i 
fire that destroyed the old 
building)—Handu Babu 
did the role of Mon Ra]a 
(The Mind as King) witn 
appropriate dignity and 
understanding. His another 
sucoesrful role was the 
rich brother, Sukhadas, in 
Bhupen Banerjee’s realistic 
social play Bengali. The 
old Minerva had however 
specialised In light come- 
die.s, farcical plays and 
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operas and Handu Babu 
was quite in his element in 
such plays as Kalor Kirtt 
(KeloJ, Jor Barat (Dol- 
gobinda), Kritanter Banga- . 
(lar.than (Mahabir) etc., all 
by Bhupen Banerjee who 
wielded a facile pen in thwse 
day.s. \VTten 1 later saw hinv 
ui the Star Theatre in the 
rote of Mriganka in Mantra 
sakti (Anurupa Debi's novi i 
dramatised by Aparesh 
Chandra klukherjee)— 
Handu Babu was doing it 
in place of Ahindra Chow 
dhuri who had left the Stin 
Theatre—I was a little dis¬ 
appointed. H“ did not quit* 
fit In with his co-actor-- 
here among whom, in thl- 
play, were Tinkari Chakr» 
verty (Mothro), Indn 
bhusan Mukherjee (An> 
bar) and even his own oki 
stage-fellow K n n j a 1 a i 
Chakravertv who did a 
good Raraaballav wdth that 
wonderfully talented ac¬ 
tress Krishnabhaminf—who 
alas, died an untimel" 
death—^as his daugbto’ 
Bani, 

Kunja Babu or, Kunjalai 
Chakraverty was in manv 
Wayf ,• < different from hi- 
ftlmi^>^ndu Babu. -HSndu 
Babu was sparely^ built 
Kunja Babu was q^hei 
heat'y and short-statureci 
Handu Babu's movement*- 
were quick, Kunja Babu 
was slow. Handu Balm 
had a high-pitched voice 
Kunja Babu’s voice had 
depth and a slightly nasa' 
ring as is common with the 
s-nuff-takers. But. above 
all. while Handu Babu re- 
niained firmly stuck the 
old tradition, Kunja Babu 
.‘•uccessfully fitted himseb 
in with the new .school 
acting with the group of 
Risir Kumar Bhaduri In the 
fifties. His Thakurda in 
Amntalal Bose’s Kha'- 
rial'hal will he remembered 
by many. Earlier, as al¬ 
ready stated, Kunja Babu 
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acted in the Star Theatre 
with the then moderns and 
did. not shine the less in 
their company. His Rama- 
hallav has already been 
• eferred to. 

I remember Kunja Babu s 
another role at the Star 
Theatre, a small one, but 
interestingly done, that of 
Mahadev in Aparesh 
Chandra’s Fxdlnra. At 
N’atyaniketan (present 
Blswaroopa) in a ‘'Combi¬ 
nation Night" I saw Kunja 
Babu’s Vikramaditya * in 
Kshirode Prasad's ’ Pratop- 
ndifya and thoroughly en- 
loyed his rendering of this 
••ole. Among the many 
roles that Kunja Babu did 
in his early days at Mlners'a 
'vas Aban in Barada- 
prasanna Dasgupta's Mish'jr 
Kumnrl. In fact, Aban w'as 
Kunja Babu’s own rote 
until Ahindra Chowdhnry 
did it later when he joined 
Minerva. Tn Atmadarshan 
Kunja Babu wa.s Buddhl, 
the wise counsel to th« 
King Mon done by Handu 
Babu. Similarly, in Bengali 
Kunia Babu w'as Dinada*?, 
the poor brother against 
Handu Babu’s Sukhadas, 
the rich one. Tn Kritanter 
Ranqadarshon he was Krl- 
innta. Kunja Babu could 
do both serious and comic 
’cting. In both It was th'« 
use of his voice and appro¬ 
priate delivery of w'ords 
that helped him. There 
was a twinkle in hfs eyes 
which was seen specially in 
his comic roles. Most of 
the comic actors of our pre¬ 
sent stage depend on their 
funny body-movements and 
wild and exaggerated gesti¬ 
culations. like clrcus- 
ctowns, to create a comic 
effect. Their predecessors 
could make their audience 
Laugh by their appropriate 
delivery of words and 
significant looks. The last 
of the comic actors of the 
old school was,. I think, 
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Kunialal Chnhrtivariy, the veteran actor uf olden days. 

by Ooart«iy s Htraba Cltakrwva^. 


Tulfil Chakraverty. Kynja 
Babu threw" his dialogue at 
the audience at a slow pac" . 
and established a perfect 
rapport with them. 

Kartlck Babu—Kartick 
Chandra De—was another 
actor of repute of the old 
Minerva. He too had a 
comic flair. His Barrister 
Chatak In Bhupen Baner- 
Jee’s Jor Barat had then 
created a sensation amony 
tile Minerva fans. 1 re¬ 
member enjoying his role 
In a now-forgotten shovi 
play Bangbahar, by Jatln- 
dranath Pal. In Kinnan 
he was Kinnar Raj. Kartick 
Babu had a grave voice anti 
he could make the audience 
laugh without himseK 
laughing. Kunja Babu 
seemed to be a humorist 
himself while playing comic 
roles and there was some¬ 
thing juicy in Kunja Babu’s 
utterances. Only those who 
have seen Kunja Babu’s 
acting will understand this. 

There was Satyen Babu. 
Satyendranath De. Minerva 
Theatre advertisements in 
those days usually intro¬ 
duced the players as 
“Babu.” Satyen De acted 
as Amode Kumar in Jor 
Barat. He later Joined the 
Monmohan Theatre (whicn 
stood at the present cross¬ 
ing of Beadon Street and 
Jatindra Mohan Avenue, 
near Beadon Street Post 
Office) and won reputation 
In the role of Anadi In 
Nishikanta Basil’s success¬ 
ful play Father Se-she which 
had Dani Babu (Surendra- 
nath Ghose) of immortal 
memory in the leading role, 
Durgashankar. 

Hiralal Chatterjee Is an* 
ether forgotten name now. 
Belonging to the old 
Minerim Hiralal Babu wa» 
essentially a comic actor 
though Amnetlmes he was 
called upon to do aerioun 
roles tis well. Once I saw 
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him In the role of Aurang- 
zeb (perhaps as a substi¬ 
tute artiste in the absenc- 
of the regular performer! 
in D. L. Roy’s Sajahan. It 
was a very weak perfor¬ 
mance. particularly when 
Ahind Chowdhurl wa!« 
doing Sajahan. But his 
talent in the comic role 
was undisputed. He scored 
a signal triumph in the role 
of Gayanashyam in Amrita- 
lal’s iSaypika Bidaya at the 
Minerva Theatre in 1926. I 
remember his another brief 
comic role in Sourindm- 
mohan Mukherjee’s Kajri 
at Rungmahal in the early. 
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thirties. It was the role of 
an old man, uncle of « 
modern girl who had com* 
to take part in a dano^- 
drama. There was a funny 
situation in the play when 
the old man while going 
out of the green-room 
collided with a largely built 
lady and fell down. ’The 
short-sighted old man while 
painfully trying to rise In¬ 
quired in a rather naive 
manner. "Is there a roller 
operating in the green¬ 
room?" And then seeing 
that it was a lady said: 
“Madam, a double-decker 
bus gives a warning before 
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It approaches. Can’t you 
do the same ?” The whole 
house burst into laughter. 
Hiralal Babu looked grave 
and made hia exit. TumuU 
tuous clapping followed. To 
the modern sophiaticated 
but dead audience of to* 
day’s theatre clapping is 
an evidence of lack of cul¬ 
ture. But In the past it 
was an encouragement 
freely given to the perfor¬ 
mer on the atage and often 
it helped to dtaw out the 
best In him. There was 
hissing too as a mark of 
disapproval and the artiste 
had to be constantly on his 
guard The house used to 
be lively because of the 
two-way traffic. 

Two other names would 
perhaps complete the list 
of the advertleed players of 
the old Minerva, as far aa 
I remember at thia distance 
of time. These are Ahlndra 
Dey and Suren Roy. Ahin- 
dra Babu did side roles and 
so did Suren Babu. I 
have no recollection of any 
of Ahindra Babu’e lole. 
But I ramember Suren 
Babu’e In Byaptka Miioya. 
Be did Mr, Bheduri with 
rompatence. I have an¬ 
other reaaon to ramember 
Suren Babu because for a 
short time he worked an 
office-clerk in the school 
wbete T had mv early edu- 
cat»o|i. the Oriental Senti- 
nacy on Upper Chltpore 
Koad. He was an object of 
curkariily to the boys when 
it baceane known that he 
waa a stage eeior. 

I eoaelude mv necolleo 
tion of aome of the old 
aceoni of the Minerwi 
TVeSre with a grateful 
TwaMffilBraBoc of that proli- 
Sc wciear of playa Bhupen 
ffiaiMtli Bencrjee who kept 
Hm Minerva stage cons¬ 
tantly sii^pUad with plavs, 
moetly' light and aatiricet, 
aiMb aa lelar JHri^ Berbi 

Hmmmum mMMu 


Ticket, Jor Baret, Ramor 
yane Art, Pyalaramer 
SwedAshikatc. Krttanter 
Bangadarshan etc.» but 
sometimes serious as well, 
for exam^e, Bengali 
Others who wrote for 
Minerva were Barada- 
prasanna Dasgupta [Nadir 
ffhoh, Miaharkmuiri, Pre- 
nier Ttifen, Sabuj Sudhn 
etc). Monojmohan Basu 
(Reshmi Rwcdl), Kshirode 
Prasad Vidyavinode (Km- 
non) Nirmalahib Baneripc 
(Ratkane), .latindranath 
Pal (Ranabahar) and a few 
others. Of the old Art 
Theatre which stalled with 
a bang in 1923 with 
Aparesh Chandra Muker- 
jee’s Kamarjitn on board 
the Star Theatre I re¬ 
member a few whosp 
names have now gone into 
near oblivion. Who now 
lemembers Nani Gopal 
Mulllck, one-time famous 
Bhima of Kamajun ? And 
yef at one time night aft-r 
night he carried the whole 
house with his mouthful 
utterances of heroic Un<-s 
sccompanied with appio- 
priate gastures in the role 
of Madhyama Pandava. In 
the Draupadi Swayambia 
Sabha when tb* Pandavas 
found thcmaelvea cornered 
and Arjuna called for a 
well-equipped chariot to 
meet hib opponents. Bhima 
stood up to aav that he le- 
quircd nmic Nani 
Mulltck's linsa still ring in 
my eats. Bathe ktba proya- 
yam Bhu/odivay kaimnkh 
6a/nen Soi brdeaha uogyyv 
baan tah«y. With tMs as 
the actor diaplavsd his 
btawn enthusiastic clap 
ping from the auditouuni 
gieeted his declaration a-< 
well as his performance 

Nani MuIIick did hx<^ 
Bhima with gusto. Becsus» 
of his success be was cast 
in the seme role in Aparesh 
Chandra’s next mythologi- 
(Bl play Sn Krtahna. This 


waa In 1926. But Bhima in 
this play had not much of 
a bits. Nani Mnllick how¬ 
ever showied hia class In 
RsUn Msltrs’s Manmoyee 
Girls' Schiool. He was the 
Karta, the founder of a 
girls’ school named after 
Ids wife and constantly 
worried about its future; 
afraid that Raju (Rajen) 
might cause its downfall by 
sheer Incompetence. The 
way In which he repealed 
his warning to Raju (done 
by Santosh Sinha who 
happily is still a force to 
teckon with) was really 
veiy amusing, The popu¬ 
larity of thiS comedy at the 
Star Theatre was no less 
due to the competent per¬ 
formance of Mullick. In 
Vhandrdai Nam Babu did 
the lole of Nafai Mama 
His association with the 
theatre was not long, but 
he lives in mv mernoty as 
Bhima of Karnarrun 

As I speak of Kamarjun 
at tlie Alt Theatre I am 
lemiiided of Tulsi Ohara n 
Bancijce, the original Du\- 
aashaii of this plav Tulsi 
Baneijee is now a totally 
forgotten name, and yet 
oiKe upon a time he was 
not only a stage-performer 
but also the heto of the 
‘iilent screen This was 
before the meteoric appear¬ 
ance of Durgadas Baneriee 
whose like the Bengali 
stage and the scieen have 
vet to see. Durgadas came 
into prominence as the 
«cre«n-heio in Bgnkim- 
(handra's Dvigeshnandivr, 
plaving the role in Osman 
in his inimitable way, fol¬ 
lowed by Govindalal In 
Knahnekanter Will. But 
pi lor to that Tulsi Ratierjee 
was the hero in Madan 
Theatre’s silent films Jay- 
rieb and Chandtdoa. Tulsi 
Babu’s first appearance was 
with SiBir Kumar fihaduri’s 
group in 1921 when he did 
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Kambux In Kshlrode Pra¬ 
sad VidyavJnode’s Alamgir. 
Next he joined tha Art 
Theati'e and then went 
over to Minerva to do the. 
role of Madana (Kama) in 
Mahatap Chandra Ghose’s 
Atmadarshan. Again he 
came back to the An 
Theatre where I saw him 
as Vidushak In SaKvnfnUi, 
Aparesh Chandra’s adapta¬ 
tion of Kalidas’s drama. 
As Vidushak he wa.s riuil'* 
funny though es.'^enliallv 
he was not a oomeflian. 
Young*and hand.soine, with 
pointed no-se and fair com 
plexion, Tulsi Banei jto 
looked a typical* nineteenlli- 
century Bengali Babu. He 
belonged to a well-to-do 
family of Salkla and tor 
him acting was more a 
passion than a iirofcs'^ion. 
His career was brief, for hv 
the early thirties he hao 
made his exit. I hai’e a 
fond recollection of'Tiihi 
Babu because he contribut¬ 
ed two articles to a weekly, 
called Anjali. which w’ 
started in 1932, but which 
died a natural death affc’ 
a short lime. Once he in¬ 
vited me to his hou.se at 
Kaldanga. Salkla and play^ 
ed the role of an ideal host. 
The last I met him wa.s in 
a College Street iram-cai 
He was then a cha'nged 
man. Gone was his lovely 
appearance. He had be¬ 
come prematurely old. it 
was rather moving to see 
the hero of the screen tra¬ 
velling in a tram-car, un¬ 
noticed and unrecognised. 
But that perhaps is the life 
of an actor. 

Another forgotten name 
is Santosh Das, popularly 
known as Bhulo. (There 
was another Santosh Da.ss 
who plaited later at the 
Star Theatre). In fact 
Santosh Dass was jocularly 
called Biscuit-kheko Bhulo. 
Theiie Is an interesting his¬ 
tory bdhind this name. Das 
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did the role of Bhulo in 
Rhupen Banerjee’.s Kelor 
Kirtl at Minerva in ]02u. 
Rhulo was a punter and 
the horse on which he had 
betted was the lucky win¬ 
ner and Bhulo was besid-' 
liimself with joy. Wheti 
n<ked to produce the ticket 
for receiving the money 
Rhulo searched his ijockei 
in vain till It occurred tn 
him that when the race 
was on and he was w.alch- 
ing anil shouting, in a 
moment of excitement be 
had p»it into his month his- 
oiits from his pockK with' 
which went in lii.s ticket 
abo, now safely lodged in 
his stomach ! Bhulo's dis¬ 
appointment was e.asilv 
imaginable. For doing this 
role in n hilarious m.mncr 
Ha®, was so nicknamed. In 
the Art Theatre I saw him 
in a few comic roles. Of 
these I remember hls Rajt 
Hakho in Aparesh Chan- 
dra’.s Trniier Rani. Tn 
rhandidas h" did the role 
of a washerman. pcrhu|).s 
Haradhan. Jlfo.s; hollo (My 
aunt used tn s.av)—is an¬ 
other oft-repeated pina.sc 
nseil by Dass in which play 
I-do not exactiv romember. 
Rut this caused laughter in 
the house particularly lie- 
cavi.se of the jiccnliar into¬ 
nation. a .sort of childish 
articulation xvhich created 
the re(|uisite comic effect. 
E3.sentlally a comic actor 
mean for brief roles, Das.s 
did .serious role.s loo. He 
was the original Rhisma in 
Kamarpiv. 

While speaking of comic 
acting I am reminded of 
A.shu Bose, also of the Star 
Theatre. The one role that 
still shines in my memory 
is that of a blind beggar- 
turned-servant in Man- 
vioyee Girt$’ School. So 
far as I remember Ashu 
Bose never did any big 
role, but to a true actor a 
servant’s role is as Impor- 
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tant as a king's and a silent 
part can be made as im¬ 
pressive as a speaking iMie. 
Ashu Bose used to work in 
this spirit. He too had hla 
special way of speaking hia 
dialogue and he had a spe¬ 
cial knack of speaking 
Oriya. Ashu Ro.se was 
shoi't-.statured. Iiald-headed 
and he sporteil a moustache 
when alnio.sf all stage- 
art h;id done away 

with it a.v- a .superfluity. 
.Many a night T saw him fa 
trani-car.s. rl.nrl In shanti- 
pnii-dlioti with thick black 
liordcr and addi-punjabl 
and pump-shoe, occupying 
it front .'i?al (trams in those 
days ran half-empty after 
night-fall and it was a 
lnxur>' of the monthly- 
ticket holders to enjoy a 
ride after the day’s work) 
with his eyes shut enjoying 
the breeze but opening 
them almost instlnctivelyi 
wliilc passing Thanthania 
Kalimandtr and raising hi* 
haiiib for n prnnnrn to tha 
Mother. A.shu Bose is now 
0 forgotten name. 

T shall end my recollec¬ 
tion of old actors with ona 
nioip name, Kashlnath 
('haltei'iee. Kashi Babu 
IHonged to the still older 
generation of Rani Babu. I 
saw him only In one PiV 
and yet I have not for¬ 
gotten him,, It, was early 
in-the twentie.^, and Kashi 
Babu was pretty old. He 
wa.s doing the role of Karia 
ill D. T,. Roy’.s faive 
It was a serio-comic rola 
with a few .songs and Kashi 
Balni’.s performance was 
superb. Fair-compiexion.?ri, 
a little on the side of the 
heavy, he had an aristo¬ 
cratic look. He was a good 
.singer and in his early day? 
he used to give dancing 
lessons al.so. Few now 
remember him. Girish 
Chandra lamented that an 
actor lose.s everything witi 
death. Alas, how true ! 
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How to ukg Compton! ^aAwBM ^Bggjaau ^ banana 

Mix Compton in wator. and your 

mtat-in-a-oup it gaady. No ntod to ^ 

add milk untwa you wtnt to. Corn* | c 

plan atroadyeonlaina tkimmad milk, ’ ■ , , J 

Com^ SaSSeSas 

TMEBMVIEIERMD 

protaetb ymt atatant dM dafldeiiclai 


290^ . 
CompUn 
'handy pop 


too g.Camplan 
ao onnitiy aa o 200 o. 

Comalan 

Wi» B- « «j a . (iariwl banana 


, - ^ 


Who ahouM toko Compton: 
Among tho miHiena oi tatiafiad 
Complan uaara all ovat tha world, 
art growing chiMian. busy adulia, 
(aapacially hotitt>wivat and ruahgd 
oftica>goara>, axpactant and nutting 
mothora, aldariy paopia and athldttt. 
Compton to on obdy«to d l g gg t , 
dootor-proaoribod. ligtiid dtot 
for sick ond conratoMPnt 
poopto, aapocially thoag ,wiib 
iiombch ulctrt, didrrhodd, dytantory 
or tio. Udtful alao wihan naw dan* 
turaa. taath ot gum troublaa rpla 
out normal dial. 

Qot tho Compian haWi and inautp 
your body agHnat dtot dolictonctoa. 

A worid'widc product of ' 
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A Long Hard dimb to the Top 

RAJAN $ALA 


I AM not sure whether 
India can be described 
as th6 unofficial 
cricket champion of the 
world witliQut a trial of 
strength against Australia, 
and if possible. South 
Africa.. But even the 
biggest detractor of Indian 
cricket has to admit that it 
is row a foK-e to be 
reckoned with after the 
recent victories against the 
West Indies and England. 

India's totally unexpec¬ 
ted victories must have 
come as , a delightful sur¬ 
prise to the millions of 
cricket fans in this country. 
In fact. It has given the 
game a shot in the ann 
because there was a time 
when the most staundi 
supporters began complain¬ 
ing that seeing India 
defeated almost everytime 
was not something very 
palatable. 

The Indian character 
has a natural flair tor 
imitation, which I suppose, 
is the best fown of admira¬ 
tion. And like the English¬ 
men, Australians and the 
West Indians, the heroes 
were Benaud, Worrell, 
Sobers, Kanhai Hall, 
Barrington, Trueman, 
Statham, Gibbs, Dexter, 
Harvey O’Neill, Walters. 
Mckenzia-^and Davidson 
. Rarely did one come 
across an Indian who 
boasted that his VInoo 
(Mankad). Manjerakar, 
Umrigar, Pataudi. Pra- 
sanna, Gupte and Bed! 
were aa good, if not better 
than the gnat ones from 
abroad. WTiatevtr the Indi¬ 
vidual ability and class of 
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our cricketers the'fact that 
they did not combine into a 
world-beating ’combination 
made them lesser, cricke¬ 
ters than their rivals 
abroad. 

But then as all things 
must change and values do 
too, the Indian cricket 
tans of today will go to any 
extent to defend and extoll 
tlie qualities of ' their 
t'enkat. Gavaskar, Bedi, 
Wadekar and Solkar as 
lieing among the woi’!d'.s 
best. Thi.s is a welcome 
■'liange and certainly one 
for the better. 



A. L WADEKAR hos blazed 
a trail' of glory whuh hts 
predecessors never dtd and 
ins successors wilt find hard 
to emulate. 

107 . 


To be transfonned from 
‘‘often defeated to totally 
victorious” is not a teat 
which was accomplished 
overnight. And let me 
make clear at the very 
outset that Wadekar has 
not performed miracles 
with his men. He has in¬ 
herited a fine young team 
from his predecessor the 
Nawab of Pataudi and with 
the luck the latter never 
had, effected the meta¬ 
morphosis. In this con¬ 
text there is an excellent 
piece from Gary Stars’ 
book 'Cricket Advarsce' 
where he says: “I have 
never read a cricket re¬ 
port which begins, ‘despite 
the brilliant captaincy of 
.lark Hobinson, leading a 
very weak Dymchurch 
team, the powerful River- 
town side won the match 
OTi . Saturday by two 
wickets.” Sobers conti- 
niiea; ‘Somehow, that 
sort of thing Is never 
sought out for particular 
note, and it points at the 
cricketing mipt^ unfortu¬ 
nately true, that in the 
public view there is no such 
thing aa a good losing 
captain.” 

Now if a cricketer IHce 
Sobefrs who as captain hea 
tasted the bitter gall of de¬ 
feat has this to say. 
can easily understand the 
plight Pataudi, when 
the unjust start drawing 
comparisons between him 
and Wadekar. Let us put 
it simply. If both Wadekar 
and Pataudi arranged a 
particular type pf feld 
placement for a iMtanian 
and instructed the bowler 
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to bowl to a plan, in 
Wadekar’s case the catch 
has been held and in 
Pataudi’a case, di opped 
That particular wicket 
mav have made all the 
difference between victory 
and defeat. Possibly the 
point of view ihcd Wadekar 
has instilled a spirit of 
oneness into the side may 


have basis (it -is felt that 
Pataudi failed to do soi 
i)Ut would not these same 
rntlcs who are currently 
making a national hero of 
Wadekar turn onto him 
wnen his luck runs out" 
A wonderful example oi 
this is the case of Petei 
May. There was a <?pell in 
the midfifties when Mav 
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led •the istroiigBst e)de in 
the ;worldv Hfc-sldfe^won, 
‘Vombattlng thr diftcultks 
poswl by varied eocdltions 
as well the probl^na posed 
by' the opposition. /sMay 
was hailed as an invincible 
captain and a greaf'suc- 
(■e.*;.s<)r to S|r Leonard 
Hutton. And then came 
■The Ashes” seriei against 
Australia which had a new 
captain In Richie Bepaud. 
May’s team came to Aus¬ 
tralia with the reputation 
of being the greatest ever 
to leave England, and went 
back drubbed 0-4. The 
popular May was accused 
of -spending more time with 
his wife Virginia Gllligan 
(then his fiance) than with 
the team. 

There Is no attempt to 
bring Pataudi back into 
focus or for that matter to 
cut down Wadekar, brand¬ 
ing him as merely lucky. 
Far from it. My intention 
is to explain the fact that 
Wadekar was handed 
'-ound material to build his 
learn, a “lun mine” like 
Gavaskar, a superbly ma¬ 
tured and dependable Sol- 
kar, a revitalized Venkata- 
raghavan to take over from 
Prasanna, and a resurrec¬ 
ted Chandrasekhar. And 
la‘-t hut not least, Sardesai, 
who having suffered a 
sharp decline in efficiency 
in the Pataudi regime, has 
had a new lease of life 
under Wadekar. 

However, If one was 
"iven the job of pointing 
nut the man behind India’s 
successes, it is Vijay Mer¬ 
chant. It is quite possible 
that Merchant might have 
all the luck In the world, 
considering the fget that 
almost every gamble -he 
has taken has T>aid nff. but 
it takes tremendous cour¬ 
age to gamble. liecaiv$e the 
stakes are high. After all, 
it was Merchant who plav'- 
ed the executioner 
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SobfK, PatflutU aud Hay utilurfey CapWiii» but great cricketers. 


taudl and supported Wade- 
kar. It was Merchant who 
when he came into power, 
handed Test caps around 
"by the dozen to find out if 
there was worthy material. 
After all. one does not 
learn to swim by stan^ins' 
on the river bank, or fly¬ 
ing by sitting in a car. 
One lias got to jump into 
the water to swim and sit 
in the cockpit to learn fly¬ 
ing. One may drown or 
one may crash but thp.sc 
are occupational hazard.-, 
which have to be accepted 
when one is determined to 
accomplish something in 
life. Merchant gambled 
and succeeded, .^nd that 
is important for Indian 
cricket. 

In 1969 when he took 
over as the chairman of 
the selection committee he 
had two full .series (against 
New Zealand and Austra¬ 
lia t in which to make his 
experiments. He brought 
in Mihkad. Chauhan, Am- 
har Roy, Ashok Gandotra, 
Mohinder Amamath, - G. 
R. Vlawanath, E. D. Sol- 
kar. Ajit Pai, recalled Ven- 
kataraghavan a.s a perma¬ 
nent member of the side, 
and gave Kuhrata (hiha 
another chance to estab¬ 
lish him^lf* And of them 
Viswanath. Snlkar. and • 
Mankad hava come to stay 


and Venkat of course, has 
reached a pedestal one step 
below the captaincy. 
Against the We.st Indies, 
he provided India with 
CJava.skar and despite criti¬ 
cism, ,gave Sardesal another 
chance whicli the stocky 
batsman grabbed with both 
hands. And before the tour 
of England, he gambled 
with riiandrasekhar (it 
paid off) and invited Engi¬ 
neer to play for India. 

Merchant has already 
announced his disinclina¬ 
tion to continue In office 
he hold.s (the most import¬ 
ant qne In our cricket) and 
it will be a great loss. He 
proved a lucky ebairman, 
gave In-dia a lucky skipper, 
has built a sound team 
and has kept material for 
the future. Suppose not 
one of Merchant’s calculat¬ 
ed steps had come off. I 
ilread the contempt, scorn 
and antl-Wadekar propa¬ 
ganda that will appear in 
the newspapers. 

It has been a long hard 
climb to the top. But then 
it is harder to remain at 
the top than at the botcan. 
Both the West Indies and 
England will be thirsting 
for revenge, and Australia 
and New Zealand will be 
far itiore wary. Our prob¬ 
lems remain. We have to 
find 8 partner for Oavas* 


kar, look for a pair of effec¬ 
tive fast-medium bowlers 
and ask Pataudi back into 
the team Ai* A BATS» 
MAN. There is also the 
future to look after. And 
if Indian cricket wants to 
make a good job of it, the 
Test cap must he prevent¬ 
ed from Ijecoming cheap 
and easily acquired. After 
all. it should be really diffi¬ 
cult to win a place In the 
world champion side. 
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Dakhal Darwaza once the main nitraine to Gain, West Brns<nl, was built in ijji ^D. 


Text and phofbg^raphs by Ranjit Haidar 


HE \eiv name of 
Gaui takes us back 
to the 11th and lith 
centuries, when it was 
the tapUal ol Bengal 
during the time of the 
Buddhist. Hindu, Pilhan 
and Moghul luleis of 
Bengal 

In fail the eaily hlstoiv 
of fiaur IS shrouded in 
misteiy. The city of Gam 
however, is supposed to 
ha\e been the food point 
,in ancient politiidl histoiv 
not onlv in Bengal but also 
111 India As we find, the 
history of Gaur conies to 
limelight just after the 
disappearance of the Ma- 
gadhu. 

Situated in the modern 
district of Malda In West 
Bengal, Gaur is a dead citv 
today submerged in crum¬ 
bling lelits and jungles- 
flad ruins scattered dver a 
large area These nuns 
are doubtless of historical 
importance and can con- 


leniently be visited from 
English BdZdi, dbout lb 
kilometres from Malda 
town, situated on the right 
bdiik of the ^^dhdndnda 

UXPt 

To travel to Gaur T made 
.1 tidtn iourney to KaJ- 
mah.d nearly '112 knis 
tiom Gahutta—fiom wheie 
r (ro'-bcd the ilvei hj boat 
Buses piv fiom heie to 
Maldd There T hired a 
tonga and saw the ruins ot 
Gaur 

It would perhaps be well 
to give a httle of the histo- 
lual batkgiound of Ben¬ 
gal in the period of the Pal 
Dvnastv The Pal Raias 
of Gaur had at some time 
or other conquered all the 
Gangetic provinces up to 
Banaras They were on- 
gmallv Buddhist, but later 
liecame Hindu under Brah- 
mamcdl influence After 
having ruled for 300 veats, 
the Pal Rajas were succeed¬ 
ed by the Sen Rajas at the 


beginning of the llth cen- 
tiuv AD During this 
time Gaur was brought to 
an eminent position. Jjaksh- 
man Ren was the last of 
the Hindu King of Gaur 
In 1108 AD he was over- 
thiown in Naida by Bln 
Bhokti.sr Khilji who led 
the Muslim invasion ot 
Bengal 

The authentic history of 
Gaur commenced with the 
advent of Bhaktiar Khilp, 
who made Gaur their first 
capital in Bengal This 
was the period when nu- 
meious mosques, mausole- 
ums and gateways were 
built. Abul Pazai in Ain- 
t’Ahbarl notices it and 
States that the city wa» 
known in his time as 
Lakhnuti (LakhmanvatD 
and Gaur, and that the 
latter epithet was changed 
to Jtmntahad bv Emperor 
Huma>'un. 

A Brahmin ‘zamindar 
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l-'lnioj Miliar, a brick victory towrr, Gaiir, 
West Bengal, 14th century. 


named Raja 'Ganesh be¬ 
came very powerful’ and 
finally seised the throne of, 
Gaur in 1414 A.D. the dy¬ 
nasty came to an end after 
1442 A.D. the old dynasty 
of Ilyas Shah was restored 
with Gaur as its capital. 

During the last quarters 
of the 14th* century the 
Abyssinian slaves became 
the king makers of Gaur 
The anarchy and misrule 
of the Abyssinlans were 
crushed by Hussain Shah 
who ruled between 1498 
and 1519 A.D. He was 
succeeded by hla son, Nus- 
rat Shah, who ruled up to 
1532 A.D., when Ghiyas- 
uddin - Muhammad Shah 
took over, and iTJiled up to 
1538 A. D. Incidentally. 
Ghlyas-uddin - Muhammad 
Shah was the last inde¬ 
pendent ruler of Bengal. 
The history of Gaur end.-s 
with the removal of the 
capital from Gaur to Dacca 
by Sher Shah in 1.539 A.D. 

William Hedges visited 
Gaur in 1683 A.D. He said 
the place and most of the 
buildings were fairly in¬ 
tact. But, as stated earlier 
today Gaur is a dead city 
submerged in crumbling 
relics and Jungles-clad 
ruins scattered over a large 
area. 

There are several build¬ 
ings of historical interest 
which bear the testimony 
of the pre-eminent position 
that Gaur used to hold in 
ancient Bengal, nay in 
India. The Baradari or 
Bara Sona Masjid at Ram- 
khel erected by Sultan Na- 
sarat Shah, son of Hossain 
Shah, in 1526 A.D., was 
originally a court, but later 
convert^ into a mosque. 
It is rectangular in shape. 
It was built of brick faced 
with stone, with turrets at 
the corners, the mosque is 
indicative of the later stag¬ 
es of.Pattfan architecture 
of Bengal. This, while 
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retaining its Saracenicoum- 
Gothic style in which arch¬ 
es predominated, was in¬ 
fluenced by the special cli¬ 
mate condition of deltaic 
Bengal, adopting a cur- 
velineal structure of roof, 
parapet and corridor to 
throw off e.vcess of water 
during the heavy rains. 

Except the domes of the 
front corridor, all the 
domes of the main hall 
have fallen. The stone pil¬ 
lars supporting them have 
disappeared, but their bas¬ 
es are still open. On the 
north are the remains of a 
ladies' gallery. On the 
south is a platforrq. Im¬ 
mediately in front of the 
building and on the east 
of it is courtyard with an 
arched gateway. _, 

V 


The common visitors 
know the building by the 
names “Baraduarl”—tha 
house of twelve doors—but 
a.s there are only eleven 
doors in front, the name 
w’ould appear to be a cor¬ 
ruption of the term bara¬ 
dari, a summer house. 
The other name by which 
the mosque i.s knowm. Sona 
Masjid or Bara Sona Masjid 
or Great Golden Mosque, 
was pos.sibly adopted to 
distinguish it from another 
of smaller dimen.sions. and 
of the .same name, bt Gaur. 
It is generally believed 
that the dome.s of the buil¬ 
ding when new were ac¬ 
tually gilded thus account¬ 
ing for “Golden" in the 
title. 

Firoze Minar is a mile 
ANNUAL 
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south of it, similar In de¬ 
sign to the Kutub Minar in 
Delhi. It is a brick vic- 
'tory lower, 84 feet high 
and 64 feet In clrrumler- 
ence with 73 steps to the 
top, tradition ascribes this 
hve-storeyed tower to the 
Abyssinian General Malik 
Andal, who leipried under 
the name of Saifuddln Fl- 
roze Shah (1485-89) after 
killing Barbak, a eunuch 
slave, who had killed Sul¬ 
tan Fathe Shah and usurp¬ 
ed the throne. 

Next important building 
Is Dakhal Darwaza (main 
gate) teiy close to h’lrozo 
Minar. It is built of 
brick 112 feet In length. 
This Is an impressive gate¬ 
way which formed the 
main northern entrance to 
the fort of Gaur It is 
only a half-mile from the 
south-west of the Bata 
Sona Ma.sjld. It is also 
known as Salami Darwaza. 
as salutes were said to ha\e 
fired from its rampaits. 
Sultan Nasarat Shah built 
it in 1631 A.D Aooorriingto 
Sir .Tohn Marshall, the D’lr- 
waza pi ovules an esanijde 


of what can be achieved in 
brick and terra-cotta. The 
building consists of a cen¬ 
tral pas.sage with a guard- 
loom on either side. The 
passage is covered by an 
arched rood. Walls and 
turrets alike are relieved 
by strong courses and 
moulding and adorned with 
panels, niches and other 
motifs of Hindu origin. 

There are other well- 
known buildings, which 
are preserved under the 
preservation of Ancient 
Monuments Act in Gain, 
!-uch as the Chika Mo«qu(‘ 
built in 1450 AD., and a-^ 
it was being infested with 
bats before its clearance— 
hence the name Chika, the 
Bara Durai Muspd, one of 
the most attractive existing 
monuments, which was 
built by Sultan Nasarat 
Shah, son of Hossain Shnh. 
m 1526 AD, and Luko- 
chufti Darwaza. where the 
Nawahs plaved hide and 
seek with their Begums 
presents a different arrhi- 
Tcctural style, etc. .lust in¬ 
side the Lukoohuii Dai- 
V a/a gateway is the Qaclain 


' Hasuol or the Foot^prlnt of 
the Prophet. 

It * was here that the 
.savant Chaitanya Maha- 
prabhu came from Puri on 
his way to Brindaban and 
first met the brothers Rup 
and Sanatan, two Brah- 
intns ♦who held principal 
posts In royal administra¬ 
tion of Hussain Shah# The 
place of their meeting was 
under a Tamal tree still- 
stands. There I8 a foot¬ 
print of the saint on a 
r'ii«ed platform arourtd 
which a temple has’recent- 
1\ heen ron.structed. It is 
oKo slated that Sultan Hus- 
satn Shah met the Maha- 
prahhu here. Each vear at 
the end of Jaistha there Is 
.1 big mela, which continues 
for several days. 

A description of the ruins 
of Gaur is found In the 
memories of Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton (1810) : “The 
(Itv with its suburbs 
cmered an area variouslv 
estimated at from 20 to 30 
'jquare miles. The west 
“-ide was throughout wash- 
etl bv the main stream of 














the Gtmgee fihd the eastern 
protected by the Maha- 
nanda and partly by a. line 
of perennial swamps, re¬ 
presenting a former channel. 
of the Ganges. To the 
south could be noticed the 
junction of Mahananda anil 
the Ganges a little fower 
down. To the north' the 
most accessible quarter, lay 
an artificial bulwark by a 
line of fortifications about 
six miles long. Sagardigbi, 
the most celebrated artifi¬ 
cial piece of water in 
Bengal, 1600 ycls.>S00 
yds. was a significant land¬ 
mark.” 

Reupen Burfow, who 
visited the ruins in 1787, 
wrote : "These tombs were 
not long ago in perfect 
order and were held, in a 
manner, sacred till they 
were torn to pieces for the 
sake of stone, indeed, such 
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A iMoiijiif, Cmir. Vi'est Bengal, built 
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of the g.ites as happened to 
have no .slone in Mhen are 
almost perfect.’’ 

Pneighton, an indigo 
planter, wrote at Ihe end 
of the l8th century : 
“Rajniahal, Malda and Mur- 
shidabad for construction 
ba\'e been supplied from 
Caur with materials for 
buildings_’’ 

Caur is doubtle.ss is an 
important tourist spot in 
\Ve.st Bengal, and particu¬ 
larly for students and re¬ 
search scholar.s of undent 
history of our land. The 
West Bengal Directorate of 
’rouri.?m openetl a tourist 
lodge in the town 
on December 22, 1968. 

The lodge has 16 bed.s 
and arrangements for 
meals. For a room of two 


beds the rental is Rs. 24 
per day, One ha,* to pay 
Ks. 12 as rental for a single 
bed. 'I'he daily charge for 
food cooked in Western 
style is Rs. 21 and that for 
Indian style is Rs. 11. 
There is also a bar attached. 
I’he lodge would fulfil the 
long-felt need to tourist to 
Caur, specially ihoae who 
want to stay overnight on 
their way by car to Darjee¬ 
ling though the charges are 
t(Ki high for the ordinary 
tourist. What is required 
to allure tourists to thin 
interesting place, not least 
among which are wider and 
lietter publicity, trained 
guides and easier travel 
facilities by road and rail. 
Of course its proper main¬ 
tenance is urgently called 
for. 
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His magic quelled a revolution 

I 

A. C. SORCER 


T he name of Hou- 
dini is known round 
The world as a great 
master of Magic and es- 
capoligist taut little is 
known about the Master 
Magician of the nineteenth 
century whose great name 
and fame as a super magi¬ 
cian influenced young Eh- 
rich Weiss, the son of a 
gentleman from Buda¬ 
pest settled in America. 
Influenced by the great re¬ 
putation of Robert Houdin, 
the celebrated French 
Magician, young Ehrich 
Weiss dreamt to be a magi¬ 
cian like him and styled his 
name after this Master 
Magician, added an addi¬ 
tional "I’’ after Houdin and 
named himself Houdini. 
He cherished in his mind 
that some day he will be¬ 
come as skilful and reput¬ 
ed as famous Robert Hou¬ 
din. It Is an ironv of fate 
Indeed, the name of Hou¬ 
dini is more popular than 
that of Robert Houdin at 
present. 

Robert Houdin is regard¬ 
ed by magicians all over 
the World as the father of 
Modern Western Magic 
which is mostly based on 
the direct application of the 
intricate principles of 
Mechanics. Physics and 
Chemistry. Robert Houdin 
■was an watch mechanic in 
the prime of his youth. His 
great knowledge of 
mechanics was of great 
help to him in improvising 
new and novel feats ot 
mechanical origin. All his 
Inventions thus baffled add 
befooled his spectators. 
Many of his wonderful 


creations are shown by the 
magicians all round the 
world even today. In the 
sphere of modern way of 
showmanship, stagecraft, 
stage settings also he was 
very original. 

Magicians of his time 
used mostly to dres.s them¬ 
selves in queer flowin.g 
robes and outfits to give an 
additional air ot .super- 
naturallty. Thev draped 
their stage accordingly and 
shaped the gadgets of their 
show.s to arouse awe in the 
minds of their audience. 

Houdin brought a 
change to that by introduc¬ 
ing bis own new style. He 
draped his stage in a verv 
simple manner and made 
it look almost like a sitting 
loom. Attired himself in 
simple dress and proceeded 
to perform his tricks with 
commonplace articles as 
mav be found in a psual 
])arlour. 

iThls enables the specta¬ 
tors to be more close and 
intimate to the performer 
which brought Houdin 
more near to the hearts ot 
his audience. As a result 
his .shows became more and 
more popular day by day 
and his reputation, too. 
cros.sed the boundaries of 
his mother land France 
and became a household 
word in the continent and 
the other parts of the 
world in no lime. 

Robert Houdin had to 
perform under many un¬ 
usual circumstances and 
conditions in his life. After 
he finally retired from the 
stage at an advanced age 
he was commissioned by 
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the French Government to 
go to Algeria to quell the 
revolution there through 
his magic shows. This may 
.sound strange to many blit 
it is a fact. The grkt skill 
of this super-showman and 
master magician did help 
his Government quell the 
fire then a flame in Algeria. 

The rebellion in Algeria 
was alarming. The deter¬ 
mination of the inhabitants 
to root out the foreigners 
fi'om the country was grim. 
Thev wanted to bring an 
end to French rule and be 
free of white domination. 
The frenzy of the common 
people was aroused bv the 
influence of the native 
wizards known as “Mara¬ 
bouts". Thev incited the 
tribal chiefs to revolt 
against French rule, saying 
that their influence of ma¬ 
gic would destorv the 
])owers of their foreign 
rulers any time and any¬ 
where The Marabouts 
openlv declared about the 
super strength of the witch- 
ciaft of the natives which 
they claimed to be far more 
superior to the powers of 
the white men. To prove 
this they would publicly 
perform some of their 
tricks and arouse the peo¬ 
ple against their white 
rulers. 

Within a short time the 
Marabouts commanded a 
great influence among the 
people. The people started 
to unite to .start a great 
mutiny in order to bring 
an end to the French rule 
in their motherland. The 
feeling of patriotism burnt 
aflame in' the minds of 
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the rebels. The higher 
authorities in the Govern¬ 
ment got scent of it • and 
came fomard with plaVis, 
none of which proved to’ 
be of any use as to the 
quelling of the impending 
1 alann of rebellion. i 

As a final remedy ffobert 
Houdin was coramissionefl 
by the Frenth Government 
to their rescue. In 
that Robert Houdin, had 
decided to retire, and this 
happened three years after 
that. He accepted the mis¬ 
sion with great interest 
.TiKl started his ])repara- 
tions re.'nlily. He selected 
fiui'h items as could make 
a novel pi-ogramme and 
surprise and lernfy the on¬ 
lookers. 

In time. Robert Houdin 
arrived at Algeria with his 
men and gears. He pre¬ 
pared a .suitable stagey,and 
began his shows. Invita¬ 
tion to witness the pnwejs 
of a white wizard from 
Fr.ince w'cre .sent to tne 
different tribal chlet.s who 
came to .«ee the show hnt 
returned home awe struck. 
^'hey al.so came to respect 
the white wizard, parti 
(iilarly because of bis fac- 
irsr the rifle and a few 
other such wortdeifui 
tricks. Which seemed be¬ 
yond the Marabouts' 
power to enact. Robert 
Houdin handed loaded 
rifles to the native chiefs 
uho fired point blank at 
him. Rut lo and behold, 
the white wizard held the 
bullet In between his teeth! 
This single trick would be 
enough to overawe the 
chiefs, but Houdin added a 
few more of them. The 
whole show was a great 
success. The Marabouts 
began to lose their influ¬ 
ence m'er the tribal chiefs 
and the common people 
started to have great re¬ 
gard and tear for the 
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wizardy of the white men, 
their rulers. The Frencti 
CovcM’nmcnt won the game. 

In his show.s at .Algeria 
Houdin perfoi’incd a ver.v 
intercstin.g trick named 
'■‘The Light And Heavy 
ChesI”. He brought a light 
metal chest on the stage, 
placed it on the stage pl.al- 
forni and invited a strong 
rrilial cliicf to Hie stage to 
lift !lic .same with hi- 
linnris. The chief could 
easily lift the chest off the 
.'=■1 age-platform wilii Hie 
two,index fingers of Ins 
luind. As the chest was re¬ 
placed on the platfoim. 
Houdin ;iddre.ssed the man 
and said. “You are re.'illy 
\ery strong and you could 
lift the littie chest .so easily. 
Now' w'ith mv powers of 
wizardry I am taking away 
all your strength to make 
you as weak as a liaViy in 
ann.s. Look here. 1 am 
taking away .vour strength. 
Now" you are weak, very 
weak, too weak to lift the 
chest. Tonie try to lift 
the ciiest." On being ko 
told the chief fuilled at the 
che.st all ver>' hard, hut all 
his attempts eoulcl not even 
move the chest an inch. 
Surprised, he gave a final 
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])iill with all his strength 
hut tliis time his body 
sliook and curbed up in a 
fit of nervous agony. Over- 
w helmed bv fear he began 
to scream and shot out of 
Hie auditorium. He was 
not seen there during the 
later part of the per- 
forniaiice. 

Houdin used to perform 
Hiis w'onder with the help 
of science. The box was 
tnade of iron and under 
the stage platform just he- 
ni'ath tlie box he planted a 
stron.g electro-magnet. 'I’o 
make the chest heavy his 
assistant worked the switch 
of the elcctro-ma.gnet to 
make it active enough to 
pull the chest hard follow¬ 
ing Houdin’s signal. It i.s 
known to all that without 
elect ricify pa.ssing through 
its coils an electro-magnet 
Is noOiing hut a piece of 
iron i)ut with ctirrent in it.s 
coils it at tract,s iron a.s a 
ma,gnet does. For the final 
effeef of thi.s trick Houdin 
.arranged to electrify the 
handles of the chest, at a 
desired moment to make 
the chief experience the 
effects of a heavy electrical 
shock which highly terri¬ 
fied the chief. i 
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T he radio plav la 
one of Ihe most 
entertaining items 
In the programme on the 
air. Perhaps it tops the 
list everywhere on the air 
all over the world. 

The radio plav which 
we enjov has no common 
tie with the ordinarv' stage- 
plav There is a • grpat 
difference between the 
technique of writing a 
drama and a fiction The 
novelist can give free rein 
to his imagination and 
can also introduce ’ as 
xnanv Characters as he 
chooses But in the case 
ipf a diamatist the picture 
i.s not the same His pen 
is bound by a number 
of 1 igid rules governing 
his technique. These are 
ha'ic, which he cannot 
avoid The time-llmlt res¬ 
trains the dramatist in the 
introduction of 3cene.s, he- 
^.'tu^e he has to abide hv 
the tune-limit allotted to 
him while it is presented 
on the staee While unlike 
the novelist the playwright 
cannot introduce chai al¬ 
ters at his sweet will or 
whtni>J. he has at the same 
lime maintsm the link be- 
tw'een the central charactei 
and the lest of the (boina- 
tii personae. He must 
proceed step by step creat¬ 
ing the scenes oti every¬ 
one 6f which must have a 
climax of Its own and 
It. must lead to the 
denouement. If he bv 
chance creates too manv 
characters, the majority of 
them are liable to get lost 
as the scenes moves fOr- 
wahl, because he will not 
be abie to maintain t^e 
necessary link between 
them and other important 
characters. 

The task of a radio-play 
plavwTight is still more 
different ano Intricate The 
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lime-limit is all the stricter 
The nrnning time of a 
rj^io plav must end with¬ 
in the scheduled time— 
not cl second moie or lest. 
He cannot run awav with 
his imagination while wea- 
ving his plot He must 
sup|)iess his emotion in 
Cl eating dramatic charac- 
teis 

A play as presented on 
hoard the stage can exceed 
the '(heduted time due to 
manv factors and if it does, 
the show' is not sijoiled 
But the same flexibility is 
cienied fo a radio p]a>- 
v\ right The radio plav 
must end in time It a 
ladio diama exceeds even 
a minute an adverse re- 
maik awaits for him in 
the programme log book 
His reputation and also 
that of the producer are 
likely to suffer. 

Here the radio drama¬ 
tist is placed at a dls- 
advantage In companson 
with a stage playwright. 
So a radio dramatic must 
he careful while Introduc¬ 
ing characters m his plot 
keeping in his mind the 
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time-factor. Adequate time 
is necessary to do justice 
to his characters and as 
such he must avoid too 
many characters because 
they \are bound to encrtach 
upon his precious time. 

So the basic technique 
of a radio drama Is a lew 
characters that are abso¬ 
lutely necessary to bring 
the drama to its logical 
conclusion. A dramatist of 
the stage gets the 'advant¬ 
ages of light, sets and 
costumes while his drama 
Is presented on a stage. 
The cumulative effect of 
all these factors pushes the 
dtama a great deal on the 
wav to succe8.s. even saving 
from Its doom if It proves 
to be weak as a dramatic 
fare But the radio drama- 
t">t is totally deprived of 
these advantages, no sets, 
(osti'mes nor the magic of 
light (ome to his aid Only 
a glum microphone or a 
pail of microphones greet 
the players, the prodpcer 
and the dramatist 

In every genre of art, 
be it a drama oi a picture, 
a dramatist or an artist 
needs proper ‘atmosphere* 
to give his best. The crea¬ 
tion may prove to be list¬ 
less in the absence of a 

firoper atmosphere The 

‘atmosphere’ inspires a dra¬ 
matist or an artist to 

execute his creative job to 

the best of his ability. 

Now one mav ask what 
do I mean by atmosphere? 
.lust imagine a play is 
being staged in an almost 
empty hall with Inadequate 
sets, light and musie—here 
the plavers are sure to miss 
the proper atmosphere and 
it may result hi parading. 

In the production of a 
radio plav, as I have .«aid 
earlier, the players unlike 
their euuntelrpar,j8 on the 
stage are denied the prc^r 
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atiHQQil^re b5r the tntri* 
nete neture of the tech> 
nique. They face a .tirab 
and' a- dreary atmosphere, 
tn a studio,—before them* 
stands the stern mlcrO' 
phone which la ever ready 
to pounce upon a mscord- 
ant voice or an errorfcrept 
in a dialogue. / 


In a radio*play the voice 
of the artist and his mode 
of deliveiy of the dialogue 
determine the yardstick 
of his'Success. If the voice 
of a radio artist with lots 
of acting ability does not 
suit the mici'ophone, he 
is likely to fail as an 
actor.' That la why when 
a radio drama arti.st l.® 
listed, he or she crosses the 
hurdle of the audition te-st. 

The director of a radio 
play also suffers trom 
severe handicap in com¬ 
parison with his counter¬ 
part of a ti'aditional sstage 
plaj\ The radio play 
director ahvays runs with 
time. His eyes are glued 
to the studio clock —he 
cannot give rope to the 
players in respect of time 
—here the flexibility ol a 
stage play do not exist at 
all. 

• Tn a radio play or for 
the matter of that in everv 
drama excepting of course 
the musical, the dialogue is 
the most important factor 
that go to create the very 
life of a dramatic plot 
Here also the radio drama¬ 
tist is placed at a disad¬ 
vantage because the radio 
drama sustains on the dia¬ 
logue—whereas a stage 
play has the sets, costumes, 
lighting, and these in addi¬ 
tion to the plot and dia¬ 
logue. What I mean to 
emphasise is that the suc¬ 
cess of a radio drama 
•essentially depends on the 
’riature and fineness' of the 
dialogue.^ The dialogues 


speed up the draihatic 
scenes step by step so that 
the denouement is reach¬ 
ed within the scheduled 
time. The scenesv in a 
radio play niu^ .tnoyc 
forwaiTl with a rapid speed 
—^unfolding the tale \ytth 
a telling effect oh the 
listeners. 

Listeners of a 'radio 
drama sit in their irgoihs 
before the radio. The iin- 
pact hf the dialogue ci'eatCs 
an ' atmosphere and . they 
seem to see the very char¬ 
acters, piaying the different 
roles. Nbt only that 
Powerful and robust dia¬ 
logue sustains their inter¬ 
est. So if the dialogue of 
a radio drama is not up to 
the mark, the play ends in 
a tame way leaving no 
impressions on the mind? 
of the listeners. 

Too many cooks ^spoll 
the biolh, So also loo 
many characters; spoil rhe 
radio play This i.s tlje tun 
damental technique <»f a 
radio pla.N The producer 
of a radio play though 
sutlers from many dis¬ 
advantages, he hat a strong 
weapon to counter them. 
.\o set, IK) iiobiiinie. no 
lighting—t h a t do not 
matter. He is fiee to 
inti'oduce sound elTccIs lo 
make the drama lively and 
intere.sting. These sound 
effects often pull the di'aimi 
from the border of di.sa.slei 
in case of a weak dramatif 
plot. 

In our country original 
radio plays in e\ery langu 
age are very few, and this 
Is mainly because of it? 
intricate technique. .Natur¬ 
ally the studio has to fall 
OB stories or fictions to 
prepare a radio drama. .It 
is also not a easy iob. only 
experts in this literary line 
—^veiy few in number of 
course can handle it. 
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HE cinema in India 
lias just stepped in¬ 
to its 76tli year, dat¬ 
ing from the first ever 
motion picture sliow in this 
country. 

It was an iinprm ised 
affair willi a couple of 
hundred people packiiig the 
. spacious hall of a Euro- 
IJCan-style hotel in Bom¬ 
bay—Watson’.s. What had 
drawn together tlte asi^or- 
ted crowd on that July 
ei'ening—the date was 
July 7, 189G—was what 
had been advertised in 
that moi’ning’s paper.s as 
THE MARVEL OF THE 
CENTURY. No truer des- 
criptlon of a new medium 
just in the throes of 
its birth could liave been 
concocted. 

The show was arranged 
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hy the local oniissavies of 
Lumiore Brothers. the 
French Inventors of mov¬ 
ing picturc.s. who .had 
named th('ir invention 
“Cinematographe.” Just six 
months back—tm ('Irrisl- 
rna.s Day in 1895, to be exact 
—Cincmatographo was for 
the fir-st time publicly de¬ 
monstrated in Paris, or for 
that matter in the Western 
world. The Londoners had 
their first glimpse of the 
same "marvel” a couple of 
months later—in the Feb¬ 
ruary of the following year. 
And on the identical date 
of its Bombay opening, 
Pinematographe was spe¬ 
cially showm to the Tsar of 
Russia. 

Thus it will be seen that 
Indian viewers were intro¬ 
duced to moving pictures 
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almo.st at the .same tiipe as 
other major countries of the 
world. 

In America, however, 
I'Alison’s Kinetoscope had 
been put on view even ear¬ 
lier than Cinematographe. 
But it was just a peep-show 
enabling only one person 
at a time to .see pictures 
move by looking into his 
contraption. Not until 189.j 
was film projector evolved, 
and it wa.s only then that 
th(' maiwellous possibilities 
of the new medium came 
to be realized. 

Ironically, however, none 
of the inventors of moving 
pictures had in the first 
stages of their triuinphs 
any long-range view of 
their own creations. Edi¬ 
son, for example, did not 
care to take out intents for 
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either of his twin inven- 
lions, Kmetoscope (1894) 
and Vitascope (1896), con¬ 
sidering moving pictuies to 
be no better than passing 
novelties This gave Bii- 
tain’s Fieise-Grecn a tac¬ 
tical victoiy over Edison in 
the mattei of pioncci-hip 

A similar scepticism 
must have goaded the Lu- 
mieie Brotheis to exploit 
rinematogiaphe far and 
wide within the shoilest 
possible lime That ex¬ 
plains its qukk exhibition 
in India, almost simulta¬ 
neously with other major 
countries, at a peiiod when 
transport was not so easy 
as today 

The Lumiere Brothers 
had another motive liehind 
their move for quirk ex¬ 
pansion They wanted to 
replenish their stock ot pic¬ 
tures by covering movie 
footage from each country 
where Cineraatographe 
shows were held The pro¬ 
jector was so devised that 
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With the addition of some 
attachments it could be 
used as a movie cameia 
a*- well as a printei 
This had a beneficial 
eiTcct so tat as India was 
(oncci ned Mov Ing pti - 
lute was bv itself a techni¬ 
cal wonder, and the pioccss 
liehind making moving pic- 
tiues was no less intrigu¬ 
ing , Indian technicians— 
mo'stlv photogiajiheis—did 
not fail to Icatn bv the ex- 
jipiimental endeavours of 
the Luniieic Biotheis and 
otheis who jiut in their ap- 
jieaiances on the scene 
almost simultaneously with 
the P’lench inventors 
The fust movie show 
in Calcutta accoiding to 
available tccords, was 
given at Star Theatre in 
1897 by an Englishman 
named Stephens That 
leiv year, the celebrated 
Father Laffon of St 
Xavier’s College acquired 
a projector which he used 
in the classroom. It was 
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through the help of this 
benign educationist that 
two brothers, Hlralal and 
^lotilal Sen, both in the 
photographic business, who 
had vainly tried to learn 
the secret of moving pic¬ 
tuies from Stephens, be¬ 
came the fiist Indians to 
airange movie shows on 
their own F^athei Laffon 
helped them to import 
a piojecloi fiom London 
and this fmmed the nu¬ 
cleus of floj^al Bioscope 
Company 

The Sen Bi others step¬ 
ped into the movie exhibi¬ 
tion tiade in 1898 By that 
time many other companies 
from the West had put up 
shows m Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta The programmes in 
those days consisted of 
short Items whose main 
object was to show pictures 
in motion “The Queen’s 
Jubilee Procession” was 
the first newsreel of topi¬ 
cal Intel est that was shown 
m August 1897 at Bombay’s 
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Gatety Theatre. In the 
following month another 
outatanding event took 
place. A foreigner, who 
had shot rural scenes in 
this country, showed hia 
picture under the title “Co- 
coanut Fair’*. This was 
the , flrat short film to be 
shot and screened In India, 

In 1899 a Bombay photo¬ 
grapher named Save Dada 
took the first stride In In¬ 
digenous movie production 
by shooting his own shorts 
and showing them along 
with other foreign items. 

In 1900, the Sen Bro¬ 
thers’ Royal Bioscope Co., 
imported a second projec¬ 
tor from London and plac¬ 
ed order for a movie 
camera. When the equip¬ 
ment arrived, they like 
their Bombay counterpart 
started making their own 
films. In this manner they 



also sowed the seeds of 
movie production here. 
The Ben,gall theatre used 
to have a steady followina 
in those (lay.s—as it still 
does—and the Sens made 
liistory in the then exhiid- 
lion trade by photograph¬ 
ing sequence.s from -popu¬ 
lar plays and projecting 
them on the screen. The 
year was 1901, and the In¬ 
trepid Sen duo kept up 
their production activities 
for a number of years until 
they fell on bad days 
and had to mortgage their 
cameras to carry on their 
exhibition business. 

The Sen Brothers’ two 
cameras—Prefect and Wil¬ 
liamsons—had an intere.st- 
ing subsequent history. 
These cameras were acquir¬ 
ed by Aurora Film Co., 
from the mortgagee, and 
Aurora’s early pictures— 
features and shorts—were 
photographed with these. 

Meanwhile movie enthu¬ 


siasts in Bombay ,had n6t 
been sitting Idle. An elec¬ 
trical engineer named P. 
H. Thanawaiia .shot and 
sliowed “Some Splendid 
New Views of Bombay’’ in 
May, 1900, through his 
own contraption — Thana- 
walla’.s Grand Kineloscope. 

It will thus lie seen that 
production and exdiibilion 
of moving pictures thiived 
almost simultaneously in 
the early stiiges of their 
growth, helieing the ap¬ 
prehensions of the original 
inventors about their sus¬ 
taining qualities. 

The semblance of a story 
fi1m-^"Llfe of Christ''— 
was show’n in Bombay as 
early as 1901. A revival of 
this very same film ten 
years later inspired Dada 
Saheb Phalke to make his 
epoch-making “Raja 
HarlBhchandra", which ac¬ 
tually ushered In the pro¬ 
duction of feature, films 
in thia country. He was. 
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however prweded by two 
other Bombay • pioneers, 
R. O Tom^ uM N; G, 
Chltra, who made\ India’s 
llrst featurette “PandaUk”* 
which was releaseatin May 
1912, just one yier aearlicr 
than Phalke's film. J) 

The progress of Hidian 
films since’♦hen is nfoi-e or 
less well not 

so the pheiTOm^al growlli 
of the exhibition trade. 
The initial 'popularity of 
the motion picture shows 
arranged by humiere Bro¬ 
thers and others naturally 
di’ew the active interest of 
Indian businessmen who 
.soon took It up on a regu¬ 
lar basis. For Jack of pro¬ 
perly equipped show 


houses. 

the.se 

shows 

were' 

arranged in 

improvised 

liMit cinemas. 



The 

first 

permanent 

cinema 

was built in 

,Cal- 

cutta in 

1907 

by .1 

. V 

Madan, 

a provi.sion 

mer- 

chant 

who 

started 

hi.s 


career in the Elphlnstone 
Pramaro., asal)o\ acToi at 
ihe age of 12. Subsequent¬ 
ly he became il.s owiK’t* 
through histrionic nierit 
and rare huslne.^.s acumen. 
It was he who within the 
next two decades built up 
an extensive film empire 
throughout India, Burma 
and Ceylon. 

Under (he nomen¬ 
clature of Klphinstoiie 
Bioscope. Madan started in 
film business by putting 
up a tent theatre on the 
('alcutta maidan In 1002. 
Pive .vears later, he shifted 
to the permanent theatre 
which was named Elphtn- 
sione Picture Palace, on 
whose site now stands 
Minerva Cinema. This 
one permanent show house 
was multiplied many times 
tn the following years, 
their numbers reaching to 
over a, hundred when 
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Madan Theatres had risen 
to the peak of its success. 
This long chain of cinemas 
he fed through his own 
dislributing and pi’oducing 
organi.sations, which set iii> 
Calcutta’s first film studio 
at Tollygunge and became 
the largest producer of 
films in the whole country. 

The phenomenal growth 
of cinemas in India since 
iho.-5e early years may bo 
measured from the follow- 
mg table : 


inio 

. • 7) 

]020 

.. 140 

1m:’,o 

.. 340 

1040 

.. 1."00 

10.^)0 

,. .1000 

inno 

.. 4.')00 

1970 

.. 712.”, 


Since (he last three de¬ 
cades quite a large number 
of temporary cinemas have 


been operating side by side 
with the penhanent ones 
and the figures mentioned 
above include both. 

Other pioneers in this line 
were Harishchandra Sakha- 
ram Bhatawadekar. Manek 
Sothna in Bombay, Anadi- 
nath Bose, Alex Hague in 
(?alcutla. and R. Venkiah 
in the South. 

During the first two 
derades of the cinema 
industry, the exhibitors 
had to depend more on 
imported films than 
indigenous productions, 
which were too few to 
feed the growing num¬ 
ber of “bioscopes” (as 
the cinemas wore then 
called) around the 
country. 

Although “ Pundalik” 
and “Raja Ilanshchandra" 




GRAND PUJA ATTRAaiON 

A touching tale of domesticity highlighted by 
powerful acting and haunting melody . . . 
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had laid • the\ foundation 
of the productton indus* 
try, it wap .nptVuntU the 
end of World W\ I that 
Indian feature pr«uclions* 
found its foolingmn Ihe 
country’s soil. bV 1910 
the Madan.s had Sterted 
their own , pro^uctiow acti¬ 
vities m>Calcutta, Airora 
Film Co., Vhich Irod so 
long been\,aBepiinng as 
exhibitors. Fook to feature 
production uike the Mad- 
rms. Other ux:ai pioducing 
fjioups also sprajng up in 
<|uick ^.uccession. But the 
greatest handicap most o< 
them suffered horn was 
the. lack ol sl^tJw' houses 
where their films could be 
exhibited. As the Madans 
controlled almost all the 
cinema houses in the city, 
no rival producer was 
allow’cd any .screening time 
m those hou.ses. 

Ttespitc the difficullie-, 
producers had to face m 
those davs, the production 
busine.ss fhri\ed on public 
patronage. Between 1013 
and loot, as manv as I.JWi 
silent films w'erc pi'odiiccd 
l>v the various ])ioduction 
f'ompanles throughout 
India. 

The advent of sound In 
10.01 provided the Indian 
' mema with a new mi- 
pptu.s. 'Fhe now innova¬ 
tion was at first viewed 
with a degree of scepti- 
fi.sm because of the 
multiplicity of language.s 
prevalent in the different 
parts of the country Actu¬ 
ally this turned out to be 
a boon, becau.se it encour¬ 
aged producers to make 
films in the maior regional 
languages, which at once 
caught the fanev of the 
masse.s speaking those lan¬ 
guages. In this way the 
Indian , cinema carved its 
way into the heart of the 
nation. 

Today, India stands 

« 
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second only to Japan in 
the number of its annual 
output,... year it 

•ouched the record figure 
of 30G, of which the South 
contributed 241. Bombay, 
Bengal apd the other 
centre.? accounted for the 
lest. 

Over Rs. 84 crores is 
invested in this industry. 


Indian films \are produced 
in the 58 studios that are 
strewn around the coun¬ 
try. The magnItude'Of the 
busine.s3 these films do will 
be evident from, the fact 
that the box office collec¬ 
tions of cinemas ail over 
the country amount to 
about Rs. 125 crores 
annually. 


WEST BENCAL GOVERNMENT 
PERIODICALS 

Paschhn Banga (Bengali Weekly) 

West Bengal (English Weekly) 

Faschiin Bangui (Nepali Weekly) 

Pachim Rangla (Santhali Fortnightly) 
Maghrebi Bengal (Urdu P'ortnightiv) 

Readership 

Meirbe ' of U.;i.l.ilu.o^-CV'itr^I .it'd Snip, txpcutivp. 
KducAt.o'iist. HCtiHs (if Pub’u* j'ld Piivi^to Sretor Undertakings, 
.Newspaper Editor, and Journalist's, common people, leading 
Libiai PS and Reading Itooiis. Information Centres all over 
Jrid a 

Tariff 

Tli.i'd Tovei Pa ill' .. .. r, 200 00 

Fu'l Pag- lortliiiiiv pn-il on) .. Rs. I25b0 

Ifiit Pi.;e (Old naij pos i jni .. .. Rs. 75 00 

Conti Kt diMount lor lli.e» in'e lions 5 per cent, siv inser¬ 
tions 10 per cent, 'wtlvc i i ertions pep pent. In one >eir. 

S'mult menus puhliml on m the Bengali “Paschim Banga" 
and Eng'ish "West Bengal" w II count towards total number of 
fliaerlions to eiilitlc to th s ri.scnut 

lor iiiltdiisiiij; spiifcs wrilc to : — 

THE DIHECTOR OF fNFORMATIO.V 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS, 

(iosciiiinciit ol West Bengal, 

Writers' Buddings, 

C a 1 e u t t a-1. 

JOURNALS WHICH BOTH 
POLICY MAKERS AND 
COMMON PEOPLE READ 
REGUURLY. 

■ ' - - w fl. a * P.R ) Aslv 63M,71 ... . . 
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ABANlNDRppH 

DCYOND the image ant) tke %nagbuMm 
^ hit ejrw were eager to see // 
the fun betide the tear. 

Colours, once they are apprehensiiiQs\^ die adlid», 
may yet be as colourful i Jr 

as the sky, as the sun, as the moon is ^ 

Taldng bit brush from shivering, bloodleii. 
he baked at nature, I 

and God’s world was his. y 

* » 
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Going Places ? Fly kum ! 

To any of the 96 cities in 66 countries! 

Fly with reliable KLM~£ast or of the four weekly flights from 
West—and experience the world- Bombay operated by KLM*s pool 
famous KLM personalised service partners, Garuda Indonesian Air- 
on the ground as well as in the air. ways, with DC-8 jets on lease from 
Pick your destination and see a KLM.Contact your Travel Agent or 
number of interesting cities on your the nearest KLM Office or KLM"s 
way-in most Cases at no extra fare! General SalesAgents inAhmedabad, 
Take any of KLM’s four Indore, Goa and Madras, 

weekly Super DC-8 jet tar See the world with reliable 
flights from Delhi. Or any 1^1 |l|| KLM. Fly the difference. 
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